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THE  WORLD 


By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Part  I.  The  Great  Yellow  Car— the  Bandit  of  Comftierce 

In  this  instalment  Mr.  Russell  starts  the  story  of  the  Beef  Trust,  that 
monster  monopoly  whose  stealthy  hold  is  fast  closing  over  our  entire  food 
supply.  He  shows  the  very  source  of  it  in  the  Refrigerator-Car — the  bandit 
of  commerce.  He  shows  Nelson  Morris,  the  first  to  realize  its  immense 
possibilities,  and  Gustavus  Swift  with  marvellous  courage  developing  the 
business  against  crushing  odds.  He  shows  the  first  glimpse  of  a  rebate — 
founded  in  the  ugly  private  graft.  He  traces  the  stealthy  growth  of  the  rebate 
to  the  extortionate  and  corrupt  mileage  and  “icing”  charges.  The  mysterious 
terror  of  the  Big  Pistol  is  made  clear;  the  dry,  grim  chuckle  of  the  Trust 
when  called  to  face  the  inquisition  of  the  Federal  Government  is  reproduced. 
This  instalment  ends  with  the  detailed  story  of  the  capture  of  the  California 
fruit  market  by  the  Trust. — THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  RAILROADS  FACE  THE  PISTOL 

The  mainspring  of  the  American  Beef 
Trust,  the  centre  and  source  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  is  the  refrigerator-car.  You  that 
live  in  cities  and  know  of  railroad  operations 
only  what  the  newspapers  tell  you,  can  have 
scant  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  curious 
vehicle.  When  next  you  travel  in  your  na¬ 
tive  land,  or  are  waiting  for  a  train,  let  us 
say,  on  the  platform  of  a  rural  station,  take 
note  of  freight-cars  passing,  or  of  those  that 
stand  on  sidings.  Then  you  will  be  rather 
astonished  to  see  that  every  fourth  or  fifth 
car  is  of  a  class  wholly  apart  from  the  others, 
larger  and  heavier,  differently  painted,  usu¬ 
ally  in  bright  yellow,  sometimes  in  white, 
with  red,  white,  and  blue  bands;  and  instead 
of  the  names  of  railroads,  these  cars  bear 


legends  that  will  seem  new  and  strange  to 
you.  “Fruit-Growers’  Express,”  says  one, 
“California  Fruit  Transportation,”  “Conti¬ 
nental  Fruit  Express,”  “Tropical  Refrigera¬ 
tor  Express,”  then  the  virtues  of  somebody’s 
lard  or  bacon,  glaringly  set  forth,  and  so  on. 
To  many  a  man  glancing  carelessly  at  such  a 
procession  these  evidences  of  the  variety  and 
wide  distribution  of  his  country’s  products 
have  seemed  vaguely  pleasing  and  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  abounding  prosperity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  merely  the  signs  and  symbols 
of  a  cruel  and  grinding  monopoly.  The  54,- 
cxx)  refrigerator-cars  in  daily  operation  in  the 
United  States  are  the  instruments  that  have 
forced  up  your  household  expenses  and  bound 
to  the  trust  chariot  the  most  important  of 
American  industries. 

The  germ  of  this  vast  traffic  was  a  simple 
idea  in  the  mind  of  one  man.  Thirty  years 
ago  Mr.  Nelson  Morris  was  one  of  the  so- 
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called  “cattle  kings”  of  Chicago.  In  less 
exuberant  terms,  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  shipping  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The  essential 
wastefulness  of  the  system  made  him  think. 
He  had  enlarged  his  business  by  building  a 
packing-plant  (in  those  days  “packing” 
meant  the  preparing  of  salted  and  smoked 
meats),  and  in  the  winter  of  1874  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  experiment  with  his  idea.  He 
shipped  fresh  meat  in  ordinaiy’  box-cars  to 
Boston.  The  refrigerator-car  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  thought  of;  Mr.  Morris  had 
never  heard  of  one.  The  meat  he  shipped 
had  to  be  frozen,  but  it  arrived  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  was  readily  sold.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  winters  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  .satisfactoiy-  results;  but, 
of  course,  shipments  necessarily  ceased  at  the 
first  hint  of  warm  weather,  and  sometimes 
variations  in  the  temperature  caused  unpleas¬ 
ant  re.sults. 

Gusta\'us  Swift,  the  chief  founder  and 
almost  the  creator  of  the  refrigerator-car  as 
a  factor  in  modern  conditions,  was  a  Cape 
Cod  Yankee,  big-l>oned  and  big-brained,  rest)- 
lute,  indomitable,  obsessed  with  that  strange 
consuming  passion  for  money-making  that 
seems  to  be  an  exclusively  American  trait, 
a  tireless  worker,  a  devout  Methodist,  and  of 
habits  austerely  and  almost  painfully  correct. 
He  and  his  brothers  had  been  butchers  in 
Massachusetts;  he  had  drifted  westward  with 
no  particular  aim  except  to  find  some  road 
to  wealth.  At  the  time  Nelson  Morris  was 
experimenting  with  frozen  meat  in  box-cars. 
Swift  was  clinging  desperately  to  the  verv’ 
skirts  of  the  Chicago  cattle-market,  a  small 
speculator  without  capital  or  credit.  His 
way  of  life  was  to  go  alK)ut  l(X)king  for  odd 
carloads  that  he  could  snap  up  at  a  bargain 
and  ship  East  when  the  market,  seemed  to 
favor  his  infinitesimal  ventures.  He  was 
|xx)r,  but  was  slowly  forging  ahead. 

The  frozen-meat  experiment  came  under  his 
notice  and  he  gave  to  it  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  an  alert  and  powerful  mind.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  have  possibilities.  A  man  named 
Tiffany  had  lately  invented  and  was  trying 
to  introduce  a  refrigerator  freight-car — a  car 
with  tanks  or  bunkers  for  ice  and  with  an 
intelligent  arrangement  of  doors  so  as  to 
exclude  heat.  Mr.  Swift  studied  this  scheme 
also  and  gradually  unfolded  in  his  mind  a 
plan,  having  the  prospect  of  enormous  prof¬ 
its — or  enormous  di.saster. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  small  packing-plant  at  the  Chicago 


Stock  Yards.  \\Tien  his  plan  was  matured 
he  offered  it  to  certain  railroad  companies. 
It  was  merely  that  the  railroads  should  op¬ 
erate  the  refrigerator-cars  summer  and  winter, 
and  that  he  should  furnish  them  with  fresh 
dressed  meats  for  the  Eastern  market.  This 
proposal  the  railroads  promptly  rejected. 

Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  Mr. 
Swift  determined  to  make  the  desperate 
cast  alone.  Commercial  history  has  few  in¬ 
stances  of  a  courage  more  genuine.  The 
risk  involved  was  great.  The  project  was 
wholly  new;  not  only  demand  and  supply 
had  to  be  created,  but  all  the  vast  and  intri¬ 
cate  machinery  of  marketing.  Failure  meant 
utter  ruin.  Mr.  Swift  accepted  the  hazard. 
He  built  refrigerator-cars  under  the  Tiffany 
and  other  patents  and  began  to  ship  out 
dressed  meats,  summer  and  winter. 

The  trade  regarded  the  innovation  as  little 
less  than  insanity.  Mr.  Swift’s  immediate 
downfall  was  genially  prophesied  on  all 
.sides,  and  truly  only  a  giant  in  will  and 
resources  could  have  triumphed,  so  beset. 
He  must  needs  demonstrate  that  the  re¬ 
frigerator-car  would  do  its  work,  that  the 
meat  could  be  perfectly  preserved,  and 
then  he  must  overcome  the  deep-seated 
prejudices  of  the  people,  combat  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  local  butchers,  establish  and  distrib¬ 
ute  products.  All  this  he  did.  People  in 
the  East  found  that  Chicago  dressed  beef 
was  better  and  cheaper  than  their  own,  the 
business  slowly  spread,  branch-houses  were 
established  in  every-  Eastern  city,  and  the 
Swift  establishment  began  to  thrive.  By 
1880  the  experiment  was  an  indubitable  suc¬ 
cess. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Swift 
was  right,  a  great  revolution  swept  over  the 
meat  and  cattle  industries,  and  eventually 
over  the  whole  business  of  supplying  the 
public  with  perishable  food-products.  The 
other  fmcking-houses  at  the  stock-yards  went 
into  the  dressed-meat  trade,  refrigerator-cars 
ran  in  every  direction,  shipments  of  cattle  on 
the  hoof  declined,  the  great  economy  of  the 
new  process  brought  saving  to  the  consumer 
and  profit  to  the  producer,  and  the  new  order 
began  to  work  vast  and  unforeseen  changes 
in  the  life  and  customs  of  the  nation. 

Of  these  changes,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  that,  before  long,  certain  parts  of 
the  country  were  supplying  all  the  rest 
with  certain  products.  As  soon  as  it  was 
discovered  that  the  refrigerator-car  would 
safely  transport  everything  perishable,  all 
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An  Armour  refrigerator-car  on  a  side  track.  The  54.000  refrigerator-cars  in  daily  operation  in  the  United  States  are  the 
instruments  that  have  forced  up  your  household  expenses  and  bound  to  the  trust  chariot  the  most  important  of  American 
industries. 

Northern  towns  and  cities  began  to  seek  to  pay  rental  for  them,  because  they  mini- 
their  food-supplies '  wherever  on  the  conti-  .  mized  damage-claims  for  j)erishable  goods 
nent  such  supplies  could  best  be  had.  Where  arriving  in  bad  order,  and  because  they  in¬ 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate  gave  a  region  creased  the  usable  equipment.  The  packers 
especial  advantages  for  the  growing  of  any  were  content  with  the  profits  from  their 
product,  that  product  became  there  the  staple  legitimate  business,  which  was  .selling  meat, 
output.  Parts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  with  the  enormous  e.xtension  of  that 
Florida,  Tennessee,  became  the  truck-gar-  business  wrought  by  the  new  invention, 
dens  of  the  United  States.  North  Carolina  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  all  the 
grew  strawberries  for  Minnesota,  Florida  sordid  game  that  was  to  follow,  the  root  of 
supplied  tomatoes  in  February'  for  Duluth  every  injustice,  every  extortion,  every  oppres- 
and  Boston,  Indiana  develof)ed  a  great  melon-  sion  is  to  lie  found  in  somebody’s  desire  to 
field,  Missouri  and  Michigan  peaches  were  augment  a  private  fortune  unjustly,  to  take 
shipped  to  Portland,  Me.;  Ohio,  Western  an  undue  advantage  for  personal  profit,  to 
New  York,  and  Michigan  grapes  were  dis-  trick,  outwit,  and  deceive,  to  be  over-“ smart” 
tributed  in  all  directions;  and  so  on.  Sup-  and  over-cunning.  At  the  bottom  there  is 

plies,  therefore,  came  to  be  .segregated.  The  always  somebody’s  private  graft ;  there  is 

nation  turned  one  month  to  one  spot  for  its  always  something  on  the  end  of  the  line  that 

food  and  the  next  month  to  another.  looks  exceeding  ill  when  it  gets  into  the  sun- 

At  first,  as  I  told  last  month,  the  refriger-  light.  The  suggestion  that  the  railroads 
ator-car  was  no  burden  upon  shipper,  pro-  should  pay  money  for  the  privilege  of  haul- 
ducer,  or  consumer.  The  railroads  charged  ing  other  people’s  cars  had  its  origin  in  the 
nothing  additional  for  shipments  in  such  “fast-freight-line”  abuses  of  the  early  sev- 
cars  and  the  owners  of  the  cars  exacted  no  enties — the  Red  Line,  and  Blue  Line,  and 
mileage.  The  railroads  were  glad  to  have  White  Line,  and  the  rest  of  the  chromatic 
the  refrigerators,  when  all  was  said,  and  even  devices  by  which  stockholders  were  defrauded 
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and  private  hoards  increased.  These  lines 
were  the  personal  property  of  the  officers  or 
directors  of  some  railroad,  who,  in  their 
capacity  as  railroad  directors,  made  with 
themselves,  in  their  capacity  as  Red  Line 
directors,  contracts  which  secured  for  their 
Red  Line  capacity  ver)’  pretty  profits.  From 
any  view  of  the  director’s  duty  except  that  he 
holds  office  to  gouge  out  every  cent  for  him¬ 
self  regardless  of  any  other  interest,  this  ar¬ 
rangement  was,  of  course,  utterly  indefensi¬ 
ble.  But  it  was  made  so  often  that  it  grew  to 
be  looked  up>on  as  a  matter  of  course — like 
underbilling  or  rebates. 

The  late  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  to  whose 
genius  for  high  finance  inadequate  justice  has 
been  done,  availed  himself  of  the  directorial 
appetite  for  perquisites,  as  he  did  of  anything 
else  that  made  for  his  own  welfare,  and  some  of 
his  achievements  established  precedents  that 
presently  became  very  useful  to  bandit  gen- 
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MR.  J.  W.  MIDGLKV. 

A  famous  railroad  expert,  whose  startling  testimony  before 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  first  drew  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  private-car  extortions. 

tlemen  having  private  freight-cars  to  operate. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  of  the  United  States  have  the 


pleasure  of  paying  Mr.  Pullman’s  company 
three  cents  for  every  mile  they  haul  a  Pullman 
car.  The  arrangement  is,  to  be  sure,  utterly 
unreasonable,  or,  to  be  quite  frank,  it  is  merely 
predatory,  but  it  exists;  and  it  exists  solely 
because  many  years  ago  Mr.  Pullman  let 
in  “on  the  ground  floor”  of  his  company  the 
influential  directors  of  certain  railroads,  and 
these  directors  in  return  made  the  kind  of 
contract  with  Mr.  Pullman  that  Mr.  Pullman 
desired.  Nothing  is  surer  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world  than  that  the  fruitage  of  every  wrong  is 
some  other  wrong.  The  new  issues  of  Pull¬ 
man  stock,  to  gratify  the  influential  directors, 
necessitated  new  activities,  and  the  moralist 
may  find  food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  new  activities  was  the  Pullman  “model 
town,”  and  that  the  extortions  of  the  “model 
town”  precipitated  the  great  railroad  strike 
of  1894. 

Charges  for  hauling  privately  owned  freight- 
cars  (following  the  Pullman  example)  were 
inaugurated  in  the  early  eighties  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company’s  Union  Tank  Line,  as  a 
convenient  disguise  for  rebates.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  abandone<l  after  a  few  months,  I 
suppose  because  a  better  system  of  rebates 
was  devised,  and  until  1883  refrigerator  and 
other  private  cars  were  run  without  a  cent  of 
mileage,  and  generally  without  even  a  charge 
for  “  icing.”  But  between  1880  and  1883  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  built 
two  lines  to  Missouri  River  points,  Omaha, 
and  Kansas  City.  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  was  a 
director  in  the  road  and  veiy  powerful  in  its 
affairs.  The  packers,  including  the  .\rmour 
firm,  had  built  great  plants  at  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City.  On  the  plea  of  securing  part  of 
the  resulting  traffic  for  the  new  lines,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mour  brought  about  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  allowed 
the  packers  mileage  on  their  refrigerator-cars. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  evil.  The 
competing  lines  to  the  Missouri  River  might 
very  well  have  refused  to  countenance  any 
such  arrangement,  but  a  decline  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  figures  has  a  strange  panic-terror  for  the 
railroad  mind.  The  other  roads  to  Missouri 
River  points  made  mad  haste  to  meet  the 
terms  made  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  the  mileage  system  was  firmly 
established  in  the  Western  territory.  W’ith 
that  the  Big  Pistol  was  loaded,  primed,  and 
put  into  the  packers’  hands.  E^st  of  Chicago 
they  were  favored  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
by  threatening  to  divert  all  their  enormous 
freight  traffic  to  one  line,  they  forced,  one  after 
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another,  every  railroad  in  the  country  to  yield 
to  their  demands  and  surrender  mileage  on  re¬ 
frigerator-cars.  This  was  fixed  eventually  at 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  east  of  Chi¬ 
cago  (except  by  way  of  Montreal,  on  which 
route  it  was  one  cent  a  mile),  and,  generally 
speaking,  one  cent  a  mile  on  all  the  territory 
west  of  Chicago. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  triumph,  the  packers, 
who  had  begun  to  learn  valuable  lessons  in  the 
virtue  of  united  effort,  proceeded  to  other  ex¬ 
actions.  They  made  the  railroads  pay  the 
mileage  whether  the  cars  were  empty  or  load¬ 
ed,  they  refused  to  allow  the  cars  to  be  loaded 
with  any  but  the  packers’  own  freight,  they 
kept  down  the  minimum  loading  weight,  they 
forced  down  the  freight-rates  on  dressed  beef 
and  packing-house  products,  and  they  com¬ 
pelled  every  railroad  to  expedite  their  cars  at 
the  expense  of  all  other  .shippers.  .As  Mr.  J. 
W.  Midgley,  the  railroad  expert,  descrilje<l 
them  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  they  were  not  only  the  largest  shippers, 
but  “the  most  arbitrary,  the  most  remorseie.ss 
that  have  ever  been  known.” 

At  every  step  in  this  interesting  progression 
the  railroads  objected  and  protested,  and  at 
everv  protest  out  came  the  Big  Pistol : 

“bo  THIS,  OR  WE  DIVERT  ALL 
OUR  FREIGHT  FROM  YOUR  LINES,” 
SAID  THE  PACKERS. 

It  was  enough.  The  terror  of  that  threat 
cowed  the  stoutest  into  instant  obedience. 

The  railroads,  of  course,  could  not  very  well 
maintain  a  discrimination  between  refriger¬ 
ator-cars.  A  mileage-rate  granted  to  one  firm 
must  in  the  end  be  granted  to  all.  Hence  all 
refrigerator-cars,  however  owned,  came  to  be 
mileage-earners  and  shared  in  the  loot.  There 
were  lines  outside  the  packers’  ownership;  the 
Gould  interests  owned  one;  the  Vanderbilt  in¬ 
terests  another;  railroads  like  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  had  cars 
of  their  own.  These  latter  were  credited  with 
the  mileage-rate  when  they  ran  on  other  roads. 
But  the  packers  owned  the  largest  number, 
and  their  inces-sant  manipulations  gave  their 
cars  the  advantage.  Moreover,  the  cars  se¬ 
cured  for  them  on  their  own  pnxlucts  what 
was  in  effect  a  substantial  rebate  over  rivals 
dependent  upon  general  railroad  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  that  was  enough  for  some  of  their 
purposes. 

As  the  four  great  packing-houses.  Armour, 
Sw’ift,  Hammond,  and  Morris,  began  to  as¬ 
sume  overshadowing  importance  and  to  draw 
together  toward  the  eventual  Trust,  the  re¬ 


frigerator-car  and  the  Big  Pistol  became  the 
most  powerful  agents  for  crushing  out  com¬ 
petition.  Rival  houses  that  had  no  refrig¬ 
erator-cars  found  that  rebates  made  the  four 
big  packers  unassailable.  Such  houses  suc¬ 
cumbed  first.  Rival  houses  that  had  refrig¬ 
erator-cars  found  that  the  cars  of  the  bigger 
and  more  aggressive  packers  were  favored 
by  the  railroads,  handled  more  rapidly,  sent 
back  with  less  delay;  that  the  car  of  the  big 
hou^  was  in  fact  a  club  to  beat  the  smaller 
firm  to  death;  and  they  gradually  got  out  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  Thus  the 
refrigerator-car  formed  the  Beef  Trust. 

As  for  the  control  the  big  packing-houses 
e.xercised  over  the  railroads  I  will  give  an  illus¬ 
tration.  It  was  necessary,  as  I  have  said,  to 
expedite  the  cars  of  the  four  big  houses,  to 
hurry  them  to  their  destinations  and  ru.sh 
them  back.  It  was  also  necessary  to  be  not 
too  particular  about  inspecting  the  loading  o‘f 
such  cars.  If  any  traffic  manager  hesitated 
about  these  matters,  the  packers  insisted  that 
he  should  be  di.sciplined  or  discharged.  If 
there  were  any  delay  about  the  discij)line, 
why,  the  Big  Pistol.  Once  this  useful  weap¬ 
on  went  off,  and  the  crash  of  it  still  reverljer- 
ates.  The  New  York  Central  e.xhibited  tar¬ 
diness  about  complying  with  some  demand  of 
the  sort  I  have  described,  and  the  packers 
punished  it  by  diverting,  weekly,  150  cars  of 
their  freight  to  other  roads. 

The  cars  are  still  diverted,  and,  as  I  .shall 
show  in  succeeding  chapters,  the  whole  great 
New  York  Central  organization  .still  quakes 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  Beef  Trust. 

As  the  Gentlemen’s  .Agreement  among  the 
four  strongest  packing-houses  develo[)e<l  the 
actual  conditions  of  a  trust,  the  agreeing  gen¬ 
tlemen  readily  extende<l  the  field  of  their 
operations.  Whenever  they  took  over  a  con¬ 
quered  rival  they  took  over  his  refrigerator- 
cars  also,  which  went  to  work,  earning  much 
mileage  for  the  agreeing  gentlemen.  Not 
only  mileage  indeed,  but  other  gcnxl  revenue. 
As  the  refrigerator-car  business  pa.ssed  into 
the  hands  of  the  packers,  the  shippers  found 
that  the  cars  were  no  longer  a  part  of  etjuip- 
ment  and  free,  as  once  they  had  been.  Now 
there  were  “icing”  charges  to  be  paid.  The 
“icing”  charge  had  been  originated  by  cer¬ 
tain  railroads  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  ice  on 
unusually  long  hauls,  but  it  was  then  so  small 
that  shippers  thought  nothing  of  it.  On  a 
haul  from  Mis.souri  to  Boston  the  “icing” 
charge  by  a  railroad  might  be  $10  or  $13 
a  car.  When  the  dominating  packers  took 
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the  refrigerator  business  in  hand  they  began 
to  push  up  the  “icing”  charges,  and,  signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  the  increase  was  exactly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  harmony  among 
the  packers.  Thus  by  the  time  the  Trust  was 
formed,  the  “icing”  charges  had  become  an 
intolerable  burden.  In  some  instances  they 
exceeded  the  freight-rate,  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  the  “icing”  charges  and  the 
freight-rates  together  were  actually  more  than 
the  value  of  the  goods,  and  left  the  producer 
in  debt  for  his  shipment. 

The  Agreeing  Gentlemen,  you  will  under- 
.stand,  had  gone  heavily  into  the  business  of 
letting  out  their  refrigerator-cars  to  other  per¬ 
sons  for  the  i)urjK)se  of  carrying  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  But  in  the  meantime 
they  had  also  entered  the  produce,  poultry, 
and  dairy  trades  on  their  own  account.  They 
had  found  that  at  their  branch  houses  in 
ever)'  considerable  town  or  city  they  could 
handle  such  goods  as  easily  as  they  could 
handle  meat.  To  these  wa*  presently  added 
fruit,  and  the  Big  Pistol  being  again  brought 
into  requisition,  the  Gentlemen,  and  later 
the  full-blown  Tru.st,  l)egan  to  make  exclusive 
contracts  with  certain  railroads  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  practical  control  of  every  im|x)rtant  fruit- 
producing  region  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  CENTRES 

TltE  manner  in  which  the  control  of  the 
fruit  trade  was  achieved  in  California,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  fruit  regions,  is  a  story 
worth  telling  on  its  own  account,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  how  trusts  are  formed  and 
the  dazzling  triumphs  of  high  finance  are 
wrought. 

Carlton  B.  Hutchins  was  a  Detroit  inventor 
of  many  useful  things,  and  among  them  of 
an  improved  refrigerator-car,  the  merit  of 
which  lay  in  a  woollen  insulator  lining  (made 
of  tailors’  scraps),  which  kept  the  cold  in  and 
the  heat  out.  He  managed,  about  1886,  to 
have  five  of  these  cars  built  and  experimen¬ 
tally  operated  on  the  Michigan  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  They  proved  successful  in  every  way, 
and  he  organized  the  Detroit  Refrigerator 
Car  Company,  which  built  fifty  cars  under  his 
patents  and  used  them  in  carrying  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  the  Michigan  Central.  In 
18)^  Mr.  Hutchins  had  a  personal  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  president  of  that  railroad, 


who  promptly  ordered  the  cars  off  the  road. 
The  Detroit  Company  was,  therefore,  left 
w’ith  fifty-five  cars  on  its  hands.  Mr.  Hut¬ 
chins’s  eldest  son,  Eugene,  came  to  Chicago 
and  went  up  and  down  South  Water  Street 
trj'ing  to  find  someone  to  take  the  cars  and 
operate  them.  He  stumbled  upon  the  firm  of 
F.  A.  Thomas  &  Son,  then  doing  a  general 
commission  business  in  the  Street,  and 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  junior  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Bert  Thomas.  No  one  at  that  time 
had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  enormous 
earning  possibilities  of  the  refrigerator-car, 
but  Mr.  Thomas  thought  the  venture  was 
worth  trying. 

His  firm  ran  the  refrigerator-cars  for  a  few 
months  east  and  west,  and  finally  sent  some 
of  them  to  California  after  deciduous  fruit, 
a  thing  never  Ijefore  attempted.  Mr.  Bert 
Thomas  was  an  observing  young  man.  He 
noticed  that  at  one  cent  a  mile  the  returns 
from  a  car  that  rolled  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
back  were  goodly,  without  regard  to  any  other 
business  it  might  do.  He  believed  he  had  a 
good  thing,  and  pushed  it  to  the  utmost. 
Meantime  Mr.  Eugene  Hutchins  had  l)een 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Union  League 
Club,  where  he  had  talked  refrigerator-car 
possibilities  to  a  few  fellow-memljers.  Two 
of  these,  the  brothers  William  H.  and  Harry 
M.  Hubbard,  had  some  money,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  had  standing  at  the  banks. 
Mr.  Hutchins  induced  them  to  join  him 
in  organizing  the  Hutchins  Refrigerator  Car 
Company,  capital  stock  $1,000,000,  of  which 
only  $200,000  represented  ca.sh  invested. 
They  Iwught  out  the  old  Detroit  Refrigerator 
Car  Company  by  paying  the  Detroit  stwk- 
holders  in  Hutchins  stock,  share  for  .share. 
They  elected  themselves  officers  of  the  Hutch¬ 
ins  Company,  and  then,  with  the  two  Thom¬ 
ases,  father  and  son,  priKeeded  to  organize 
the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Compa¬ 
ny  (familiar  in  trade  histor)'  as  the  C.  F.  T.), 
with  a  nominal  capital  stwk  of  $200,000, 
none  of  which  was  paid  in,  and  of  which  they 
were  the  sole  holders.  They  next  made  a 
contract  between  themselves  as  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company  and  them¬ 
selves  as  officers  of  the  Hutchins  Refrigerator 
Car  Company,  by  which  the  California  Fruit 
Transportation  Company  rented  the  Hutch¬ 
ins  cars  at  $8.33  a  month  each.  They  were 
then  ready  to  do  business. 

The  first  move  was  to  increase  the  equip¬ 
ment.  This  was  done  through  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  fur- 
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nished  the  money  for  new  cars  and  took  the  therein,  and  nothing  seemed  as  easy  as  mak- 
Hutchins  Company’s  car-trust  scrip  at  five  ing  money. 

per  cent.,  being  a  virtual  lien  on  the  cars.  The  A  great  part  of  the  fruit  handled  from 
new  equipment  was  dispersed  about  the  coun-  California  had  l)een  shipped  by  the  Earl  Fruit 
trj’,  more  especially  about  California,  which  Company — an  in-stitution  with  which  we  shall 
had  l)een  found  to  be  a  promising  field.  At  have  more  to  do  presently.  One  day  when 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  Novemlier  30,  1890,  the  world  was  going  verj'  well  in  the  office  of 
the  books  showed  a  net  profit  of  $86,000,  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Corn- 
after  paying  ail  expenses  and  repaying  a  loan  pany,  a  quiet  man  appeared  there  and  in- 
of  $35,000  at  a  Chicago  bank.  Mo.st  of  tnxluced  himself  as  ilr.  Edward  T.  Earl, 
this  profit  had  been  made  in  the  California  the  president  of  the  Earl  Company.  He 
trade.  .\11  but  $6,000  of  this  was  appor-  said: 

tioned  among  the  happy  speculators  of  “You  people  have  been  shipping  my  fruit 
the  C,  F.  T.,  and  the  pleasing  o|)erations  of  for  two  years.  It  has  formed  three-quarters 
the  Company  were  resumed.  The  second  of  the  freight  you  handle  from  California.  I 
year,  ending  November  30,  1891,  showed  a  suggest  that  hereafter  you  pay  me  $10  a 
net  surplus  of  $129,000  above  all  expenses  and  car  commLssion  on  all  the  business  I  give 
the  interest  on  the  car-scrip;  so  that  in  two  you.” 

years,  or  rather  less  than  two  years,  the  yen-  The  well-paid  officers  of  the  C.  F.  T.  were 
ture  had  more  than  repaid  every  dollar  in-  aghast  at  this  proposition,  which  seemed  to 
vested  in  it.  '  them  presumptuous.  They  said  they  would 

The  six  financiers  now  concluded  that  they  think  it  over.  Mr.  Earl  went  on  to  New 
had  something  better  than  a  gold-mine  and  York  and  evidently  did  some  thinking  on  his 
were  vastly  elated.  They  voted  themselves  own  account.  He  came  back  in  ten  days,  and 
good  salaries  as  officers  of  the  California  Mr.  Bert  Thomas  informed  him  that  the  re- 
Fruit  Transportation  Comp)any,  they  voted  suit  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  C.  F.  T.  was 
themselves  fat  dividends  as  stockholders  that  it  would  not  share  its  profits  with  anyone. 

*  South  Water  Street  is  the  centre  of  the  produce  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  photograph  was  taken  during 
the  busiest  hours  of  the  morning  rush,  at  which  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  streets  in  the  U nited  States. 
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Mr.  Earl  said,  “Very  well,”  and  went  straight 
to  the  office  of  the  Armour  Car  line.  Before 
the  day  ended  he  had  contracted  to  rent  i,ooo 
Armour  refrigerators  at  $8.33  a  month  each. 
When  the  California  fruit  season  reof)ened 
the  C.  F.  T.  suddenly  found  that  wherever  it 
went  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  was  there  also, 
making  war  and  using  a  familiar  and  effective 
weapon;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  offering  re¬ 
bates  and  getting  the  fruit. 

Thus  confronted  with  the  loss  of  its  most 
profitable  business,  the  C.  F.  T.  had  recourse 
to  the  arcana  of  high  finance.  There  was 
$100,000  of  treasury  stock  in  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company.  Why  not 
use  that?  Happy  thought!  The  stock  was 
brought  out  and  presented  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stubbs  was  then  vice-president,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Gray  traffic  manager,  on  condition  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  make  an  exclusive  con¬ 
tract  to  haul  none  but  the  C.  F.  T.  refrigera¬ 
tor-cars.  But  here  arose  a  difficulty.  Some¬ 
one  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  deal  on  the  ground  that  unless 
the  stock  were  paid  for  by  somebody  or  in 
some  way,  the  transaction  had  elements  of 
peril.  The  C.  F.  T.  met  this  objection  in  a 
rather  ingenious  way.  The  operations  of  the 
year  had  been  profitable  elsewhere  than  in 
California.  The  Company,  for  instance,  had 
taken  $65,000  from  the  strawberry-growers 
around  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  which  had  gone 
far  to  salve  the  hurt  the  strenuous  Earl  had 
occasioned.  A  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  was 
declared,  followed  immediately  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  checks  for  the 
dividend  and  assessment  crossed  one  an¬ 
other,  the  money  was  transferred  from  one 
drawer  to  another,  the  treasury  stock  was  duly 
paid  for,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it. 

But  while  the  Southern  Pacific  all  but  con¬ 
trolled  the  outlets  from  California,  it  was 
found  that  the  exclusive  contract  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Earl  from  sending  out  his  cars. 
Some  influence  stronger  than  C.  F.  T.  ex¬ 
clusive  contracts,  and  traceable  to  the  Armour 
Car  line,  was  at  work  to  prevent  the  exclusive 
feature  from  working  according  to  sp)ecifica- 
tions.  The  Earl  business  steadily  increased; 
a  war  of  rebates  ensued  until  the  C.  F.  T. 
found  itself  furnishing  cars  for  practically 
nothing,  and  the  dream  of  great  wealth  van¬ 
ished.  The  C.  F.  T.  began  to  borrow  money 
at  the  banks  and  to  face  some  serious  con¬ 
sequences. 


At  this  juncture  one  of  its  projectors  had 
an  inspiration  that  finished  the  work  of  ruin. 
He  decided  that  if  the  company  could  only 
find  a  new  and  exclusive  market  it  could  still 
defy  the  tribe  of  Earl  and  Armour,  and  as 
there  was  no  such  market  at  home  it  must  be 
sought  abroad.  A  contract  was  made  for 
refrigerator-sp)ace  On  four  White  Star  steam¬ 
ers,  and  California  fruit  was  shipped  through 
to  Liverp)ool.  The  scheme  failed  miserably; 
the  steamship  contract  was  made  on  hard 
terms,  the  losses  were  heavy,  the  banks  be¬ 
came  uneasy  about  their  loans,  which  had 
grown  too  rapidly  for  comfort,  and  one  of 
these  institutions  for  purposes  of  .safety  en¬ 
gineered  the  transfer  of  500  of  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company’s  cars  to  Swift. 
A  period  of  febrile  existence  followed  for  the 
California  Fruit  Transportation  Company. 
It  became  involved  in  a  business  tragedy, 
features  of  which  were  a  bank  failure,  a  re¬ 
sulting  suicide;  and  made  an  end  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  Swift  of  all  the  remaining  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company’s  cars.  This 
operation  marked  the  entrance  of  the  Swift 
house  upon  the  California  fruit  trade. 

In  the  meantime  the  eyes  of  the  .Armour 
firm  had  been  drawn  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  performance  of  the  Earl  Company. 
It  was  determined  by  Armour  to  secure  that 
trade;  and  now  ensued  one  of  the  most  sinpju- 
lar  chapters  of  this  story.  In  California  there 
were  two  strong  firms  in  the  business  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  shipping  fruit,  the  Earl  Company 
and  Porter  Brothers.  Earl  had  enlarged  his 
car  equipment,  which  he  called  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Fruit  Express,  and  while  still  renting  some 
cars  he  had  purchased  many  others.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  (charitably,  perhaps)  that 
Armour  made  overtures  to  buy  him  out  and 
that  Earl  refused.  However  this  may  be. 
Armour  shortly  allied  himself  in  the  most 
remarkable  way  with  Porter  Brothers.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  alliance  has  been  made  a 
great  mystery  in  the  voluminous  testimony 
since  taken  on  the  subject.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  not  much  of  a  mystery  elsewhere.  Before 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  the 
fact  was  disclosed  that  in  a  verj'  few  years 
the  Armour  concern  “lent”  to  Porter  Broth¬ 
ers  sums  amounting  to  $485,000  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  Armour  Company  is  not  a 
bank;  it  does  not  ordinarily  lend  money. 
What,  then,  were  these  repeated  “loans”? 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  testimony  to 
see  that  they  were  rebates  by  which  Porter 
Brothers  were  enabled  to  undersell  the  Earl 
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Company.*  The  bitter  struggle  lasted  some 
years,  and  victory  made  her  usual  decision  for 
the  stronger  battalions.  When  the  Earl  Com¬ 
pany  had  stood  the  siege  as  long  as  it  could, 
it  surrendered,  and  the  Armour  Company 
took  over  all  its  business,  including  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Fruit  Express.  Thereupon  the  con¬ 
queror  must  have  reversed  the  rebate  process, 
for  after  a  time  Porter  Brothers  went  into 
bankruptcy,  and  the  Armour  Comp>any  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  monopoly  of  the  California 
fruit  business. 

The  old  California  Fruit  Transportation 
Company,  the  C.  F.  T.,  now  a  Swift  concern, 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  for 
an  excellent  rea.son.  When  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  was  investigating,  at 
Chicago,  October  13, 1904,  the  subject  of  pri¬ 
vate  cars,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  was 
George  P.  Robbins,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Armour  Car  lines.  I  take 
this  extract  from  the  proceedings: 

“Commissioner  Prouty:  ‘What  other  lines 
are  there  now  that  can  operate  in  competition 
with  your  line?  Suppose  a  railroad  wanted 
a  line  of  refrigerator-cars,  what  line  could 
it  go  to  besides  the  Armour  line  ?  ’ 

“Mr.  Robbins:  ‘Well,  there  are  .several 
other  lines  that  do  some  business.’ 

“Commissioner  Prouty:  ‘Name  some  of 
them.’ 

“Mr.  Robbins:  ‘The  Swift  jjeople  and  the 
California  Fruit  Transportation  Company.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Robbins  said  this  with  the  air  of  a 
man  reading  the  funeral  service,  but  the  effect 
on  his  auditors  was  very  different.  Some 
gasp>ed,  and  some  wanted  to  shriek  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  delicate  point  of  Mr.  Robbins’ 
sally  can  be  appreciated  only  by  understand¬ 
ing  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Swift  is 
.Armour,  and  the  California  Fruit  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  Swift,  and  the  Fruit-Growers’  Express 
is  the  California  Fruit  Transportation,  and 
the  Beef  Trust  is  one  and  all  of  these  to¬ 
gether,  and  there  is  no  more  chance  for  any¬ 
one  to  compote  with  the  Beef  Trust  in  the 
California  fruit  trade  than  there  is  to  get  the 
average  railroad  traffic  manager  to  admit  the 
truth  about  rebates.  Human  ingenuity  can¬ 
not  make  the  comparison  stronger. 

It  is  quite  true  that  for  some  years  the 
Swift  and  Armour  Car  lines  had  maintained 
a  show  of  competition,  but  after  the  formal 
launching  of  the  Beef  Trust  as  the  National 
Packing  Company,'  even  this  show  was 

•  See  Inter-Sute  Commerce  Commission  Proceedings,  Private 
Car  Case,  pp.  27,  28, 29,  igi,  192,  and  elsewhere. 


abandoned  and  all  the  refrigerator-car  lines 
of  the  packers,  under  whatever  names,  were 
opierat^  practically  as  one.  The  names  are 
legion,  and  from  them  the  uninitiated  would 
never  imagine  the  real  ownership.  Here  are 
some  of  the  titles: 

Armour  Group 

The  Armour  Refrigerator  Line 
The  Armour  Packing  Company 

Armour  &  Co. 

Fruit-Growers’  Express 
Kansas  City  Fruit  Express 
Continental  Fruit  Express 
Boyd,  Lyman  &  Co. 

Kansas  City  Dressed  Beef  Line 
Barbarossa  Refrigerator  Line 
Tropical  Refrigerator  Express 

Swijt  Group 

Swift  Refrigerator  Line 
California  Fruit  Transp>ortation 
Continental  Fruit  Transportation 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 

Morris  Group 

Morris  Refrigerator  Line 
Nelson  Morris  &  Co. 

.•Vmerican  Live  Stock  Company 

N.  K.  Fairbanks 

Hammond  Group 

George  H.  Hammond  &  Co. 

National  Car  Line 
Anglo-.\merican  Refrigerator  Line 

Of  the  cars  marked  Armour  Refrigerator 
Line  there  are  about  6,000;  of  the  Fruit-Grow¬ 
ers’  Express,  6,000;  Continental  Fruit  Ex¬ 
press,  1,600;  Swift  Refrigerator  Line,  4,500; 
National  Car  Line,  2,300;  and  so  on.  Of  the 
54,000  refrigerator-cars  (conservatively  esti¬ 
mated)  in  the  United  States,  probably  42,000 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Beef  Trust, 
and  most  of  the  others  are  op)erated  by  its 
permission  and  in  territory  that  it  designates. 

Now  you  can  begin  to  see  why  your  house¬ 
hold  expenses  have  so  much  increased  since 
the  Beef  Trust  commenced  operations.  Nine¬ 
ty  per  cent,  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  sold 
daily  in  all  Northern  cities  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  on  railroads;  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
these  have  been  transport^  in  refrigerator 
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cars.  With  practically  all  such  cars  under 
its  control,  the  Trust  has  the  produce  trade  by 
the  throat.  It  can  make  the  charges  what  it 
pleases. 

I  purpo.se  hereafter  to  show  in  detail  ex¬ 
actly  how  and  to  what  an  alarming  extent 
this  is  done,  and  how  it  affects  ever>'  house¬ 
holder.  For  the  present  I  give  these  illustra¬ 
tions: 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  526  miles  from  Chicago, 
is  a  great  .shipping-place  for  tonuitoes.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  shipper  there  has  enough  tomatoes  to 
fill  two  cars.  He  applies  to  the  railroad.  The 
railroad  probably  has  cars  of  its  own,  but,  un¬ 
der  the  threat  of  the  Big  Pistol,  it  will  furnish 
none  but  Trust  cars.  It  notifies  the  Trust, 
which  sends  down  two  empty  cars  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  charging  the  railroad  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  mile  on  each.  The  tomatoes  are  put 
alioard,  the  train  starts  for  Chicago,  and  in 
thirty-six  hours  it  is  there.  The  railroad 
company  presents  the  consignee  with  its  own 
l)ill  of  $74  on  each  car  for  freight  and  $84  on 
each  car  for  the  Trust,  collects  the  whole 
amount  and  gives  the  Trust  $168.  The 
Trust’s  charges  are  called  “icing”;  there 
has  been  consumed  in  the  two  cars  perhaps 
$30  worth  of  ice.  Net  profit  to  the  Trust 
$138  plus  the  mileage  on  the  two  cars  each 
way,  about  $16;  total,  $154;  and  the  cars 
cost  to  build  about  $qoo  each.* 

Or  take  the  Michigan  fruit  region;  take 
the  shipping  jkmiU  of  Lawton,  for  instance. 
Lawton  is  a  centre  for  the  grape  trade.  It  is 
125  miles  from , Chicago.  Suppose  a  shipper 
there  has  enough  grapes  to  load  a  car.  He 
applies  to  his  local  railroad  agent.  Now, 
grapes  can  l»e  shipped  in  any  kind  of  a  car 
that  has  ventilation;  ice  is  not  necessar)-.  The 
railroad  lias  plenty  of  ventibted  cars,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  adequate  for  this  shipment, 
and  for  their  use  there  would  be  no  charge, 
but  it  does  not  dare  to  let  the  shipper  use  one 
of  them.  The  Tru.st  sends  from  Chicago  a  car 
of  its  own  (chaiging  mileage,  of  course),  the 
grapes  are  taken  aboard,  the  car  starts  for 
('hicago  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  arrives 
there  the  next  morning,  and  the  railroad  com- 

*  are  conaer\'ali«-e  estimates.  Nobody  knorrs  the  exact 

fi^uics  and  nobody  is  Kkely  to  know.  I'te  railroads  and  the 
1  not  refuse  to  give  detailed  information  on  this  sul^t.  See 
J.  W.  Midgl^'s  testimony  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commissioa,  Chicaco.  October  lo.  1904,  page  c>.  AH  of  Mr. 
Midgley's  testinaony  is  well  worth  reading  aM  poibering  upon . 
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pany  pre.sents  to  the  consignee  a  bill  for  its 
own  freight  charges  and  the  Trust’s  bill  of  $25 
for  “  icing.”  Very  likely  no  ice  was  used.  If 
there  were,  it  was  not  more  than  a  ton.  Call 
it  two  tons,  and  the  Tru.st  has  taken  $20  profit 
besides  the  mileage— and  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
has  shown  that  the  mileage  alone  is  enough 
to  .secure  fat  profits  on  any  of  the  cars. 

This  is  the  situation  from  one  end  of  the 
countrv’  to  the  other.  No  region  escapes  ex¬ 
cept  by  not  using  any  product  that  is  carried 
in  a  refrigerator-car.  It  is  just  as  bad  for 
New  York  as  it  is  for  Chicago;  it  is  the  same 
in  Boston  as  in  St.  Paul.  I  have  seen  bills 
consignees  have  been  compelled  to  pay  that 
charged  $45  for  ice  (eighteen  tons)  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  the  ice  in  the  car  would  not 
melt  at  all  unle.ss  a  fire  were  built  underneath. 
Fruit  used  to  be  carried  in  refrigerator-cars 
from  the  Michigan  region  to  Boston  without 
“icing”  charges.  When  the  gouging  game 
began  the  charge  was  made  $20  a  car.  Next 
it  was  elevated  to  $40  a  car.  It  is  now  *55  a 
car,  and  the  price  of  ice  has  not  advanc^  a 
cent.  The  railroads  are  forced  to  assist  the 
Tru.st  operations;  to  send  out  the  circulars  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  rates,  to  collect  the  tribute, 
and  to  turn  it  over  without  deduction  to  the 
gentlemen  who  conduct  the  Trust.  They  are 
even  obliged  to  browbeat  and  threaten  those 
who  object  to  the  extortions,  to  blacklist  and 
try  to  ruin  them,  and  to  fight  the  Trust’s 
cases  in  the  courts.  A  more  extraordinary 
.situation  has  never  been  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  railroads  have  been  driven  to  abdi¬ 
cate  their  own  legal  and  imlubitable  rights 
to  assist  the  banditti  of  an  enjoined  com¬ 
bination. 

If  you  will  multiply  the  instances  I  have 
given,  and  which  I  shall  support  hereafter 
with  additions  and  documents,  into  all  the 
perishable  products  that  are  carried  in  refrig¬ 
erator-cars  to  all  the  markets  of  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  relations  of  the  Beef  Trust  to  your  daily 
affairs. 

But  only  an  inadequate  conception,  for  in 
ways  that  you  probably  never  heard  of  and  on 
things  that  escape  your  attention,  constantly 
you  pay  your  tribute  to  the  greatest  trust  in 
the  world. 

will  be  continued  in  the  .April  number. 


The  Sultana  of  Zulon 

By  BRONSON  HOWARD 
Illustrations  by  Simon  Werner 

VBOUT  a  rod  from  high-water  mark,  for  the  actions  of  his  chiefs.  Suffice  to  say, 
something  like  two  miles  from  the  the  General  had  deemed  a  telegraphic  corn- 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  set  among  a  grove  of  munication  with  Zulon  desirable ;  and,  after 
cocoanut-palms,  was  a  bungalow;  and,  at  mid-  Kent  had  installed  the  same,  the  government 
day,  a  casual  observer  might  have  deemed  it  neglected  to  send  a  boat  to  take  him  back, 
deserted,  judging  from  the  stillness  round  So  in  Zulon  he  had  remained, 
about.  A  close  inspection,  however,  from  During  his  stay  on  the  island  Kent  had 
one  of  the  balcony  puertas,  would  have  dis-  been  appointed,  by  wire.  Inspector  of  Cus- 
closed  a  sulky-looking  tao,  pulling  a  punkah-  toms.  Postmaster,  Division  Superintendent 
rope  and  muttering  to  himself  in  Moro.  of  Education,  and  various  other  things,  which 
From  the  suspicious  cleanliness  of  the  place,  took  up  very  little  of  his  time.  No  boats 
both  e.\terior  and  interior,  one  would  have  touched  at  Zulon  except  paraos,  barangays, 
surmised  that  it  was  not  the  abode  of  a  balandras,  and  every  now  and  then  a  lorcha. 
native — and  the  surmise  would  have  been  Most  of  these  vessels  were  under  ten  tons, 
correct.  so  his  customs  receipts  were  small.  The 

Frank  Kent  had  spent  eight  months  on  Moro  children  did  not  want  to  learn  “the 
the  Island  of  Zulon  wondering  why  the  great  infidel’s”  tongue,  so  his  position  as  Division 
and  good  Civil  Government  had  deemed  it  Superintendent  of  Education  had  lapsed  into 
necessary  to  throw  away  one  of  its  valued  a  purely  honorary  one.  He  himself  was  the 
lieutenants  on  a  place  like  this.  But  Kent  only  man  on  the  island  who  received  any 
was  only  a  bit  over  twenty,  and  he  was  not  mail,  consequently  his  duties  as  Postmaster 
expected  to  be  able  to  fathom  the  reasons  consisted  in  receiving  the  letter  or  tw'o  which 
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a  parao  brought  for  him  from  Zamboanga 
about  once  every  two  months. 

As  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Island 
of  Zulon,  Kent  received  each  day  a  bulletin 
as  to  events  occurring  in  the  outside  world. 
Sometimes  he  sent  typhoon  warnings  to  the 
Mindanao  ports.  Occasionally  the  Chief  of 
Constabulary  wired  questions  as  to  affairs  on 
the  island.  These  were  Kent’s  entire  duties 
as  Chief  Telegrapher. 

At  midday  on  a  certain  Tuesday  in  April, 
the  bearer  of  so  many  titles  lay  on  his  bed 
l)eneath  the  punkah,  w'ondering  where  all 
the  heat  came  from,  occasionally  slapping 
viciously  at  a  mosquito,  and  at  intervals 
taking  pot-shots  with  an  air-gun  at  the  lizards 
on  the  wall.  The  room  was,  presumably, 
the  telegraph  headquarters  of  the  island, 
but,  save  for  a  ticker  on  the  table,  it  ver>’ 
much  resembled  an  ordinary  bed-room. 

Without  any  apparent  reason,  Kent  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  swear.  His  long  residence, 
solitary  among  the  natives,  had  given  him  a 
peculiar  proficiency  in  this  particular  form 
of  articulation.  His  mtuhacho  in  the  next 
room,  who  at  the  moment  happened  to  be 
taking  his  siesta  on  the  floor,  arose  trem¬ 
bling  and  peered  cautiously  into  the  room. 

“Get  out,  you  ape-fac^  remnant  of  an 
oriental  accident!”  shouted  Kent,  catching 
sight  of  him  and  flinging  the  nearest  thing 
at  hand — a  copy  of  the  telegraph  code.  The 
remnant  dodged  and  closed  the  door. 

Just  then  the  instrument  on  the  table  began 
to  tick.  Kent  eyed  it  menacingly.  It  ticked 
again,  this  time  persistently.  Kent  arose 
and  adjusted  the  transmitter.  It  gave  out  a 
series  of  spasmodic  jerks.  It  was  one  of  his 
constabularios  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
and  the  message  came  unevenly,  as  if  the 
transmitter  were  in  doubt. 

“Steamer  anchored  in  the  channel.” 
muttered  Kent.  “He’s  full  of  tuba."  He 
tapped  back  something  to  the  effect  that 
his  constabulario  had  an  ancestry  of  swine 
with  the  souls  of  apes.  The  response  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  former  message: 
“  Click — click — Un  vapor  grande  alcoba  de 
jondeor  en  la  bajio  y  mandan  bota  a  tiena." 

He  rushed  to  the  window  and  pushed  back 
the  shutter.  As  he  might  have  known,  the 
palms  shut  from  xiew  any  craft  that  might  be 
in  the  bay. 

“  A  large  steamer  in  the  bay  and  putting  off 
a  boat.  Ye  gods!  I  wonder  what  it  means. 
Gad!  if  she  put  off  a  boat  it  must  nearly  be 
ashore  by  this.”  Then  he  raised  his  voice: 


"Pedro!  1  Mi  calsetines,  mi  pantalons.  Apu- 
rate  I  hijo  du  perro  !  ” 

The  son  of  a  dog  nearly  fell  apart  in 
attempting  to  reach  pants  and  socks  at  the 
same  time.  Tremblingly  he  handed  them 
to  his  master. 

"Mi  camiseta,  carabao!"  shouted  Kent 
again.  The  muchacho  dropped  both  breeches 
and  socks  to  the  floor  as  if  they  burned  him. 
The  shirt  found,  Kent  threw  it  on  in  haste, 
following  it  with  his  riding-breeches  and 
boots,  then  he  buttoned  his  constabulary  coat 
tightly,  buckled  on  his  two  .45’s  beneath  it, 
pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  seized  his  riding- 
crop,  and  left  the  house. 

At  the  door  his  Chinese  pony  stood  saddled, 
held  by  an  orderly.  He  mounted  it  and  rode 
in  the  direction  of  the  landing-place — a  rather 
amateurish  imitation  of  a  wharf,  built  by 
himself  in  his  leisure  hours  with  the  aid  of 
some  two  hundred  taos. 

As  he  drew  near  this  remarkable  feat  of 
engineering,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  natives,  clad 
in  their  summer  costumes  of  breech-cloths, 
gathered  around  a  person  who  was  gesticula¬ 
ting.  At  first  he  thought  the  gesticulator 
a  Parsee  merchant,  as  all  he  could  make  out 
was  a  skirted  figure.  As  he  came  closer,  he 
almost  pulled  up  his  pony  in  sheer  astonish¬ 
ment. 

It  was  a  woman — an  .\merican  woman! 
It  seemed  incredible.  little  distance  off,  a 
ship’s  gig  was  being  propelled  out  to  bay, 
where,  from  the  funnel  of  the  steamer  of 
some  five  hundred  tons,  came  steady  clouds 
of  soft-coal  smoke.  She  was  endently  not 
anchored. 

Kent  dismounted  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  newcomer,  threw  his  reins  to  one  of  the 
taos,  and,  plying  his  riding-crop  vigorously, 
drove  the  rest  to  their  respective  casas. 

Then  he  saw  before  him  a  girl  of  perhaps 
seventeen  years;  a  tiny  little  thing,  all  eyes 
and  hair;  deep  blue  the  first,  and  they  looked 
at  him  half-frightened,  half-appealing.  He 
suddenly  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  protector; 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  doffed 
his  cap. 

“How  are  you?”  he  began  genially. 
Then  he  paused  and  racked  his  brain  for 
words  appropriate  to  the  situation;  and  not 
finding  any,  stared  at  the  newcomer.  But 
she  only  replied  with  a  bewildered  look. 

“How  are  you?”  he  repeated.  “I  am 
very’  glad  to  see  you.”  He  held  out  his  hand. 
She  placed  a  very  small  white  one  in  his 
palm,  and  he  held  it  for  a  second,  gingerly. 
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His  eyes  wandered  out  to  the  bay.  The 
gig  had  returned  to  the  steamer  and  was 
being  swung  on  the  davits.  The  accommo¬ 
dation-ladder  had  been  taken  up. 

He  was  overwhelmed  with  a  desire  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  captain  and 
hold  a  conversation  with  him  through  the 
means  of  one  of  his  .4S’s.  The  utter  imbe¬ 
cility  of  a  man  who  knew  the  coast  putting 
a  girl  like  this  one  off  on  a  God-forsaken 
island  like  Zulon'. 


Suddenly  he  became  con.scious  ol 
the  fact  that  his  hands  were  rough, 
tanned,  and  ill-kept. 

“I  am  —  that  is  —  my  name  is 
Kent,  ”  he  stammered.  “  I — that  is 
— ^tnay  I  ask  what  I  can  do  for  you  ? 

I — you  see — I  am  the  Inspector  of 
Customs.  ” 

“I  am  Amy  Leigh,”  the  girl  said 
in  a  very  tiny  voice.  “I  am  going 
to  live  here — you — ”  She  blushed, 
and  averted  her  gaze. 

Kent  stared  at  her  for  a  moment 
in  amazement.  “Live  here!”  he 
ejaculated.  “Live  here!!  Here!" 

He  noticed  that  a  hanca  man  was 
unloading  a  trunk  and  a  suit-case 
from  his  craft.  The  trunk  was  sten¬ 
cilled  in  large  black  letters; 

AMY  LEIGH, 

MUYO,  ZULON,  P.  1. 

“Going  to  live  here,”  he  muttered  again; 
then  burst  out  with:  “Good  heavens!  Miss 
Leigh,  haven’t  you  made  a  mistake  ?” 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  on  the 
brink  of  tears.  A  certain  wild,  mad  feeling 
as  if  to  seize  his  hair  and  tug  at  it  came  over 
Kent. 


IT  WAS  A  AMERICAN  WOMAN” 

i;  “My  dear  Miss  Leigh,”  he  protested, 
s  “  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing.  This 
is  no  place  for  a  white  woman.  I  am  the 
e  only  man  of  your  color  on  the  island.  You — 
g  well,  really — you  must  go  back,  you  know.” 
;r  He  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  ship  had  no  right  to  send  a  boat  ashore 
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l)efore  she  got  entrance-papers.  As  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Customs  for  that  port  he  had  a  right 
to  hold  her  up.  It  was  against  the  regulations 
to  land  passengers  and  baggage  before  proper 
inspection  by  the  customs  officials.  He 
speedily  unlocked  the  door  of  the  shed  that 
served  him  as  a  customs  signal-office,  and 
seizing  a  code-flag,  threw  it  to  a  boatman 
with  orders  to  run  it  up  on  his  balandra. 
Then,  megaphone  in  hand,  he  sht)uted  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  lungs: 

“Ship  ahoy!  I !  Ahoy! !  I  h — hoy!  !  !  ” 

The  steamer  with  majestic  indifference 
began  to  head  for  the  open  sea. 

.^gain  Kent  .shouted — louder,  if  possible. 
Then  he  threw  down  the  megaphone  and 
pointed  wildly  to  the  flag  that  floated  from 
the  balandra' s  masthead — Ensign  “Y  Z,  ” 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  seaman’s  code, 
signifies  “Wait  for  me.’’  However,  either 
the  people  on  the  steamer  could  not  read 
the  flag  or  else  they  did  not  care  to  dally  in 
the  bay,  for  the  vessel  was  now  steaming 
away  from  the  island  with  engines  going  at 
their  fullest  capacity,  to  judge  from  the  stream 
of  smoke  pouring  from  her  funnels. 

Under  ordinar)’  circumstances  Kent  would 
have  given  vent  to  an  outburst  of  profanity 
sufficient  to  darken  the  air  for  yards  around; 
with  the  girl  beside  him,  however,  he  could 
only  stand  and  grit  his  teeth.  When  he  had 
sufficiently  mastered  his  emotion,  he  turned 
to  her. 

“That’s  all  right,’’  he  .said  consolingly, 
noting  that  she  was  still  applying  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  her  eyes.  “I’ll  telegraph  for  a 
coa.st'guard  boat  from  Zamboanga.  \  couple 
of  days  on  the  island  won’t  be  so  bad.” 

“Are  you  going  to  send  me  back?”  .she 
asked.  He  detected  the  near  presence  of 
tears  in  her  voice. 

“Going  to  send  you  back?”  he  reiterated. 
“Why,  don’t  you  want  to  go?” 

She  stamp^  her  white-shod  foot.  Kent 
noticed  it  was  a  ver)’  pretty  foot.  “I  won’t 
go!”  she  exclaimed,  and  then,  in  quite  the 
old-fashioned  way,  she  burst  into  tears. 

‘  ‘  You — you — why — why — did — you— send 
for  me?” — a  sob  after  each  word,  and  a 
quick  succession  of  them  as  an  end-up. 

The  sobs  unmanned  Kent.  He  sat  down 
on  the  girl’s  trunk  and  looked  at  her.  He 
did  not  answer  her  question.  He  was 
really  tr^’ing  to  remember  what  she  had  said. 
He  knew  it  had  been  something  preposter¬ 
ous,  and  that  there  was  something  personal 
in  the  remark;  but  at  the  moment  his  mind 


was  absolutely  void  of  aught  save  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  had  received  a  shock. 

“  You — are — not — an  —  American ;  you  — 
you — you — are — you — are — the  Sultan — you 
— you ” 

Kent  still  glared,  speechless. 

“I  won’t  go  back.  You — you — are— you 
— are — ”  She  burst  into  yet  wilder  Veeping. 

“Not  an  .American — Sultan  of  Zulon — 
sent  for  you,  ”  he  repeated  vaguely.  There 
was  something  wrong.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
explanation  came  to  him.  He  “  had  them.” 
That  was  it.  He  had  known  it  would  event¬ 
ually  come  from  drinking  that  vile  '‘vino." 
In  all  probability  he  was  in  his  bed  at  the 
bungalow,  and  this  was  some  wild  fantasy 
conjured  up  by  his  liquor-besotted  mind. 

But  the  girl’s  sobbing  was  too  real.  That 
could  not  be  fantasy.  No,  he  must  face  this 
thing,  whatever  it  was. 

He  rose,  and  putting  his  whistle  to  his 
lips,  called  some  taos,  whom  he  ordered  to 
cany-  the  luggage  to  his  bungalow.  Also 
he  directed  that  his  quelis  should  be  driven 
down.  Then  he  turned  to  the  girl. 

“  My  rig  will  be  here  presently,”  he  said, 
“  to  take  you  to  my  bungalow.  Meanwhile,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  how  you  happened  to  come  here. 
I  must  confess  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  your  last  few  remarks.”  This  was  not 
Kent’s  natural  mode  of  diction — he  believed 
afterward  that  he  had  read  the  speech 
somewhere  in  a  book — but  he  was  confronted 
with  an  occasion  that  called  for  no  ordinary- 
language. 

He  threw  Dpen  the  door  of  the  makeshift 
custom-house.  Its  furniture  consisted  wholly 
of  a  bamboo  table,  a  chair  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  box  that  had  once  contained 
tinned  meat.  He  waved  grandly  to  the  chair 
and  seated  himself  on  the  box.  The  girl  sat 
down,  still  holding  to  her  eyes  the  piece  of 
cambric,  now  a  wet  rag. 

“My  name  is  Frank  Kent,  and,  as  you 
can  see  by  my  uniform,  or  rather  what’s  left 
of  it” — he  glanced  down  at  the  soiled  khaki 
ruefully — “I  am  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Con¬ 
stabulary-.  I  am  here  with  a  detachment 
of  men  (all  Filipinos)  to  maintain  the  tele¬ 
graph  system  on  this  island.  I  am  the  only- 
white  man  on  the  island.  There  was  an¬ 
other  until  about  six  months  ago;  he  w-as  the 
Sultan’s  agent — looked  after  the  pearl  inter¬ 
ests,  you  knoyy- — he  was  rather  a  bad  sort. 
He’s  in  the  States  now.” 

He  paused,  and  fi.xed  his  eyes  on  her.  She 
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seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  choke  back 
the  sobs,  and  showed  no  inclination  at  all 
to  shed  light  on  his  darkness. 

“I’m  a  West  Point  man.  W’asn’t  good 
enough,  though,  so  they  dropped  me  in  my 
third  year,  and  I  came  out  here  as  a  volunteer. 
I’ve  been  here — not  on  this  island,  you 
know,  but  in  the  Philippines — ever  since  ’99. 
Long  time,  isn’t  it?  Ever  since  ’99.” 

Still  she  said  nothing.  He  went  on:  “And 
you’re  the  first  white  woman  I’ve  seen  for 
over  a  year — nearly  eighteen  months.  They 
had  me  detailed  up  at  Capiz  in  Panay  first. 
Daresay  you  passlwl  it.  There  are  a  few 
white  people  there  now;  but  when  I  was 
there  only  one  other  white  man  was  in  the 
town.  Then  they  sent  me  here.  I’ve 
been - ” 

A  man’s  body  obstructed  the  sunlight 
coming  through  the  door.  Kent  looked  up. 
So  did  the  girl. 

A  short,  rather  fat  Moro  stood  on  the  thresh¬ 
old.  He  was  an  evil-eyed,  thick-lipped 
native  with  the  mark  of  the  savage  upon  him 
— an  ineradicable  brand  that  his  clothes  only 
made  more  evident.  He  was  attired  in  a 
frock-coat  that  reached  nearly  to  his  heels, 
a  red-spotted  green  vest,  and  a  pair  of  laven¬ 
der  trousers.  On  his  feet  were  shoes  of 
glistening  patent  leather,  over  which  he 
wore  white  spats,  and  on  his  head,  tilted  at 
a  coquettish  angle,  reposed  a  shining  tile 
of  a  fashion  at  least  five  years  old.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  bulky  cigar,  and  in  the  other 
he  twirled  a  gold-headed  Malacca  cane. 
Obscuring  one  eye  was  a  monocle. 

Kent  eyed  him  in  disgust.  “Well,  what 
do  you  want  ?  ”  he  asked  coldly. 

As  for  the  girl,  as  the  absurd  squat  figure 
met  her  eyes,  she  laughed  for  all  her  tears. 
The  monocled  one  gazed  on  her  approvingly, 
but  said  nothing. 

The  asking  of  questions  which  remained 
unanswered  was  beginning  to  wear  on  Kent’s 
ner\’es;  also,  he  noted  the  approving  glance. 
His  face  grew  menacing.  “What  do  you 
want?”  he  vociferated  angrily.  “Remove 
yourself,  you  animated  caricature  I  Vete 
fuera  pronto.  Get  out  quick  and  shed  that 
darky-camp-meeting  get-up.  Lacat  na  Ma- 
dali,  In  carabao!” 

“You  are  yourself  a  carabao,”  returned 
the  squat  one  thickly  and  with  heat.  “You 
yourself  will  remove,  and  I  this  senorita 
will  to  my  casa  grandi  take.  ” 

“Oh,  you  will,  will  you?”  sneered  Kent. 
“Is  that  so?  Well,  just  let  me  tell  you  this. 


you  oriental  accident,  if  you  don’t  remove 
yourself  in  something  less  than  half  a  minute. 
I’ll  take  you  by  the  back  of  that  tree-trunk 
you  call  a  neck  and  dump  you  out  on  the 
water,  sabe  ?  This  lady  is  an  American, 
and  at  present  I  have  the  honor  to  be  her 
host.  Vete  fuera  pronto  —  aprisa  —  sabe 
that  ?  ” 

“You  speak  lie — you  speak  big  lie,  Ameri¬ 
cano!”  shouted  the  one  to  whom  the  fore¬ 
going  courteous  address  had  been  made. 
“Eito  mi  esposa — my  wife  for  whom  I  send. 
My  girl  she  is.  You  her  give  to  me,  perro 
Americano!” 

“Perro  Americano,  eh?”  said  Kent  un¬ 
pleasantly.  “Is  that  so?”  Quickly  yet 
firmly  he  seized  the  Moro  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and  without  further  words  depos¬ 
ited  him  on  the  wharf,  where  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  head-men, 
naked  save  for  their  bajogs,  who  attempted 
to  lift  him  to  his  feet.  Disdaining  their  aid, 
the  monocled  one  rose,  and  those  within 
kicking  distance  each  received  a  lusty  kick. 
Then  the  kicker  danced  on  one  foot  and  shook 
his  fist  at  Kent.  Following  his  example,  the 
bajoged  ones  brandished  their  spears  threat¬ 
eningly  in  that  gentleman’s  direction. 

Kent  unbuckled  his  holsters  and  removed 
his  .4S’s.  He  held  them  lovingly  in  his  hands 
for  a  few  moments,  evidently  admiring  their 
beauty.  Then  he  dropped  his  hands  to  his 
sides  and  stepped  beyond  the  door.  The 
brandishing  of  spears  ceased.  But  Kent 
was  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  Moros. 
To  all  appearances  he  was  interested  in 
nothing  save  the  heavens  above. 

Suddenly  he  raised  both  guns  and  fired  the 
two  revolvers  almost  simultaneously.  Two 
cranes,  which  had  been  circling  overhead, 
dropped  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  frock- 
coated  one.  Kent  replaced  the  revolvers  in 
his  holsters  and  looked  fixedly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  head-men. 

“Ang  tan  nga  dali  nag  pamatay,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  tallest  of  the  spear-carriers,  and 
the  words  were  repeated  fearsomely. 

The  girl  clutch^  his  arm.  “What  are 
they  saying?”  she  asked.  “What  does  it  all 
mean?” 

“They  are  at  present  alluding  to  me  under 
the  pleasing  and  sonorous  title  of  ‘The  one 
who  makes  others  die  swiftly.’  As  far  as 
knowing  what  it  all  means,  I  am  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  you  are.  ” 

The  warriors  began  to  move  away.  He 
of  the  frock-coat  was  helped  into  a  quelis 
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standing  by,  a  gorgeous  affair  in  red  with 
white  trimmings. 

“Who  is  he — the  man  who  was  here?” 
she  questioned  again.  There  was  a  note 
of  fear  in  her  voice. 

“  Oh!  His  Excellency  in  the  glad  garments  ? 
That’s  Ram  Si  Ko,  Datto  of  the  Vians,  and 
called  by  some  people  the  Sultan  of  Zulon, 
and  he’s — why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

The  girl  wavered,  then  staggered  into  his 
arms  a  dead  weight. 

“  Here’s  a  pickle,  ”  muttered  Kent.  “  She’s 
fainted.” 


Never  before  had 
Kent’s  household  known 
such  a  zest  for  tidiness  to 
possess  him.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  newcomer 
had  been  carried  to  Kent’s 
guest-chamber,  the  whole 
bungalow  went  through 
a  transformation.  But  it 
was  on  the  cotnedor  that 
he  lavished  most  of  his 
attention,  diving  into 
trunks  and  boxes,  closets, 
and  drawers  to  produce 
the  articles  necessary  for 
the  changes  he  desired  to 
bring  about.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  when 
.^my  came  to  conscious¬ 
ness  again,  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  a  room  which  she 
had  never  seen  before, 
and  a  little  Filipino  girl 
sitting  by  her  side  rubbing 
her  temples  with  eau-de- 
Cologne.  She  rose  and 
looked  about.  It  was 
dusk.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  quaint  tap¬ 
estry;  a  long  cheval- 
glass  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  room;  her 
clothes  were  neatly  laid 
out  on  a  couch;  there 
was  a  dres.sing  -  table 
with  all  necessary’  toi¬ 
let  articles  near  by. 

The  little  girl  helped 
her  to  dress,  and  then 
THE  GARB  OF  signed  for  her  to follow. 

They  walked  through 
a  narrow  passage,  and 
the  girl  oj)ened  a  door.  Amy  passed  through 
into  a  room  that  a  few  hours  previously  had 
consisted  of  four  bare  walls  of  a  dirty-white 
color,  its  entire  furniture  an  oil-clothed  table 
upon  w’hich  were  set  some  bottles  of  ketchup, 
tabasco  sauce,  etc.,  two  chairs,  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  bolos  stacked  in  a  comer. 

Now,  however,  the  walls  were  covered 
with  freshly  cut  pialms;  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  table,  on  which  was  a  spotlessly 
clean  cloth,  brightly  shining  knives  and  forks, 
and  rare  chinaware,  and  in  the  centre  a  large 
silver  punch-bowl,  in  which  were  orchids  and 
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other  tropical  growths.  On  either  side  of 
the  bowl  stood  silver  candelabra  burning  red 
tapers  and  ornamented  with  shades  of  palest 
green.  Over  the  table  was  suspended  a  pun¬ 
kah,  which  was  swajing  gently. 

Amy  paused,  convinced  for  a  moment  that 
she  was  in  the  States  again.  Then  a  young 
man  attired  in  evening  clothes  of  purest 
white,  with  stiffly  starched  shirt-bosom  and 
carefully  tied  bow,  came  forward  and  greeted 
her. 

“Welcome  to  what  little  we  have.  Miss 
I^igh,  ”  he  said. 

A  white-jacketed  boy  ])ulled  back  her 
chair,  and  after  she  had  taken  her  place 
the  white-clad  young  man  seated  himself 
directly  opposite. 

As  the  soup  w'as  served,  some  stringed 
instruments  outside  began  to  play  an  air 
popular  in  the  States  some  years  before. 
While  she  ate,  Amy  discreetly  examined  her 
companion.  If  she  were  small  for  a  woman, 
the  same  could  be  said  of  him  in  comparison 
with  other  men.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  his 
height  of  bare  four  inches  over  five  feet, 
his  wavy  light  hair,  his  long-fringed  lashes, 
and  delicately  cut  features,  gave  him  an  air 
akin  to  effeminacy.  But  that  was  but  a  first 
impression.  His  mouth  was  small,  but  his 
lips  set  tightly  together,  and  his  chin  was 
square  and  obstinate.  Then,  too,  beneath 
those  long-fringed  lashes  were  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  could,  in  a  moment,  be  as  hard  and  cold 
as  steel. 

The  dinner  was  excellent — thanks  to  the 
fact  that  Kent  had,  in  order  to  assure  him¬ 
self  of  its  success,  shown  his  Chino  exactly 
how  he  wanted  everything  done,  going  so 
far  in  practical  demonstration  as  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  kitchen  himself.  During  the 
numerous  courses,  the  conversation  was 
such  as  might  have  occurred  had  they  met 
for  the  first  time  under  the  most  conventional 
circumstances.  Kent  asked  many  questions 
about  affairs  in  the  States,  but  evidently 
he  knew  more  about  them  than  his  guest. 
She  had  seen  no  new  plays,  read  no  new 
books,  knew  nothing  of  the  political  aspect 
of  events. 

When  they  reached  the  coffee,  Kent’s 
curiosity  broke  the  bounds  of  conventionality. 
“  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  you  lived  in 
America?”  he  asked. 

“At  Alameda — that’s  in  California.  I 
was  at  the  convent-school  there — the  nunnery 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  ” 

And  then  the  whole  story  came  out.  She 


was  an  orphan.  Her  mother  she  had  never 
seen,  her  father  had  died  when  she  was  eight 
years  old,  and  from  that  time  on  she  had 
lived  at  the  convent.  She  had  never  kpown 
anyone  with  the  exception  of  the  nuns  and 
the  girls  who  were  her  school-mates.  During 
her  vacations  she  had  always  remained  alone 
with  the  sisters.  The  latter  had  wished  her 
to  become  a  nun.  But  Amy  had  read  some 
old  novels  that  the  girls  had  smuggled  in  for 
her,  and  she  had  Byron’s  poems;  and  it  was 
romance,  and  not  perpetual  conventual  seclu¬ 
sion,  that  she  pin^  for. 

One  day,  one  of  the  girls,  the  one  who 
shared  her  desk,  brought  a  present  for  the 
sisters,  wrapped  in  a  week-old  newspaper. 
She  left  the  newspaper  in  her  .desk.  .\my 
read  an  advertisement  therein  and  clipped 
it  out.  She  produced  the  clipping  for  Kent’s 
inspection: 

A  gentleman  of  means,  residing  in  the  Orient,  de¬ 
sires  marriage  with  an  American  girl.  Enclose 
photogp^ph  and  give  f>articulars.  Address  Box 
A-49,  San  Francisco  Clarion. 

The  Orient  was  another  name  for  romance 
to  a  Byron-fed  imagination.  She  had  a  little 
miniature  of  herself  that  one  of  the  girls  had 
painted  and  given  her  for  a  Christmas  gift. 
She  enclosed  this  and  gave  a  friend’s  ad¬ 
dress.  Then  she  confided  in  this  friend, 
who  was  a  day  scholar,  and  asked  her  to 
take  charge  of  any  letter  that  might  come 
in  reply.  The  girls  in  the  convent  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  any  mail  that  could  not  be 
read  by  the  nuns. 

Finally  an  answer  came — and  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  “gentleman  of  means  residing 
in  the  Orient.”  These  also  Amy  handed  to 
Kent.  The  photograph  he  recognized  as  an 
enlargement  of  a  snapshot  of  himself  in 
native  garb,  which  he  had  allowed  Barbour, 
the  Sultan’s  pearl  agent,  to  take  some  weeks 
before  the  latter  left  for  t|ie  States. 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  neat,  clerkly 
hand,  and  Kent  was  not  surprised  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  script  of  the  pearl  agent;  he  was 
beginning  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  whole 
matter  now.  The  letter  had  informed  the 
girl  that  the  Sultan  of  Zulon  (as  {>er  photo 
enclosed)  was  charmed  with  her  beauty, 
and  would  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth  if 
he  could  make  her  his  w'ife.  It  further 
stated  that  as  soon  as  she  notified  him  w’hen 
she  would  care  to  take  the  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  to 
Zulon,  ticket  and  travelling  expenses  would 
be  forwarded  to  her. 
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On  replying  that  she  was  ready  to  start  at 
any  time,  the  ticket  and  money  came. 

She  had  no  relatives  that  she  knew  of  and 
no  friends  who  could  aid  her.  The  life  at 
the  convent  was  hateful  to  her.  She  had 
the  chance  of  marrying  a  very  good-looking 
Eastern  potentate.  “Sultana  of  Zulon” 
sounded  well  in  her  ears.  She  recalled  the  old 
“Arabian  Nights”;  she  was  romantic — she 
came.  That  was  all. 

It  took  Amy  more  than  an  hour  thus  to 
explain  matters  to  Kent.  During  her  story 
he  had  watched  her  closely;  watched  the 
play  of  her  blue  eyes,  the  glint  of  the  light  on 
her  masses  of  light-brown  hair,  the  whiteness 
of  her  neck  and  shoulders ;  the  dimples  in  her 
cheeks  that  showed  for  the  first  time  when 
she  recalled  a  humorous  episode  in  her  life 
at  the  convent;  he  noted  the  quaver,  too,  in  her 
voice  as  she  ended:  “So  I  came.”  There 
was  nothing  more  for  her  to  tell. 

“Well,”  said  he,  after  a  long  silence,  “I 
suppose  you  have  lost  that  beautiful  dream 
of  becoming  Sultana  since  you  have  seen  the 
masculine  gender  of  that  title.  A  worse  rascal 
never  lived.  He  has  all  the  vices  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  barbarism  combined,  and  the  virtues 
of  neither.  He  was  in  England  four  years, 
you  know,  before  he  left — for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He’s  immensely  wealthy,  and  all 
that.  Has  a  private  pearl-fishery  on  the  other 

side  of  the  island - ” 

“He  is  horrible!”  She  shivered,  her  eyes 
api)ealing. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  him,”  he 
assured  her,  his  teeth  coming  together  with  a 
snap.  “If  he  tries  any  of  his  humorous 
tricks  on  me,  he’ll  find  himself  some  place 
in  infinity.  For  some  time  I’ve  just  been 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  suppress  him.  He’s 
only  got  to  meddle  with  me  once.”  Kent’s 
clinched  fist  came  down  heavily  on  the  table. 
“I’ll  make  him  wish  his  mother  had  died 
before  he  was  bom.  ” 

Suddenly  Pedro  burst  into  the  room. 
“Senor,  senor/'’  he  shrieked,  then  fell  in  a 
heap  at  his  master’s  feet. 

Kent  rose  and  pulled  him  up.  “What’s 

the  matter  with  you,  you  little - ?”  Then 

he  noticed  that  the  boy  was  bleeding  pro¬ 
fusely  from  a  cut ‘on  the  head. 

He  spoke  to  him  in  Vi.sayan,  softening  his 
voice.  But  the  boy  did  not  answer.  He 
was  insensible. 

“You’d  better  go  to  your  room.  Miss 
Leigh,  ”  said  Kent  quietly.  “  When  a  bolo- 
man  strikes  my  muchacho,  he’s  got  to  look 


out  for  me.  ”  He  took  one  of  the  candelabra 
and  led  the  way  to  her  room.  “  Excuse  me,  ” 
he  said,  handing  the  light  to  her  and  passing 
on  to  the  next  door. 

Within  a  moment  his  evening  clothes  were 
lying  in  a  heap  on  the  bed,  and  he  was  pulling 
on  riding-costume  and  buckling  on  his  re¬ 
volvers.  A  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  then 
a  succession  of  them. 

“  Come  in,  ”  he  cried.  Anselmo,  his  Con¬ 
stabulary  Sergeant,  stood  before  him,  a  T ag'ala 
who  had  been  with  him  ever  since  he  had 
joined  the  Constabulary.  The  Sergeant  sa¬ 
luted,  and  spoke  to  him  in  pigeon-English. 

“Bolo-men  come,  cut  wires,  so  me  to  you 
no  can  talk.  Bolo-men  come  to  my  casa, 
me  they  would  kill.  Me  they  no  kill,  all 
same  Antonio,  he  dead.  Eugenio  he  no  dead, 
very  bad  hurt.  Me  no  more  fight  can  do  now.” 
— He  produced  his  empty  revolver — “  Bolo- 
men  got  cuartel.  No  can  get  cartridges.  They 
men  come  get  you  now.  You  now  they  kill. 
You  give  me  cartridges,  fight  can  do.” 

Kent  unslung  his  revolvers.  “  Coming 
here,  are  they?”  he  said  meditatively.  “Is 
that  so?”  He  unlocked  his  table  drawer  and 
pointed  to  a  box  of  cartridges.  The  Sergeant 
filled  the  chambers  of  his  revolvers  and  then 
his  cartridge-belt.  ” 

“  Me  have  done  kill  five  bolo-men,  ”  he 
remarked  with  satisfaction. .  Bueno?'' 

"Bueno!"  agreed  Kent.  “Why  bolo-men 
come?  You  know?” 

“Say  you  got  esposa  Sultan.  Say  come 
take  esposa,  you  no  can  talk  Manila,  you  no 
can  talk  Zamboanga,  you  no  can  talk  Iloilo. 
They  cut  wires.  You  no  can  get  soldados, 
you  must  give  up  esposa." 

A  wild  shout  broke  out  from  behind  the 
house,  and  a  shot  came  from  below. 

“Me  tell  Faustino,  all  same  Juan,  all 
same  Gervasio.  No  have  got  more.” 

“  You  go  outside  casa, "  said  Kent  suddenly. 
“  You  light  big  heap  sticks,  straw — you  make 
big  light,  sabe  ?" 

“Me  sabe."  The  Sergeant  saluted  and 
was  gone.  Kent  walked  to  the  window.  A 
dark  form  was  scurrying- across  the  jardin. 
He  fired,  and  the  man  went  down.  Then, 
as  if  by  a  preconcerted  simal,  a  wild  whoop 
came  from  all  »des  of  the  house  and  the  bolo- 
men  streamed  out  of  the  {^ove  of  palms. 

Kent  walked  out  of  the  room,  down  the  hall, 
and  out  on  the  balcony.  A  bright  blaze  from 
the  beach  showed  him  that  Anselmo  had 
obeyed  his  instructions.  In  the  light,  bolo- 
men,  stretched  out  three  deep  before  the  bun- 
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galow,  stood  out  blackly,  a  sullen,  huddled 
mass.  The  hre  gleamed  redly  on  their  spears 
and  bolos. 

Kent’s  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a 
yell  of  derision,  and,  almost  immediately, 
the  ranks  parted  and  a  man  in  a  riding  suit  of 
khaki  stepped  from  among  them.  It  was 
he  of  the  monocle,  and  the  monocle  was  still 
in  place. 

He  pointed  his  stick  at  Kent.  “For  my 
wife  I  have  come,  ”  he  said  exultantly.  “  Y ou 
give  to  me,  me  for  her  have  sent.  You  do 
not  give  to  me,  I  her  take.  ” 

Kent  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder. 
He  turned.  The  girl  held  out  both  hands 
beseechingly. 

“You  won’t  let  him  take  me?”  she  en¬ 
treated. 

“Now  don’t  you  worry,  little  girl,”  said 
Kent  lightly.  “You  go  back  to  your  room 
and  lock  your  door.  ” 

Ram  Si  Ko  stepp>ed  forward.  “You  come 
with  me,  ”  he  growled  thickly  at  the  girl. 

“  Go  to  your  room,  ”  repeated  Kent  slowly, 
“and  lock  your  door.”  Amy  paused  a 
moment  and  looked  at  him. '  “Go!” 

She  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 
Kent  faced  the  crowd,  and  addressed  them 
in  their  own  language. 

“Have  you  one  Ramang  among  you?”  he 
asked. 

A  tall  native  in  a  single  garment  of  white 
stepped  forward.  “Unku,  I  am  here,”  he 
said.  “Ramang,  thy  servant.” 

“To  thee,  then,  ^mang,  I  speak,”  con¬ 
tinued  Kent.  “This  lady  is  my  country¬ 
woman,  and  she  would  not  marry  the  one  ye 
call  Lord.  ”  Kent,  noting  Ram  Si  Ko’s  hand 
steal  toward  his  belt,  paused,  and  appar¬ 
ently  aimlessly  toyed  with  his  own  revolver. 
Presently  he  went  on.  “Therefore,  I  shall 
not  let  this  thing  be.  Are  ye  men,  or  cowards, 
that  ye  set  upon  one  in  numbers — one  who 
has  been  your  friend  ?  Are  ye  fools,  that  ye 
would  enrage  Him  Who  Rules  the  Great 
Countr)'  Beyond?  Wilt  thou  not  prevail 
upon  these,  thy  countrymen,  to  be  gone  ?  I 
would  ask  aid  of  neither  Ramang  nor  of 
any  man  were  I  alone,  but  it  is  for  the  lady  I 
speak - ” 

“Give  to  me  the  woman  who  is  mine,” 
interrupted  the  Sultan.  “And  as  for  thee, 
dog!” — he  struck  Ramang  with  his  riding- 
crop — “  learn  how  ye  name  my  enemy 
‘  Unku'" 

“The  woman  thou  shalt  not  have,”  said 
Kent  slowly.  “As  for  thee,  thou  son  of 


swine,  with  the  soul  of  an  ape,  thou  whose 
mother  knew  not  the  man  who  begot  thee — 
for  thee — if  thou  wouldest  have  her,  thou 
must  take  her.  Aye,  take  her  from  me,  me 
who  challenge  thy  right  to  be  Datto  of  the 
Vians,  and  the  One  whom,  by  the  Law  of 
Dagan  Jhrad,  thou  must  contend  with  for 
thy  Lordship — thou  carrion!”  He  leaned 
forward  and  deliberately  struck  him  across 
the  mouth. 

With  an  inarticulate  cry  of  hate.  Ram  Si 
Ko’s  hand  went  to  his  breast,  but  before  he 
could  draw  his  weapon  he  found  himself 
looking  down  the  barrel  of  a  .45. 

“I  will  fight  thee  by  the  law  of  Dagan 
Jhrad,”  said  the  holder  of  the  Colt.  “Vio¬ 
late  not  that  law.  ” 

The  Sultan  threw  out  both  hands  and 
turned  to  the  bolo-men:  “Kill  ye  this  man,” 
he  shrieked;  but  there  was  no  motion  among 
his  followers,  only  a  muttering:  “The  Law 
of  Dagan  Jhrad.  The  Unku  has  contested 
thy  right.  ’Tis  the  law  of  Dagan  Jhrad 
that  none  save  thy  hand  be  lifted  against 
him.” 

Dagan  Jhrad  had  been  the  first  ruler  of 
Zulon,  and  at  his  death  there  were  left  behind 
him  certain  laws  by  which  his  descendants 
were  commanded  to  rule  his  people.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Malay  fanatics,  the  dead  potentate 
was  but  a  little  lower  than  the  great  Mahomet, 
and  bold  would  be  the  man  who  dared  dis¬ 
regard  his  commandments. 

And  the  words  of  Dagan  Jhrad  were  as 
follows: 

When  a  rival  shall  rise  up,  and  call  the  One  Who 
Ruleth  not  the  Ruler,  and  sWi  deny  that  Allah  hath 
given  into  his  hand  the  destinies  of  the  Vians,  then 
shall  the  blood  of  my  people  be  not  wasted  in  use¬ 
less  Strife  and  Combat,  but  shall  He  That  Ruleth 
and  He  That  Denieth  the  Ruler  take  into  their 
hands,  the  hist  the  Kris  of  my  Father,  and  the 
second  the  Kris  That  was  Mine,  and  shall  their 
feet  be  bound  together,  and  thus  shall  they  fight 
within  the  Sacred  Ring  of  the  Inner  Court  of  the 
Mosque;  and  shall  they  fight  even  so  until  one  hath 
gone  the  Way  of  the  Houris.  And  to  Him  to  Whom 
Allah  shall  Give  the  Victory  shall  ye,  my  People, 
your  sons,  and  those  that  are  yet  to  come,  aye,  all 
those  that  are  begat  of  thy  loins,  bow  down  and  Him 
Ye  shall  call  Lo^.  .  .  . 

And  as  Ramang  droned  out  the  words, 
the  head-men  pointed  their  spears  to  the 
East,  and  Ram  Si  Ko  knew  that  he  must 
indeed  obey  the  law. 

Too  late  he  realized  that  he  had  estranged 
his  people  by  wearing  the  garb  of  the  infidel, 
disregarding  the  old  statutes,  and  mocking 
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the  native  religion.  Now  he  must  fight  and 
kill  this  little  stranger,  or  he  was  no  more 
Datto  of  the  Vians. 

“By  the  Law  of  Dagan  Jhrad,  so  be  it,” 
he  cried.  “Come  ye,  then,  that  I  may 
speedily  make  an  end.  ” 

“That  will  I,”  returned  Kent.  “But  of 
your  people  I  ask  a  favor.  I  ask  a  moment 
within  my  bungalow,  a  moment  within.  I 
have  passed  my  word  that  I  will  return.  ” 

In  the  comedor  he  found  Anselmo.  “Ser¬ 
geant,”  he  said,  “you  will  guard  the  lady 
within.  ” 

“5i,  seAor,'’  returned  the  Tagala  impas¬ 
sively. 

“You  will  wait  until  you  hear  whether  I 
have  killed  the  Datto  or  am  killed,”  went 
on  Kent,  still  .speaking  in  Spanish.  “If  I 
be  dead,  seize  a  balandra  and  make  shift  to 
get  to  Jolo.  ” 

"Si,  senor,"  repeated  .\nselmo  without 
emotion.  Kent  knew  that  his  instructions 
would  be  carried  out.  He  knocked  at  the 
girl’s  door. 

“  I  leave  you  in  Anselmo’s  charge,  ”  he  told 
her.  “If  I  do  not  return,  he  will  see  that 
you  get  away.  ” 

She  caught  Kent’s  arm.  “Don’t — don’t — 
don’t  go - ” 

Kent  kissed  the  little  detaining  hand. 

“Good-by,  little  girl,”  he  whLspered 
lightly.  “Don’t  worr)'  about  me.  I’ll  be 
back  all  right.  I’m  just  taking  precautions, 
that’s  all.” 

He  went  back  to  the  balcony,  came  down 
the  steps,  and  stood  among  the  Moros. 

“ I  am  ready,”  he  said. 

Ill 

When  the  head-men  tied  together  Kent’s 
bare  feet,  a  shiver  of  apprehension  went  over 
him. 

“It  didn’t  seem  real,  old  man,”  he  told  a 
friend  afterward.  “There  was  I,  Frank 
Kent,  an  American,  and  very  far  from  being 
sentimental  or  superstitious  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  But  somehow,  I  didn’t  feel  much 
like  the  usual  Frank  Kent,  standing  there  in 
that  cavemy,  old  place. 

“You  see;  it  was  this  way:  I  was  standing 
in  the  inner  circle  of  the  mosque,  the  place 
where  the  royal  family  alone  was  supposed 
to  pray.  This  circle  is  about  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  law  is  that  if  the  com¬ 
batants  get  outside  of  it  during  the  fight,  they 
arc  to  be  killed  by  the  guards  outside.  Old 


Dagan  Jhrad  knew  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  made  that  law. 

“.All  around  the  outer  circle  the  natives 
were  bunched  together  like  so  many  cattle. 
Between  the  inner  and  outer  circles  stood 
the  mosque  guards  with  their  krises  in  hand 
ready  to  jierforate  any  Buji  who  had  the 
nerve  to  go  near  the  forbidden  line.  At 
intervals  of  about  five  yards  .stood  the  minor 
Hadjis  with  flaming  torches  of  wood  soaked 
in  cocoanut  oil  that  lighted  up  the  field  of 
combat,  so  to  speak.  Out  beyond  the  light 
of  the  torches,  the  shadowy  walls  and  alcoves 
of  the  mosque  seemed  to  conceal  all  manner 
of  horrible  things. 

“  I’m  not  a  nervous  man,  Dickie,  you  know 
that.  But  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  my 
legs  were  shaking  like  moulds  of  jelly,  and 
I  felt  as  though  someone  had  turned  an 
electric  fan  on  my  bare  skin. 

“While  the  Hadjis  were  tying  my  ankle's 
together,  I  looked  across  at  Ram  Si  Ko. 
The  man  who  said:  ‘Clothes  make  the  man,’ 
wasn’t  far  wrong  in  his  case.  He  was  rotten 
ugly  enough  in  his  English  duds,  but  standing 
there  absolutely  in  the  altogether,  his  brown 
skin,  black  in  the  light  of  the  torches,  and  his 
great  hairy  arms  and  chest  made  him  look 
like  one  of  those  impossible  ogres  that  the 
Japanese  paint.  I  tell  you,  it  took  my 
nerve  away  just  to  look  at  him. 

“The  old  Hadji  Besar  (that’s  their  chief 
exhorter,  you  know)  gave  the  Sultan  a  kris, 
and  me  another,  a  curly-cross  piece  of  steel 
about  four  feet  long.  Then  he  stepped  out  of 
the  circle,  and  began  the  Death  Chant  of 
Islam;  all  those  savages  took  it  up,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it  was  pretty  awful,  for  the 
hanged  old  bat-house  had  as  many  echoes 
as  the  Mammoth  Caves.” 

Kent  never  dwelt  upon  the  rest  of  the  stor)\ 
He  was  not  an  especially  modest  man,  but 
he  did  not  like  to  risk  the  imputation  of 
exaggeration. 

When  the  chief  Hadji  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
the  chant  ceased,  Kent  was  ready  for  the 
swift  flash  of  the  Sultan’s  kris  as  it  came 
toward  him.  He  met  it  with  a  counter-slash, 
and  the  kris  glanced  off  harmlessly.  Kent 
found  that  his  broadsword  practice  at  the 
Point  served  him  usefully  in  this  crisis. 

For  five  minutes  or  so  it  was  cut  and 
thrust,  and  Kent’s  arm  began  to  grow  weary. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  could  hold  the  heavy 
kris  no  longer.  His  bonds  cut  into  his 
ankles,  and  the  blocxl  was  flowing  from  a 
wound  in  his  shoulder. 
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He  saw  the  evil  face  glowering  at  him 
behind  the  vicious  cuts  and  closed  his  eyes 
in  expectation  of  the  end;  then  he  seemed 
to  see  another  face  with  blue  eyes.  He 
drew  himself  up,  jumped  aside,  and  with  a 
last  effort  of  stren^h  he 'dealt  a  blow  which 
severed  the  Datto’s  kris  at  the  haft. 

Swifter  than  the  down-flight  of  an  .eagle, 
the  Sultan  was  upon  him,  and  their  bare 
bodies  flattened  against  each  other.  The 
brown  hands  clutched  the  white  throat,  and 
Kent  gurgled;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
nearly  laughed.  It  was  the  grip  of  all  grips 
he  would  have  desired.  A  Japanese  had 
once  taught  him  a  trick  of  jiu-jitsu  especially 
intended  to  break  it.  He  dropped  his  kris, 
clasped  his  right  hand  firmly  around  the  wrist 
of  his  left,  and  threw  all  the  strength  of  his 
body  against  the  Sultan’s  grip.  It  broke;  no 
strength  on  earth  could  stand  the  pressure. 
The  Sultan  tottered;  Kent’s  legs  were  press¬ 
ing  against  him;  nearer,  nearer  to  the  edge 
of  the  circle.  He  struggled  futilely.  Kent’s 
arms  had  gripp>ed  his  neck;  with  a  quick 
spring  and  push,  Kent  stumbled  back  into 
the  centre  of  the  prescribed  arena,  falling 
on  one  hand,  while  the  Sultan  fell  headlong 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  inner  circle. 

In  a  second  he  was  up — arms  outstretched. 
His  eyes  looked  on  the  remorseless  krises  of 
his  erstwhile  guards.  He  remembered  the 
Law.  He  saw  the  white  form  of  his  enemy 
standing  erect  in  the  circle.  At  this  supreme 
moment  the  Mahomedan  in  him  came  to  the 
surface. 

‘^Kismet,"  he  muttered,  and  sinking  on  his 
knees,  facing  the  East,  with  bowed  head 
he  awaited  the  blow.  The  next  moment 
Ram  Si  Ko  had  gone  to  the  judgment  of 
Allah. 

IV 

As  the  dawn  came,  a  voice  from  the  jardin 
called  aloud  on  Anselmo,  and  he  descended. 
Presently  he  came  back  and  asked  the 
Senorita  to  follow  him. 

Below  was  a  quelis,  the  qudis  with  the 
red  and  white  ornamentations.  Amy  recog¬ 
nized  it  with  a  gasp.  It  was  Ram  Si  Ko’s. 

“I  will  not  go,”  she  said.  But  Anselmo 
had  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  placed  her 
within.  From  the  palms  came  the  Sultan’s 
body-guard  in  their  court  costume  i)f  white 
jusi. 


Anselmo  climbed  in,  and  held  the  girl's 
hands.  The  quelis  started  off.  It  seemed 
to  Amy  that  the  whole  world  had  come  to  an 
end. 

“Mr.  Kent — where  is  he?”  she  faltered 
out.  “Let  me  go.  I  will  not  let  you  take 
me  to  the  Sultan.” 

But  Anselmo  shook  his  head.  “No  sabe 
Ingles,"  he  returned. 

The  quelis  came  to  a  halt.  The  guard 
closed  around  the  girl,  and  Anselmo  raised 
her  to  his  shoulders. 

They  were  below  a  long,  low,  white  build¬ 
ing.  As  they  stepped  within  the  threshold,  the 
guard  lowered  their  spears.  They  passed 
a  long  line  of  w’arriors,  who  saluted  the  girl. 

“Sultana — Unku  Sultana,”  they  said. 
Amy  w’as  nearly  fainting  from  terror.  She 
pas^  into  a  long,  wide  room.  On  the 
raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  room  sat  a  man 
in  the  garb  of  the  royal  family  of  Zulon. 
Around  the  dais  were  another  detachment 
of  the  guard. 

The  girl  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  dais, 
free.  She  star^  at  the  guard  a  moment 
fixedly,  then  drew  from  her  dress  a  tiny  knife 
she  had  found  in  the  bungalow. 

“I  will  not  marr)’  the  Sultan,”  she  cried. 
Then  she  felt  a  strong  grasp  on  her  wrist. 
She  looked  up  fearfully,  and  saw  Kent’s  face 
looking  out  from  among  the  barbarous  robes. 

“Won’t  you  marr}’  the  Sultan,  Amy?”  he 
asked  gently. 

“You!”  she  gasped.  “You  would  have 
me  marry  him? — You!” 

“I — the  Sultan,”  he  answered,  “I  am  the 
Sultan  of  Zulon.  Dearest,  you  came  here 
to  marry  me;  it  was  my  picture  you  thought 
the  Sultan’s.  Now  the  other  is  dead,  and 
these  people  have  chosen  me  for  their  lord. 
Will  you  share  my  kingdom  with  me?” 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  answer.  It  all 
seemed  fantastic — a  fair}’  story.  Things  like 
this  were  not  possible. 

“I — I — thought  you  were  dead,”  she 
murmured.  Then  she  drooped  her  head. 

“I - » 

Kent  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 
Then  he  placed  her  on  the  dais,  and  turned 
to  the  guards. 

“This  lady  is  your  Sultana — my  w’ife — 
the  Sultana  of  Zulon.” 

The  guards  saluted  with  their  spears,  and 
their  cheer  came  back  in  increasing  volume 
from  the  great  crowd  without. 
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was  more  than  cold;  it  was  iced.  “Is  there 
anything  of  particular  importance  ?  ” 

Miss  Westeireldt  put  her  hands  up  among 
the  mist  of  veils  and  pushed  them  away  from 
the  brim  of  her  hat.  She  was  a  pink-and- 
white  Dresden  china  creature,  with  very  big 
violet  eyes  that  were  aggressively  full  of 
sympathy  and  wonder  and  a  desire  to  do 
something — no  matter  how  useless,  Miss 
I.awton  thought. 

“It  is  very,  oh,  very  important,  to  me,” 
the  girl  said,  her  big  eyes  mutely  accepting 
the  implied  rebuff  and  yet  ignoring  it.  “You 
know,  I  have  all  my  life  wanted  to  be  a  nurse, 

though  my  mother  wouldn’t  hear  of  it - ” 

“Really,  then,”  Miss  Lawton  began,  “it 

is  hardly  worth  while - ” 

“Oh,  I  know,”  said  the  girl  hastily,  “1 
have  quite  given  it  up.  Mother  said  that  it 
would  make  me  quite  impossible  socially.” 

“Any  opinion  of  mine  would  seem  to  be  as 
superfluous,”  said  the  superintendent,  “  as  it 
would  be  Incompetent.” 

The  violet  eyes  were  flooded  for  a  moment, 
and  the  long-fringed  lids  dropped  over  them 
once  or  twice  until  they  cleared  again. 

“You  misunderstand  me,”  she  said.  “It 
wasn’t  my  feeling  at  all;  it  was  mother’s.  I 


“  "Y ’’OU  wLshed  to  see  me?” 

X  Miss  Lawton,  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital,  stood  before  the  visitor  in  the 
reception-room.  The  visitor  was  a  bewilder- 
in^ly  fluffy  person.  There  was  a  mist  of 
chiffon  about  her  hat;  it  fell  over  her  face, 
half  hiding  it.  Her  gown  was  a  fluttering 
series  of  ruffles;  the  skirt  especially  w’as  a 
voluminous  white  mystery;  it  was  more  like 
a  tiny  bank  of  spring-time  clouds  than  a  skirt. 

“You  wished  to  see  me?” 

Anticipatory  disapproval,  disdain,  and  cyni¬ 
cal  amusement  were  added  to  the  purely  for¬ 
mal  question  in  the  repetition.  Miss  Law- 
ton  was  a  very  busy  woman.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  Miss  Westerveldt  did  not 
suggest  business. 

“I’d  like  to  talk  with  you  a  little,”  said 
Miss  Wester\eldt  timidly,  “about  a  lot  of 
things,  you  know.” 

In  the  girl’s  voice  there  was  soft  appeal 
and  thrilling,  if  constrained,  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Lawton  thought  she  knew  the  type.  It 
was  not  a  type  she  had  time  to  humor. 

The  girl  moved,  rustling  softly,  to  the  end 
of  the  settee  as  if  to  make  room  for  the  older 
woman.  Miss  Lawton  did  not  sit  down. 

“I  am  quite  busy,”  she  said.  Her  tone 


THE  WHITE  IRON  COT  WAS  QUITE  TOO  SHORT  FOR  HIM. 


should  Still  like  to  go  into  the  work,  but  it  cannot  have  the  slightest  idea  how  much 

isn’t  possible,  and  I  want  to  do  something  this  thing  meant  to  me.  May  I  see  Mr. 

else.”  She  hurried  on  to  anticipate  another  Johnson  now?  I  have  brought  these  roses 

rebuff.  “I  wanted  to  know  if  there  isn’t  and  a  book  for  him.” 

one  of  those  poor  firemen  who  were  hurt  “Come  with  me,”  said  the  superintendent, 
on  Wednesday,  who  is  without  friends,  who  and  somewhat  grimly  led  the  way  back  into 
has  no  dear  and  near  ones  to  come  and  while  the  hospital. 

away  the  long  hours  of  suffering.  Surely  Passing  through  the  w’ards.  Miss  Wester- 
there  must  be  at  least  one  of  them  w’hom  I  veldt  shuddered  delicately  at  the  sight  of 

can  cheer  a  little.  Surely  there  is.  Miss  Law-  bandaged  heads  and  arms;  she  stared  rev- 

ton!  Ever  since  the  newspapers  told  how  erently  at  the  white-capped,  blue-gowned 

brave  they  were,  I  have  long^  to  do  some-  nurses.  At  the  door  of  the  children’s  ward 

thing  to  show  how  I  felt  about  it!  Not  that  she  stopped  with  an  ecstatic  exclamation  of 

my  little  praise  or  blame  could  make  any  dif-  delight. 

ference  to  them.  But  don’t  you  think  that  “Oh,  you  darlings!”  she  called  to  them 
we,  the  public,  ought  to  do  something,  when  all,  as  they  stretched  out  their  baby  hands 

we  can,  to  express  our  gratitude?”  toward  her.  “You  preciouses:  You  little 

“There  is  a  fund,  you  know’.”  Miss  Law-  pets!  Next  time  the  lady  will  bring  all  of 

ton  was  altogether  free  from  enthusiasm.  you  some  posies.  But  she  can’t  give  you 

“Oh,  I  know,  I  do  know’!”  The  girl  was  these  to-day;  they  are  all  for  a  big,  brave 

almost  tearfully  eager.  “I  and  papa  gave  a  man!” 

lot  to  the  fund.  But  my  heart  longs  to  do  Throwing  kis.ses  at  them  to  right  and  left, 
something  myself.”  she  backed  out  of  the  middle  of  the  room  into 

“  So  far  as  I  know,”  said  the  superintend-  which  her  enthusiasm  had  led  her  and  re- 

ent,  “they  all  have  friends.”  joined  the  impatient  superintendent. 

.\11  the  light  and  the  happiness  went  out  of  They  stood  for  an  instant  at  the  door  of 
the  girl’s  face.  It  w’as  almost  as  though  she  the  men’s  surgical  ward  before  they  went  in. 

had  been  struck  with  a  physical  blow’.  Miss  Somewhere  in  the  straight  white  rows  of  cots 

Lawton  felt  herself  softening  almost  unac-  was  Fireman  Olaf  Johnson.  Miss  Wester- 
countably.  veldt  did  not  know  which  he  was,  or  where. 

“No,”  she  said  .slow’ly,  “there  is  one,  Olaf  So  she  looked  her  love  out  toward  the  whole 
Johnson.  He  has  no  one,  I  am  sure.”  room  impartially,  and  the  whole  room  stirred 

“I’m  so  glad!”  cried  the  girl.  “I’m  so  under  the  warmth  of  the  admiration  and  pity 
glad!  You  have  no  idea.  Miss  Lawton,  you  in  the  smile. 
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“Johnson  is  in  the  fourth  bed,”  said  Miss 
Lawton,  guiding  the  girl  to  one  side  of  the 
ward. 

The  girl  gasped.  Even  with  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  toward  her  goal,  she  seemed 
to  have  come  to  it  with  breathless  sudden¬ 
ness. 

Johnson  was  a  giant — a  tow-headed,  round- 
faced  son  of  the  North.  He  was  so  big  that 
the  white  iron  cot  was  quite  too  short  for  him. 
His  huge  feet,  made  even  more  huge  than 
they  really  were  by  the  soft  bandages  in  which 
they  were  w'ound,  rested  on  a  lowr  table  be¬ 
yond  the  foot-bar.  To  Miss  Westerv’eldt, 
in  her  first  dismayed  confusion,  they  seemed 
to  reach  half-way  across  the  room.  Johnson 
turned  toward  her  the  round,  wondering  eyes 
of  a  gigantic  baby. 

Out  of  their  blue  depths  and  from  the  placid 
breadth  of  his  great  face  rose  an  impersonal, 
bland  smile  of  satisfaction  with  the  world  as 
it  was  at  the  moment. 

“Gee,  she’s  the  Swede’s!” 

Mike  Lannigan,  Johnson’s  chief,  who  lay  in 
the  ne.xt  cot,  his  legs  incased  in  a  small 
mountain  ridge  of  plaster  and  bandages, 
spoke  out  into  the  silence  of  the  ward  in  per¬ 
fect  unconsciousness.  His  voice  died  away 
tow’ard  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  whole 
ward  was  overcome  with  a  hush  of  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Johnson,”  said  Miss  Lawton — her  voice 
was  very  low,  but  the  ward  was  so  very  still 
that  ever>'  word  w’as  heard  in  the  farthest 
comer — “Johnson,  this  young  lady  has 
brought  you  some  flowers  and  a  book.  She 
is  going  to  visit  with  you  for  a  little  while.” 

The  huge  babe  stared  up  at  her  without 
winking,  without  any  change  of  the  placid 
smile,  e.xcept  perhaps  that  there  w’as  a  shadow, 
thou^  of  wonder.  Miss  Lawton  smiled  at 
him  encouragingly  and  went  back  to  her 
work. 

Miss  Westerveldt’s  ecstasy  had  come  back 
upon  her,  driving  out  the  momentarj'  annoy¬ 
ance  resulting  from  Mike  Lannigan’s  spon¬ 
taneously  announced  discover}'.  She  fairly 
trernbled  in  her  rush  of  desire  to  lavish  com¬ 
fort  and  sympathy  on  the  hero. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured,  all  unknowing  that 
the  men  in  the  cots  all  about  them  were  fairly 
gripping  their  mattresses  in  the  effort  to  hear 
ever}'  word,  “yes.  Miss  Lawton  has  told  me 
that  all  your  friends  are  far  away,  in  your 
home  country’;  so  I  am  going  to  be  a  friend 
to  you,  if  you  will  let  me.”  Shyness  mingled 
with  winning  confidence  as  the  girl  leaned 


forw’ard  to  look  into  the  disconcerting  stare 
of  those  pMde  blue  eyes.  “It  must  be  ter¬ 
rible,  perfectly  terrible,  to  be  sick  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  not  to  have  anyone  near  who  cares 
about  you.” 

Johnson,  smiling,  nodded.  It  was  not 
that  he  understood,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
only  polite  to  the  pretty  lady  to  agree  with 
her.  Miss  Westerveldt  waited.  It  became 
apparent  that  Johnson  was  not  going  to  help 
her.  With  this  discovery  came  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  silence  which  pervaded  the 
ward.  The  girl  stole  a  Took  around.  Every 
face  on  the  pillow  of  every  cot  was  turned 
toward  her,  waiting  and  eager.  She  blushed 
and  looked  back  quickly  at  Johnson.  It  was 
not  an  angry  blush;  after  all,  most  of  them 
were  men  whose  deeds  were  still  being  re¬ 
counted  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  city: 
the  interest  and  open  admiration  of  such  men 
could  not  but  be  more  acceptable  than  un¬ 
pleasant. 

“Aye  t’ank  you,”  said  the  Swede,  with  a 
mighty  effort  to  do  his  duty  to  the  full.  “  Thay 
don’t  hurt  may  now.” 

“Oh,  you  brave  man!”  said  the  girl,  wdth 
a  satisfied  shudder  of  delight  in  his  stoicism. 
“  But  tell  me  just  how  it  happened.  Tell  me 
how  you  were  burned!” 

“Aye  hayve  not  bane  in  tha’y  fire,”  he  said, 
simply  unconscious  of  the  shock  that  came 
to  the  spirit  of  the  young  lady  who  was  beam¬ 
ing  so  softly  over  him. 

“  Oh,”  she  murmured,  under  her  breath. 

“The  b’iler  bu’st,  ma’am,”  loudly  ex¬ 
plained  Lannigan,  with  so  frank  an  interest 
in  the  conversation  that  the  girl  almost  started 
from  her  chair.  “He  was  scalded.” 

“  Oh,”  exclaimed  the  girl,  writh  a  great  sigh 
of  relief,  “thank  you,  so  much.  He  doesn’t 
understand  English  very  well,  does  he?” 
She  was  conscious  of  just  the  slightest  irrita¬ 
tion  with  the  hero’s  imperturbability. 

“Sure,”  said  Lannigan,  “he  speaks  it 
a-plenty!  You  oughter  hear  him  around  the 
truck-house.  The  boys  call  him  Windy  Olaf . 
He’s  a\vful  shy,  that’s  all.” 

Again  Miss  Westerveldt  was  grateful.  Of 
course,  a  hero  was  shy.  She  should  have 
known  without  telling.  She  turned  to  the 
giant  again. 

“You  came  from  Sweden,  did  you  not?” 
she  asked. 

“Ya-a-s,”  said  Johnson.  He  was  neither 
interested  nor  bored.  He  was  meeting  his 
duty  as  it  came,  serenely,  if  wonderingly. 

“Have  you  been  here-long?” 


SHE  PUSHED  THE  CHAIR  UP  AND  DOWN. 


“Na-a-a-w!” 

“How  do  you  like  America?”  Miss 
Westerveldt  was  bound  to  help  the  great,  shy 
child  by  her  own  vivacity. 

“Aye  tank  she  bane  all  right,”  said  the 
Swrede. 

Miss  Westerveldt  heard  Lannigan  sniff  in 
exasperated  sympathy  with  her.  She  turned 
to  him  brightly. 

“He  will  get  to  know  me  better,  after 
a  while,”  she  said.  “Won’t  you,  Mr.  John¬ 
son?”  She  smiled  archly  down  upon  him. 
His  even  expression  did  not  change  at  all. 
“Anyway,”  she  said,  “I  shall  come  again.” 
She  lifted  his  hand  from  the  cover  of  the  bed. 
When  she  let  it  go  it  dropped  limply  back. 

She  was  hardly  out  of  the  door  of  the  ward 
when  a  volley  of  good-natured  jeers  was 
poured  in  upon  Olaf  Johnson  from  every 
side. 

“Say,  Olaf,  who’s  your  girl?” 

“Who’d  ’a’  thought  Oily  was  a  masher!” 

“  Did  you  pipe  the  w’ay  «he  ’most  cried  over 
his  poor  little  footsies,  fellers?” 

Lannigan  broke. out  in  song.  His  voice 
rang  through  the  ward  with  the  tin-pan  re¬ 
sonance  of  the  music-hall  soubrette: 

They  used  to  hug  and  kiss  my  pretty  feet; 

Why  don’t  they  do  it  now  ? 

The  ward  roared  in  its  joy. 

Johnson  smiled  indifferently. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered  to  all  their 
questions. 


In  two  days  the  “Swede’s  Angel”  came 
again.  This  time  she  entered  the  ward  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  disdainful  maid,  who  carried  a 
basket  of  fruit  and  a  Venetian  glass  vase. 
These  were  set  down  on  the  stand  beside  the 
hero’s  bed;  the  maid’s  manner  was  distinctly 
severe  and  disapproving.  Nodding  cheerily 
to  the  fireman.  Miss  Westerveldt  stripped  the 
tissue-paper  from  a  bunch  of  orchids  and 
arranged  them  in  the  vase. 

“It  is  so  much  nicer  to  have  them  in  this,” 
she  said  to  Olaf,  “than  in  that  horrible,  dis¬ 
pensary-looking  thing  they  gave  me  here  last 
week,  isn’t  it?” 

The  fireman  sighed  an  uncomprehending 
sigh,  but  he  bobbed  his  head  in  courteous 
assent. 

“You  may  go,  Marie,”  the  girl  said  to  the 
maid.  Miss  Westerveldt  watdied  the  quick 
departure  of  the  servant  with  the  feeling 
that  a  depressingly  critical  atmosphere  was 
dissipated  with  her  disappearance. 

With  a  brave  little  snule,  of  which  another 
than  Johnson  might  have  felt  the  earnest 
pathos,  she  set  about  the  task  of  overcoming 
his  shyness.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Monosylla¬ 
bles  which  varied  only  with  their  increasing 
drawl  were  her  sole  return.  She  caught  up  a 
magazine  and  read  to  him  for  an  hour  with 
the  greatest  expression  and  vivacity  imagin¬ 
able.  Johnson  watched  her  placidly.  Per¬ 
haps  he  listened  to  the  words;  if  he  did,  cer¬ 
tainly  his  Scandinavian  smile  did  not  waver, 
fade,  nor  brighten. 

Miss  Wester\'eldt  went  away  impressetl 
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with  the  difficulty  of  the  duty  she  had  under¬ 
taken.  But  she  persisted.  She  told  her 
friends  that  she  “loved  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,”  and  that  even  to  do  good  in  such 
an  insignificant  way  gave  a  new  joy  to  life. 

The  time  came  when  Johnson  was  allowed 
to  leave  his  cot  and  sit  in  a  wheeled  chair. 
She  pushed  the  chair  up  and  down  the  shaded 
cinderpaths  of  the  hospital,  pausing  every 
little  while  to  make  sure  that  the  pillows 
behind  his  head  and  under  his  hurt  feet 
were  comfortably  adjusted.  She  solicitously 
guarded  his  eyes  from  vagrant  rays  of  sun¬ 
light  with  her  dainty  parasol. 

The  patients  changed  her  designation  from 
“The  Swede’s  Angel”  to  “OUy’s  Nurse 
Girl.”  She  gave  a  new  color  and  life  to  the 
gray  monotone  of  the  hospital,  to  say  nothing 
of  furnishing  a  never  stale  subject  for  talk. 
She  fluttered  like  a  butterfly  about  the  great 
bundled-up  baby  in  the  trundle-chair  and 
was  happy.  Abandoning  all  attempts  to 
lead  Johnson  into  garrulity,  she  chattered  to 
him  in  a  merry,  kindly  monologue.  She  did 
not  observe,  and  perhaps  no  one  else  did, 
that  in  three  weeks  of  her  ministrations  there 
had  come  a  change  in  her  charge.  Little  by 
little  that  cheerful,  impersonal  smile  had 
faded.  Trouble  cloud^  the  blue,  infant 
eyes.  Certainly,  the  symptom-card  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  record^  that  his  sleep  was 
irregular  and  that  he  was  occasionally  visited 
by  a  light  fever.  The  general  recovery  of 
the  scalded  feet  was  not,  however,  impeded. 

It  was  the  day  when  the  house  surgeon  had 
told  him  that  he  had  but  one  more  week  to 
stay.  A  pouring  rain  had  been  soaking  down 
all  morning.  Others  were  depress^  and 
irritable  in  the  fear  that  the  storm  would 
keep  the  Wednesday  visitors  away.  But  Oily 
did  not  seem  to  share  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  There  was  an  uplifted  air  of 
renewed  cheerfulness  about  him  which  even 
the  news  of  his  near  return  to  the  world  could 
hardly  account  for.  When  the  rain  stopped 
and  the  sun  came  out,  he  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  hobble  without  help  from  his  bed 
to  the  wheel-chair.  He  show^  an  elephan¬ 
tine  pride  in  his  independence  of  guidance 
or  support  by  the  ward  orderlies. 

As  his  chair  was  rolled  out  of  the  elevator 
into  the  court,  an  imp  of  a  boy  came  running 
out  to  him  from  the  hospital  office. 

“Hey,  Johnson,”  he  called,  “your  lady 
friend  just  called  up  on  the  phone  fer  me  to 
tell  yer  that  the  rain  wasn’t  keepin’  her  away. 
She’ll  be  over  at  four  o’clock ;  she  says  she’s 


awful  glad  to  hear  you’re  gettin’  well,  an’ 
she  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  what  you’re 
goin’  to  do  when  you’re  let  out.” 

To  Johnson  the  glistening  grass  and  the 
clean-washed  leaves  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
sun  on  the  diamond-like  rain-drops  became 
at  once  gloomier  than  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
rainy  morning.  The  reprieve  of  an  hour 
cheered  him  not  at  ail.  He  had  thought  he 
would  escape  for  once.  That  night  the  fool 
flowers  would  nod  their  silly  petals  over  his 
cot.  The  pile  of  books  and  magazines  would 
attract  the  usual  renewed  interest  by  the 
changes  which  she  had  made  in  it.  Must 
he  stand  it  for  another  week  ? 

The  orderly  had  taken  him  to  a  far  corner 
of  the  yard,  and  had  assured  him  that  Miss 
Westerveldt  would  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as 
she  came.  He  was  filled  with  sullen  rage. 

He  sat  up  with  a  thrill  of  mighty  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  ancient  fire  of  his  viking  ances¬ 
tors  glared  in  his  eyes.  With  a  quickness  ut¬ 
terly  foreign  to  his  habit  of  life  and  thought, 
he  looked  around.  The  nearest  patient  w’as 
a  hundred  yards  away.  There  was  no  order¬ 
ly  in  sight.  A  great  gap  in  the  hospital  hedge 
was  but  ten  yards  from  his  chair.  He  caught 
a  book  from  the  flap  at  the  side  of  his  chair 
and  tore  out  the  fly-leaf.  With  a  stub  of  a 
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pencil  fished  from  his  pocket  he  scribbled 
upon  it  painfully.  He  folded  the  paper  and 
pinned  it  to  his  ^Tapper.  Then  he  looked 
around  again.  Things  had  not  changed. 


With  astounding  velocity  he  propelled  his 
chair  to  the  hec^e.  Beyond  was  the  hospital 
vegetable  garden.  Orderly  rows  of  beets  and 
lettuce  and  carrots  and  turnips  raised  their 
foliage  out  of  squares  of  rich,  black,  muddy 
loam.  Beyond  was  a  gate,  open.  Through  the 
gate  was  disclosed,  between  the  ends  of  the 
high  fence,  the  great  open  world.  He  threw 
aside  his  quilted  wrapper  and  stood  up.  The 
patient  across  the  lawn  cried  out  shrilly. 
Johnson  looked  back  at  him  with  angry  stern¬ 
ness  and  grim  determination.  There  was 
in  his  countenance  the  light  which  comes  to 
men  who  die  for  freedom.  He  hobbled  forth 
through  the  hedge.  The  cries  of  alarm  be¬ 
hind  him  were  redoubled.  He  heard  stronger 
voices  take  them  up.  There  was  a  path 
around  the  garden;  but  safety  lay  in  swift 
escape.  With  an  odd  look  of  regret  at  the 


spotless  bandages  on  his  feet,  he  plunged  ior- 
ward  into  the  garden.  He  sank  half-way  to 
his  knees  in  the  soft  earth;  the  cool  mud 
worked  into  his  bandages  and  he  felt  as 
though  new  strength  were  coming  to  him. 
He  drew  out  one  foot  and  then  the  other  with 
a  barrelful  of  muck  dripping  from  each  one. 
He  plunged  on,  leaving  a  mighty  channel  of 
destruction  and  disorder  behind  him.  He 
gained  the  gates. 

“Johnson,”  shouted  an  authoritative  voice 
behind  him,  “you  blame  fool,  come  back 
herel” 

He  looked  round  and  saw  an  orderly  stand- 
ii^,  hesitating,  on  the  other  side  of  the  quag¬ 
mire  of  a  garden.  Waving  his  hand  high 
over  his  head  and  letting  out  a  wild  laugh  of 
triumph,  Johnson  leap^  through  the  gate 
and  was  gone.  Had  he  waited  a  moment 
more,  he  might  have  seen  a  fluttering,  lacy 
figure  come  flpng  up  behind  the  orderly  and 
stand  looking  out  across  the  garden  with 
pitiable  dismay  and  wonder. 

They  never  caught  him.  Hiut  beyond  all 
expression,  vexed  to  distraction.  Miss  Wes- 
teri-eldt  waited  until  dusk  in  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  office  for  an  explanation.  Miss  Law- 
ton  came  to  her  at  last  with  a  bit  of  paper, 
folded  and  run  through  with  pin-marks. 

“This  seems  to  be  for  you.  Miss  Wester- 
veldt,”  said  the  superintendent.  “We  found 
it  pinned  on  Johnson’s  discarded  wrapper. 
If  it  gives  us  any  explanation  we  should  like 
to  know.” 

On  the  outside  of  the  note  was  the  inscrip¬ 
tion: 

To  THE  L.'VDY 

The  girl  tore  it  open  and  read: 

Lady — when  i  get  won  chance  i  go  way  i  got 
him  now  i  can  you  not  like  like  you  like  me  i  haf 
won  lid  gurl  in  Skvensk  i  tank  you  bane  so  kind  to 
me  i  tau  you  for  frut  i  have  not  it  ete  wfle  other 
box's  did  alws  ete  it  firs  olaf  Johnson. 

The  girl’s  cheeks  grew’ redder  and  hotter 
as  she  puzzled  out  the  words.  She  looked 
up  from  a  full  understanding  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  and  found  Miss  Lawton’s  ex'cs  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  far  more  lively  expression  of 
curiosity  than  of  concern. 

“I  think  there  is  no  explanation  here  that 
would  be  of  use  to  you.  Miss  Lawton,”  she 
said.  “You  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Good-bv.” 


Experiences  of  a  Nursery  Governess 

By  MARTHA  S.  BENSLEY 
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How  shall  we  bring  up  our  children  so  as  best  to  equip  them  for  life?  This  is  a  questi<»  that  con¬ 
cerns  every  parent  in  the  land.  In  the  course  of  her  experiences  as  a  nursery  governess.  Miss  Martha 
Bensley  reached  certain  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  child-training.  With  Miss  Bensley’s  conclusions 
and  theories  you  may  not  agree.  If  you  do  not,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss  the  matter  in  our 
department,  “  Straight  Talk,”  which  we  set  apart  for  voicing  the  opinions  of  our  readers. — ^The  Editor. 

Mrs.  SART AIN’S  soft  eyes  examined  me  expect  to  be  summoned  to  the  family  table, 

carefully  as  I  stood  before  her  in  the  and  so  waited  in  the  nursery  till  Mrs.  Sartain 

inteUigence  office,  and  her  sweet  voice  asked  came  up  to  take  my  place  by  the  baby,  send- 

what  experience  I  had  had  with  children,  ing  me  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  kitchen 

Satisfied  on  that  point,  she  told  me  of  her  own  for  my  dinner. 

family.  The  two  older  children  were  in  I  entered  that  kitchen  with  considerable 
school,  and  I  should  only  have  to  help  them  timidity,  being  far  from  certain  regarding  the 

with  their  lessons  in  the  afternoon;  most  of  etiquette  proper  to  the  occasion.  Clara,  the 

my  time,  therefore,  would  be  spent  with  the  pretty  German  cook,  came  from  the  stove 

baby  in  the  nurserj'.  and,  greeting  me  kindly,  showed  me  where  to 

She  was  a  very  charming  woman;  her  atti-  sit.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  her  hus- 

tude  toward  me  was  quite  perfect;  and  when  band,  the  butler,  in  his  dress-suit,  giving 

she  said  that  she  should  be  glad  to  have  me  quite  a  festive  air  to  the  oilcloth-covered 

come,  I  made  haste  to  accept,  and  agreed  to  table.  The  laundress  occupied  the  foot  and 

go  to  her  on  the  following  Thursday.  I  was  placed  beside  her.  Our  dinner  was 

Her  suburban  home  was  large  and  old-  the  same  as  that  of  the  family;  it  was  served 

fashioned,  with  extensive  grounds.  The  but-  to  us  in  courses  by  the  cook,  who  rose  from 

le^  conducted  me  up  to  the  second  floor,  where  her  seat  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  most  de- 

Mrs.  Sartain  greeted  me  kindly.  She  then  licious.  Everyone  tried  to  make  me  feel  at 

led  me  to  my  room,  which  proved  to  be  home,  and  I  was  asked  no  personal  nor  imper- 

one  end  of  the  trunk-room,  partitioned  off  tinent  questions.  As  for  manners,  I  have 

from  the  rest  by  rough  boards  reaching  to  seen  much  worse  in  famous  hotels,  dining- 

about  three  feet  from  the  ceiling,  and  smell-  cars,  and  even  in  our  “best  society.” 

ing  oppressively  of  moth-balls.  This  apart-  Not  eating  with  the  family,  I  did  not  even 
ment  was  elegantly  and  luxuriously  furnished  see  them  all  on  the  first  day.  In  the  offhand, 

with  one  old-fashioned  wooden  bed,  one  small  though  kindly,  manner  in  which  I  was  pre¬ 
chest  of  drawers,  one  agitated  mirror,  one  sent^  to  the  various  members  of  the  house- 

washstand  made  of  rough  boards  and  covered  hold,  I  found  the  significance  of  my  apron 

with  white  cloth,  two  discarded  dining-room  emphasized.  Mr.  Sartain’s  careless  greeting 

chairs,  and  a  worn  strip  of  carpet.  On  the  of  his  new  servant  was  as  unlike  as  possible 

chest  of  drawers  was  an  alarm  clock  loudly  the  courteous  welcome  Mr.  Woodman  had 

ticking,  and  suggestively  set  for  six  o’clock,  given  me.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  with  a 

On  looking  through  the  drawers,  I  found  rich  voice,  and  an  accent  that  made  his  Eng- 
white  aprons  writh  shoulder-straps,  and,  as  lish  a  pleasure  to  hear.  A  wealthy  man — 
aprons  do  not  normally  grow  in  bureau  draw-  the  owmer  of  a  yacht,  a  country  home,  horses, 
ers,  I  came  to  the  surprised  conclusion  that  automobiles — he  devoted  himself  to  yacht- 
they  had  been  put  there  for  me  to  wear.  It  ing  and  incidentally  did  a  little  business  in 
seemed  queer  that  these  people  should  wish  New  York.  His  wife  was  beautiful,  gentle, 
their  nurserj’  governess  to  dr^  like  a  cham-  sj’mpathetic,  ready  to  admire  her  husband 

ber-maid,  but  I  unprotestingly  arrayed  mj--  whenever  he  was  in  the  least  admirable,  with 

self.  no  ideas  to  conflict  with  his,  and  devoted  to 

Of  course,  wearing  an  apron,  I  could  not  her  home  and  children.  Her  sister.  Miss 
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Morris,  who  lived  with  them,  was  a  less  beau¬ 
tiful,  more  dominant  and  intellectual  copy  of 
Mrs.  Sartain.  Warren,  the  eldest  child,  was 
a  small  replica  of  his  father,  or  rather  a  cari¬ 
cature,  in  whom  all  the  physical  traits  of  the 
man  were  exaggerated.  Edith  was  ten  years 
old  and  looked  like  her  mother,  but  bade  fair 
to  be  more  robust  and  aggressive.  The  year- 
old  baby  was  eveiy-thing  sweet  and  lovely 
that  a  little  girl  could  be. 

It  was  some  days  before  she  would  consent 
to  make  friends  with  me,  and  so  I  had  time 
to  get  used  to  my  other  work  before  taking 
charge  of  her.  Mrs.  Sartain  had  told  me 
that  I  should  have  the  care  of  the  nursery, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  some  of  the  duties 
that  w’ere  delegate  to  me. 

“Here  are  baby’s  things,”  she  said  to  me 
one  morning.  “As  she  won’t  go  to  you,  you 
will  have  time  to  do  them  now’.” 

I  took  them,  blankly  wondering;  but  it 
soon  occurred  to  me  that  she  want^  me  to 
wash  and  iron  them.  I  went  down  to  the 
laundry  and,  supplied  by  the  kind-hearted 
laundress  with  a  gingham  apron,  took  my 
place  at  the  tubs.  Lack  of  experience  made 
me  slow,  and  it  was  two  hours  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  the  thirty-eight  pieces  were  washed  and 
ironed,  by  which  time  I  had  discovered  that 
washing  is  done  with  the  small  of  the  back 
and  ironing  with  the  ankles.  This  became 
part  of  my  daily  routine,  and  I  even  grew  to 
welcome  it  as  a  time  when  the  strain  was 
only  physical.  To  be  sure,  the  laundress  was 
there,  ready,  willing,  and  with  leisure  to  do 
this  work,  but  Mrs.  Sartain,  seeing  no  reason 
why  the  woman  who  could  teach  her  daughter 
algebra  should  not  also  launder  her  baby’s 
clothes,  had  assigned  it  to  me.  I  grew  to  do 
this  task  in  less  and  less  time,  but  that  did 
not  give  me  any  more  leisure.  One  day,  as 
I  came  up  the  back  stairs,  Mrs.  Sartain  met 
me — 

“Have  you  finished  the  baby’s  washing, 
Anna?  Then  I  think  I  shall  let  you  take 
care  of  Warren’s  room — make  his  bed  and 
attend  to  everything — ^you  will  have  time.” 

This  proving  quite  within  my  powers,  she 
transferred  the  duty  of  bringing  up  the  ice 
for  the  baby’s  refrigerator  from  Karl  to  me. 
This  happened  again  and  again  till  I  found 
myself  doing  a  large  part  of  the  chamber  work, 
and  demonstrate  to  my  ow’n  satisfaction 
that  the  sure  reward  of  duty  done  is — duty 
to  do. 

Warren  and  Edith  had  always  had  a  gov¬ 
erness  until  this  year,  when  a  good  private 


school  had  been  established  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  One  of  my  duties  was  to  help  them 
with  their  lessons  before  dinner,  and  I  found 
them  farther  advanced  in  their  studies  than  is 
usual  with  children  of  their  age.  In  teaching 
them,  however,  I  was  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

I  was  never  with  them  except  in  the  school¬ 
room  or  the  servants’  quarters.  During  the 
whole  of  my  stay  I  was  but  twice  in  the  par¬ 
lors  or  dining-room — once  when  I  came  to  the 
house  and  passed  through  the  front  hall,  and 
once  when  I  was  sent  down  to  bring  up  the 
baby’s  shawl.  With  her  distinctive  apron, 
going  up  and  down  the  back  stairs,  eating 
in  Ae  kitchen,  excluded  from  the  parlors, 
and  classed  with  the  servants  generally,  who 
was  “Anna”  that  she  should  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  or  mathematics?  A  teacher 
who  made  their  beds  and  hung  up  their  clothes 
was  of  little  value  in  their  eyes;  they  could 
not  resp)ect  my  intellect  when  they  looked 
down  up>on  me;  and  they  were  in  a  px)sition  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  information  of 
one  whom  they  could  send  on  errands  at  their 
pleasure. 

This  home  had  one  ruler — the  father;  and 
in  his  government  the  Law  of  Love  had  no 
place,  for  he  ruled  by  means  of  profanity. 
The  smallest  request  came  in  the  form  of  a 
threat  on  the  wings  of  blasphemy;  and  the 
least  deviation  from  duty,  which  was  sj’nony- 
mous  with  his  pleasure,  was  punished  in  the 
same  way. 

His  wife  and  children  were  p>arts  of  his 
home,  only  differing  from  the  furniture  in 
that  they  could  move  about  and  get  into 
places  where  he  did  not  want  them,  and  that 
considerable  exertion  on  his  p)art  in  the  form 
of  “language”  was  necessary  to  make  them 
“stay  put.” 

Occasionally  Jove  would  descend  from  his 
mountain  peak,  the  thunderbolts  would  be 
silent,  and  he  would  dispx>rt  himself  with 
these,  his  subjects,  almost  as  an  equal.  Then 
his  wife’s  eyes  would  lose  their  p)athetic  look; 
she  put  on  her  prettiest  clothes,  and  the  pink 
flushed  into  her  cheeks. 

The  children  asked  favors  without  having 
spent  hours  beforehand  in  screwing  up  their 
courage,  and  could  even  question  him  about 
their  lessons  without  the  fear  of  being  called 
dunces  or  fools.  They  chattered  joyously  at 
the  table,  and  Miss  Morris  sang  and  played 
after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room;  Karl,  the 
butler,  was  smiling,  and  retailed  stories  of  the 
dining-room  to  us  in  the  kitchen;  meals  were 
on  time  and  the  cook  was  happy ;  even  I  ceased 
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to  dodge  about  the  upper  halb  like  a  criminal. 
Of  course,  during  the  first  day  or  two  passed 
by  the  family  in  one  of  these  vales  of  delight, 
we  all  had  the  air  of  not  daring  to  believe  it 
true,  but  as  the  strain  relaxed  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  continued,  we  became  almost  our  natural 
selves. 

Like  warm  summer  days,  these  blissful 
periods  usually  ended  in  sudden  storms;  out 
of  the  clear  sky  of  Mr.  Sartain’s  good  nature 
would  burst  the  torrents  of  his  causeless 
wrath.  The  happiness  died  from  his  wife’s 
face;  the  children  would  flee  weeping  from 
the  table;  Miss  Morris  passed  the  hours  she 
was  forced  to  spend  in  his  presence  in  speech¬ 
less  immobility;  Karl  was  gloomy  with  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  epithets  applied  to  him; 
Clara  was  moved  to  tears  over  the  remarks 
that  greeted  her  masterpieces;  and  I  attended 
furtively  to  my  up-stairs  work  lest  I  should 
be  asked:  “What  in  hell  are  you  doing 
here?” 

One  morning,  in  a  fit  of  condescension,  Mr. 
Sartain  carried  the  baby  down  to  breakfast. 
A  little  later  his  strident  voice  filled  the  house 
in  a  long  tirade  of  fault-finding,  nagging  pro¬ 
fanity.  Miss  Morris  came  up-stairs  with  the 
baby  long  before  she  had  had  time  to  finish 
her  meal;  she  was  shortly  followed  by  Edith 
in  tears,  and  Warren  banged  out  of  the  front 
door.  The  stream  of  Mr.  Sartain’s  abuse 
was  now  turned  full  upon  his  wife,  and  she 
sat  under  it  all  in  silence.  I  think  that  in 
conflict  with  Mr.  Sartain  she  had  long  ago 
exhausted  her  natural  weapons — tears,  en¬ 
treaties,  and  cajoleries — and  knew  that  en¬ 
durance  only  was  left  her.  All  other  subjects 
of  vituperation  failing  him,  he  fell  foul  of 
the  family  health. 

“Nine  hundred  dollars  for  doctor’s  bills 
last  year — nine  hundred  dollars!  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  I  should  think  you  might  at  least 
keep  yourself  and  the  children  well — it’s  the 
least  you  can  do — I  can’t  do  everything! 
There’s  the  baby  now — got  a  cold  this  minute! 
Can’t  you  keep  the  house  warm?  Don’t  I 
buy  plenty  of  coal?  I  know  you  spend 
money  enougli — some  of  it  might  go  for  use¬ 
ful  things,”  and  so  on  and  on  till  he  left  to 
catch  the  boat. 

That  night  he  did  not  come  home  to  dinner, 
though  it  was  kept  waiting  an  hour  for  him, 
and  the  trembling  little  woman  at  the  table 
had  braced  herself  sufficiently  to  meet  any 
shock.  She  tried  to  keep  awake  till  he  came 
but  could  not  do  it,  and  I  left  her  asleep  on 
the  couch  in  the  library  when  I  went  to  bed. 


I  suppose  her  husband  was  trying  to  discipline 
her  by  withdrawing  from  her  the  light  of  his 
countenance. 

These  cyclonic  periods  were  of  much  great¬ 
er  length  than  the  seasons  of  sunshine,  and 
their  effect  was  more  lasting.  Poor  Mrs.  Sar¬ 
tain,  after  a  day  or  two  of  endurance,  would 
reach  the  limit  of  her  courage  and  resort  to 
stimulants  for  artificial  strength;  and  the 
nursery  governess  w'as  the  last  to  blame  the 
little  swaying  woman  who,  roused  from  an 
afternoon  of  stupor,  came  to  kiss  the  baby 
good-night,  and  then  clung  to  the  supporting 
stair-rail  as  she  went  down  to  sit  under  a 
storm  of  abuse  at  the  dinner  table.  I  soon 
learned  that,  during  these  times,  I  must  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  my  own  judgment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  children  and  my  work,  e.xcept 
early  in  the  morning;  for,  as  Mr.  Sartain’s  re¬ 
turn  became  imminent,  his  wife  was  seldom 
in  a  state  to  give  lucid  instructions. 

It  must  have  been  a  long  time  since  these 
children  had  known  their  real  mother.  The 
spiritless  w’oman,  almost  continually  under 
the  influence  of  terror  or  of  drugs,  who  had 
taken  her  place,  was  a  creation  of  their  father’s 
anger;  it  was  never  her  true  self  that  they 
saw,  never  her  influence  that  they  felt;  but 
only  their  father’s  influence  uix)n  her. 

That  she  was  essentially  a  weak  woman, 
her  utter  inability  to  curb  her  husband  'or 
control  herself  proved  clearly  enough ;  she  w’as 
one  of  that  class  who,  as  mothers,  ruin  their 
children  by  indulgence,  with  the  mistaken 
notion  that  they  love  them  too  much  to  refuse 
any  request.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that,  sweet 
and  easily  influenced  as  she  w'as,  Mrs.  Sartain 
might,  with  the  support  and  advice  of  a  wise 
husband,  have  been  a  moderately  good  moth¬ 
er.  As  it  was,  except  when  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  stimulants,  her  natural  tendency  to 
indulge  her  children  was  unchecked,  perhaps 
even  emphasized.  She  had  lost  all  power  of 
resistance  or  self-assertion.  She  gave  her 
children  love  entirely  untempered  by  reason, 
and  purely  instinctive.  It  cUd  them  no  more 
good  than  the  maternal  affection  of  an  animal 
for  its  young. 

She  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  they  could 
do  no  wrong.  She  accepted’the  most  absurd 
and  unreasonable  excuses  for  their  misdeeds 
— that  is,  when  they  condescended  to  give  her 
any  excuses  at  all — and  would  not  believe 
anything  that  was  not  actually  proved.  When 
she  could  no  longer  doubt,  she  had  two  ways  of 
meeting  their  offences.  If  she  was  quite  her¬ 
self,  she  resorted  to  tearful  reproach. 
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“Oh,  Warren,  how  could  you  do  a  thing 
like  that  ?  I’ve  told  you  so  many  times  not  to 
— oh,  dear! — I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
you — I  really  don’t — ^you  won’t  do  as  I  tell 
you,  and  it’s  just  no  good  at  all,  my  talking 
about  it!” 

When  the  alcoholic  influence  was  upon  her 
it  was  different. 

“Eklith,”  she  would  snap,  “what  do  you 
mean  by  this — what  do  you  mean  by  it? — 
There,  don’t  answer  me-^on’t  you  dare  to 
doit!  Go  to  your  room  this  minute  and 
don’t  come  out  of  it  till  1  say  you  may — I 
won’t  have  my  children  behave  like  this  any 
longer — I  won’t,  indeed!” 

Her  ideas  as  to  what  were  and  what  were 
not  the  right  things  for  them  to  do  were 
unique.  One  day,  during  a  light  rain,  War¬ 
ren  and  a  party  of  boys  stationed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  veranda  wi^  their  air-guns  and 
fired  shot  at  the  people  who  passed.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  stop  it,  and  at  length  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mrs.  Sartain  to  their  performance. 
She  returned  to  the  nursery  after  investigating 
and  told  me  it  was  all  right. 

“Warren  says  that  they  are  only  peppering 
holes  in  people’s  umbrellas,  and  that  is  no 
harm.” 

Once,  after  an  ominous  crash  had  sounded 
in  the  parlor,  she  exclaimed:  “There,  War¬ 
ren  has  broken  another  window!  I  don’t 
mind  one  occasionally — it  will  happen;  but 
two  in  a  week  is  too  many.  I  must  speak  to 
him  about  it.” 

It  was  no  wonder,  even  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  only  her  inherent  weakness,  that  Mrs. 
Sartain  could  not  control  her  children,  and 
that  they  were  shockingly  rude  to  her.  No 
child  ever  respects  a  w^ikly  indulgent  parent, 
nor  one  who  demands  only  a  fitful  obe^ence. 
But  Mrs.  Sartain  had  more  than  her  own 
temperament,  more  even  than  her  addiction 
to  dnigs,  to  lower  her  in  the  children’s  eyes. 
There  was  the  position  in  which  their  father 
placed  her  in  the  household.  They  could  not 
but  see  that  their  mother,  who  was  loving  and 
gentle,  who  indulged  and  spoiled  them,  was 
less  regarded  in  her  own  home  than  still  air, 
that  she  was  jeered  at  by  her  husband,  and 
that  her  pleasure  and  convenience  were  never 
consulted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reward 
of  their  father’s  profanity,  selfishness,  and 
brutality  was  consideration  and  outward  de¬ 
votion  from  family  and  servants  alike,  a  devo¬ 
tion  that  was  not  lessened  because  it  was 
founded  solely  on  fear.  Inevitably  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  deprived  of  reverence  for  either 


parent,  and  equally  inevitably  acquired  a 
distorted  sense  of  moral  values. 

On  the  baby  Mrs.  Sartain  lavished  all  the 
affection  that  the  other  two  children  so  often 
disappointed.  The  child  was  too  young  to 
give  any  return  for  love  but  love,  and  the 
mother  found  with  her  her  greatest  happiness. 
She  was,  indeed,  the  one  outlet  for  all  Mrs. 
Sartain’s  dammed-up  tenderness ;  and  she  was 
a  charming  and  delightful  baby  only  because 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  spoiling  that 
a  child  of  one  can  take.  Whenever  that  baby 
cried,  whatever  the  cause,  time,  or  place,  if 
the  mother  heard,  she  rushed  to  t^e  her. 
Of  course  the  child  knew  that  her  screams 
would  bring  her  mother,  and  so  was  not  to  be 
silenced  till  she  came.  She  had  not  been  strong, 
and  though  she  seemed  quite  healthy  now, 
her  mother  would  not  let  her  go  out-of-doors. 

I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  this  little  hot¬ 
house  flower  had  not  had  a  breath  of  outdoor 
air  for  four  months,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  nursery  was  kept  at  about  eighty  degrees. 
Mrs.  Sartain  followed  her  doctor’s  orders  in 
this,  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  and  then 
wondered  at  the  colds  that  resulted.  When 
the  child  had  a  little  cold  that  developed  into 
a  croupy  cough,  she  watched  night  and  day 
till  she  was  worn  out,  and  I  had  to  take  her 
place,  sleeping  with  the  baby  in  my  arms. 
She  was  almost  resentful  toward  me  because 
the  child  liked  me  and  would  be  good  with  me 
when  she  had  to  go  away.  Hers  was  the  only 
perfect  affection  that  the  poor  mother  had, 
and  she  grudged  every  atom  of  it  to  another. 

Seeing  all  differences  between  their  father 
and  mother  settled  by  overriding  temper  and 
profane  abuse,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  two 
older  children  tried  these  methods  on  each 
other.  The  house  rang  with  their  quarrels; 
their  normal  state  was  discord.  Warren 
fleered  at  his  mother  and  sister,  and  of  course 
the  servants  and  I  came  in  for  our  share  of 
abuse.  He  would  play  with  the  baby,  who 
was  devoted  to  him,  get  her  to  crowing  de¬ 
lightedly,  and  then  leave  her  with  a  pinch  or 
slap  that  set  her  wailing.  This  bullying  con¬ 
duct  was  exactly  of  a  piece  with  his  father’s 
attitude  toward  him:  when  in  a  moment  of 
good-nature  they  had  been  having  a  rough- 
and-tumble  frolic  together,  the  father  would 
suddenly  push  him  toward  the  door  with  the 
threat  of  a  thrashing  if  he  ever  saw  a  hole  in 
his  stocking  again. 

These  two  were  startlingly  alike,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  age  counting  little  against  so  strong 
a  similarity  of  temperament.  Unfortunately 
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the  bad  traits  were  exaggerated  in  the  boy;  a 
sort  of  intensifying  of  type  had  taken  place. 

Exlith  had  not  attaint  the  submissiveness 
of  her  mother;  she  had  a  spice  of  her  father’s 
love  of  conflict,  and  did  not  take  her  brother’s 
aggressions  with  calmness.  In  fact,  when  the 
conflicts  of  these  two  were  confined  to  words, 
she  usually  had  the  best  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  paternal  example,  I  never 
heard  either  of  these  children  swear.  Their 
governess  must  have  devoted  much  time  to 
their  English,  for  their  accent  was  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  even  in  the  amazing  fluency  of  their 
frequent  fits  of  anger  1  never  heard  a  gram¬ 
matical  slip. 

She  must  have  been  a  remarkable  woman 
— that  governess — to  teach  those  children  so 
much  and  so  well,  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  she  had  to  contend.  She  seemed 
to  have  confined  her  efforts  to  instruction  in 
concrete  subjects,  as  was  quite  natural,  for 
how  could  she  inculcate  general  principles 
making  for  courtesy,  kindness,  affection,  or 
even  morality,  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that 
in  which  they  lived  ? 

The  Sartain  children  were  well  provided 
with  external  aids  to  culture.  Their  father’s 
library  was  a  good  one  and  contained  many 
books  besides  those  w’hich  no  gentleman’s 
library  should  be  without.  On  the  table 
were  most  of  the  periodicab  of  value  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  count^.  Certainly  Mr.  Sartain 
'  was  well  read,  though  his  wife  cared  for  only 
the  lightest  of  modern  fiction. 

The  pictures,  too,  were  good :  Braun  photo¬ 
graphs  and  a  few  originals  of  some  value, 
which  had  the  look  of  being  in  their  places 
because  they  were  the  individual  choice  of 
somebody,  not  because  other  people  con¬ 
sidered  them  great.  Warren  took  drawing 
lessons  three  times  a  week,  and  displayed  a 
good  deal  of  ability.  His  mother  showed 
great  pride  in  his  productions,  which  was  to 
some  degree  justified  by  their  merit.  When¬ 
ever  it  was  given  an  opportunity,  her  maternal 
complacency  asserted  itself.  That  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  beautiful  was  a  constant  delight  to 
her,  but  she  was  wise  in  that  she  did  not  make 
them  vain  of  their  good  looks.  One  Satur¬ 
day,  Edith  and  Warren  came  joyously  rushing 
in  from  dandng-school  with  the  news  that 
there  was  to  be  a  minuet  at  the  closing  party, 
and  they  were  both  to  dance  in  it.  Mrs.  Sar¬ 
tain  forgave  their  waking  the  baby  to  tears 
and  yells  in  her  joy  at  their  selection.  I  had 
never  seen  her  so  delighted  over  anything, 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  baby’s  wails. 


heard  her  eagerly  planning  their  costiunes 
with  lavish  mention  of  satin,  powder,  wigs, 
and  diamonds. 

Edith  was  taking  music  lessons,  and  when 
she  could  not  manage  to  forget  or  avoid  it,  she 
practised.  Her  voice  was  not  sweet  or  pow¬ 
erful  and  her  technical  ability  small,  but  her 
mother  delighted  in  her  performances.  The 
baby,  too,  would  be  quiet  while  she  played, 
and  loved  to  drum  on  the  keys  herself.  Once, 
after  a  fractious  day,  the  mother  took  her 
down-stairs  where  Edith  was  practising  and 
let  her  strum  on  the  lower  keys.  This  natu¬ 
rally  interfered  with  the  effect,  and  Edith  pro¬ 
tested. 

“But,”  said  Mrs.  Sartain,  “she  isn’t  touch¬ 
ing  any  of  the  notes  you  are.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  practise  when  she  does  that, 
anyway.” 

“Now,  that  is  nonsense.” 

“I  can’t  do  it — I  don’t  know  which  notes 
she  hits  and  which  1  do — and  I’ll  just  tell 
Miss  Marteau  about  it,  too.” 

“That  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  do — lay  the 
blame  of  your  not  practising  on  your  baby 
sister!  Now,  don’t  sp>eak  of  it  again — you  go 
right  along  with  your  playing  and  baby  sh^ 
play  too — so  she  shall,  dear  little  bunnie! — she 
wouldn’t  interfere  with  sister  at  all — would 
you,  darling? — no,  she  wouldn’t.” 

And  the  queer  duet  went  on,  Mrs.  Sartain 
never  realizing  that  there  was  anything 
more  to  music  than  the  mere  striking  of  the 
notes. 

As  was  quite  natural,  the  affairs  of  the 
family  formed  the  most  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  kitchen,  and  our  condem¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Sartain  as  the  cause  of  their 
trouble  was  unanimous. 

“That  poor  woman,”  said  Karl,  “she  just 
shivers  when  she  hears  his  voice.” 

“Oh,”  said  Clara,  “he  ish  a  teufel — chust 
a  teufel!  She  don’  haf  no  peace  in  her  life — 
he  svear  so  terrible.  Chust  last  night  he  come 
running  oud,  und  he  say:  ‘  Vhy  und  hell  don’ 
you  dost  dat  door,  damn  you  ?’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Karl,  “he  speaks  to  her  like 
she  was  a  dog.  I  don’t  speak  to  my  woman 
like  that,  do  I,  Clara?” 

“No,  you  don’ — if  you  do,  I  chust  knock 
you  on  to  de  head,”  and  we  all  joined  in  the 
laugh  that  followed.  Once,  when  he  was 
grumpy  and  she  tdd  him  he  was  like  Mr.  Sar¬ 
tain,  he  brightened  up  at  once. 

Mrs.  Salon’s  addiction  to  drugs  was  also 
discussed  by  us,  and  the  blame  laid  where  it 
belonged.  “My,  but  she  was  dopey  to- 
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night,”  said  Karl;  “asked  me  where  was  the 
soup  after  I  had  brought  the  salad.” 

“Veil,  it  ain’t  her  fault.  She  don’  do  it 
ven  he  treats  her  good!  I  vould  take  a  drop 
meinself  uf  you  don’  treat  me  nice.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  wants,”  continued 
the  butler;  “she  don’t  never  have  no  com¬ 
pany,  and  she  don’t  never  go  nowhere — ’cept 
to  see  about  getting  new  servants.” 

“Yes,  she  chust  minds  de  shildrens  und  de 
house  all  de  times — und  no  tanks  fur  it.” 

“Faith,  yis,”  broke  in  the  laundress,  “and 
look  at  them  brats,  will  yez!  It’s  thim  is  up 
to  their  dirthy  thricks  the  whole  time — bad 
cess  till  ’em!  There’s  Masther  Warren  now — 
what  do  yez  think  he  done  yistherday?  All 
me  clane  clothes  was  out,  and  if  he  didn’t  go 
a  digging  in  the  dirt  right  under  thim!  Faith, 
niver  a  wan  of  thim  but  the  dirt  blowed  all 
over  thim!  And  what  ’ud  I  be  doin’  but  up 
and  tell  the  misthress.  And  what  do  yez 
think  she  said?  ‘Niver  moind,  Eliza,  yez 
kin  do  thim  over  to-morrow,  and  I’m  sure 
Warren  didn’t  think  about  it.’  Didn’t  think, 
indade,  when  I  told  him  meself !  But  it’s  the 
way  wid  these  ladies — they  don’t  niver  take 
a  bit  av  a  whip  to  children,  and  for  the  love 
av  Mary  look  at  the  kind  av  children  they  do 
be  havin’!” 

“It  ain’t  her  fault,”  commented  Karl,  “it’s 
his,  just  the  same  as  her  doping.” 

It  was  true  that  the  only  callers  received  in 
the  house  were  the  playmates  of  the  children. 
They  were  likely  to  invade  it  at  any  hour 
when  the  father  was  absent,  and  romped  un¬ 
restrained  from  drawing-room  to  laundry. 
Mrs.  Sartain  was  helpless  to  control  any  of 
them,  and  her  son  and  daughter  were  even 
ruder  to  her  in  the  presence  of  their  friends 
than  when  alone. 

The  day  after  I  had  “given  warning,” 
Karl  came  from  the  dining-room  and  said: 
“He’s  just  been  jawing  her  about  you — says 
she  ain’t  paying  you  enough — ^and  how  she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  run  her  house  so  bad 
she  can’t  keep  a  nice  girl  like  you.” 

What  had  the  future  in  store  for  these  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Material  things,  and  the  power  to  ap¬ 
preciate  them.  WTiat  of  good  was  their  edu¬ 
cation  giving  them?  That  which  can  be 
learned  from  books  and  pictures;  from  com¬ 
petent  teachers  In  a  good  school. 

In  the  unconscious  education  of  their  home 
life  they  learned  that  to  work  for  bread  in  the 
household  was  a  disgrace,  since  it  involved 
the  submissive  taking  of  insults,  and  they  ac¬ 


quired  a  feeling  of  class  distinction  regardless 
of  intelligence  or  usefulness.  They  became 
familiar  with  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  of  pro¬ 
fanity  by  those  who  naturally  influenced  them 
most;  they  learned  how  low  a  regard  for 
woman  an  intelligent  and  educated  man  may 
have.  Would  a  boy  who  had  seen  his  own 
sweet  and  beautiful  mother  ridiculed  and 
cursed  be  likely  to  respect  any  other  woman  ? 
Impossible!  There  was  no  religious  feeling 
in  that  household;  there  was  no  respect  for 
law  and  order,  nor  even  for  the  requirements 
of  common  courtesy  and  good  bre^ng. 

On  the  whole,  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  would  have  been  better  for  the  children 
than  the  society  of  their  parents.  When  the 
family  were  together  after  dinner,  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  was  wrapped  in  gloom;  the  family 
feelings  were  sore  and  bruised  from  Mr.  Sar- 
tain’s  verbal  blows,  while  he  sat  silent,  deep 
in  the  paper  or  some  French  or  German  pub¬ 
lication.  Below  stairs,  where  I  relaxed  from 
the  trials  of  the  day,  Karl  gave  us  a  digest  of 
the  daily  news;  the  laundress  fairly  bubbled 
with  anecdote  and  wit,  and  the  rest  of  us  did 
our  little  best,  as  we  lingered  over  our  coffee. 
Here  were  at  least  cheerfulness,  courtesy,  kind¬ 
liness,  and  fair  intelligence.  Karl’s  gener¬ 
ously  imparted,  if  limited,  store  of  knowledge 
would  have  amounted  to  more  to  Warren  and 
Edith  than  did  all  their  father’s  intellect  and 
information  kept  selfishly  to  himself. 

Had  the  children  belonged  to  Karl  and 
Clara,  they  might  have  learned  bad  grammar 
and  a  surprising  accent;  but  they  would  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  and  have 
been  taught  truth  and  consideration  toward 
the  world  at  large.  They  would  certainly 
have  stood  for  better  things  in  the  community 
as  the  honest,  sober,  industrious  offspring  of  a 
butler  and  a  cook  than  as  the  inheritors  of 
riches  linked  with  discord  and  dissipation. 

This  beautiful  house,  in  spite  of  its  perfect 
appointments  and  evidences  of  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement,  was  the  worst  possible  environment 
for  children.  What  could  masterpieces  by 
Lef^vre  avail  against  drunkenness,  or  de 
luxe  editions  of  the  English  dramatists  against 
continual  bickerings?  For  what  could  any 
external  beauty  or  refinement  count  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  where  all  moral  and  spiritual  cul¬ 
ture  was  lacking? 

These  children  were  orphaned  of  all  the 
high  things  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood, 
and  their  home  was  a  more  forlorn  place  than 
the  most  barren  institution. 


(The  “  Experiences  of  a  Nursery  Governess”  vrill  be  continued  in  the  April  number.) 


By  MARY  STEWART  CUTTING 


that  was  all.  Naturally  generous  and  with 
high  ideals,  he  was  growing  self-centred  from 
a  life  that  was  lonelier  than  anyone  knew. 

There  had  been  the  usual  summer  strain  of 
overwork  in  the  office,  with  men  off  on  vaca¬ 
tions  and  one,  unscheduled,  ill.  Noel  had 
been  too  tired  to  sleep  these  nights — suffo- 
turned  manuscript  and  a  letter  postmarked  eating  nights  spent  between  the  two  long 
from  the  mountains.  He  opened  the  manu-  narrow  walls  of  his  room,  with  heavy  wagons 
script  first  and  glanced  it  over,  although  he  hulking  over  the  cobble-stones  until  the  dawn, 
knew  it  by  heart.  If  his  spirit  still  remained  As  he  looked  at  the  rejected  manuscript  on 
buoyant  after  repeated  failures,  it  was  because  his  desk  he  realized  that  he  had  come  to  the 
he  believed  so  fijmly  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  end  of  his  tether  for  a  while, 
write  a  story  some  day  that  would  touch  the  “Take  your  feet  out  of  my  way,”  said  a 
highest  mark  of  success.  This  aspiration  was  fellow-clerk,  stumbling  over  them  purposely, 
to  Noel  what  love  might  be  to  another;  every  He  .spoke  irritatingly — tempers  were  going 
definite  hope  and  aim  was  in  some  way  inter-  in  the  office. 

woven  with  it.  It  kept  him  warm  when  he  “If  you  do  that  again.  I’ll  knock  you  down,” 

would  otherwise  have  been  very  cold.  returned  Noel  with  sudden,  unexpected  fur\’. 

'  Even  in  those  magazines  where  his  articles  He  controlled  himself  by  a  great  effort,  and 
were  refused  it  was  recognized  that  he  had  took  up  the  letter — Lauter’s  letter  that  he  had 
genius,  though  his  efforts  were  still  crude.  He  left  unopened.  It  was  an  invitation  to  spend 
had  that  curious  sub-p>opularity  which  obtains  the  month  with  a  party  of  friends  in  the 
in  editorial  offices,  unknown  to  the  public —  Adirondacks.  That  night  Noel  packed  his 
something  was  expected  of  young  Farington.  typewriter  in  his  trunk  with  his  other  be- 
He  clung  the  closer  to  his  dear  Mistress  In-  longings,  and  went. 


OEL  FARINGTON  sat  by 
A  A,  office  desk,  his  long  legs 

^  stretched  out,  and  his  lean, 
narrow,  youthful  face,  with 
its  dark  -  lashed  eyes,  bent 
over  his  personal  mail,  which 
consisted  that  hot  August  morning  of  a  re- 
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smiled  a  qmck  response  to  whoever  ques¬ 
tioned  them.  Most  of  the  people  he  knew, 
more  or  less,  but  far  down  the  table  be¬ 
yond  the  pink  glow  of  the  candles  the  profile 
of  a  stranger  occasionally  gleamed  into  view 
— the  delicate,  spirited  profile  of  a  girl,  her 
small  head  set  on  a  long  throat  that  rose  out 
of  a  gown  cut  slightly  square  at  the  neck. 
The  outlines  of  her  velvety  black  hair  melted 
into  the  velvety  black  shadows  beyond,  but 
he  could  see  the  curv'e  of  the  long  lashes  on 
her  olive  cheek,  and  the  sweetly  set,  infantine 
comers  of  her  mouth.  She  was  as  silent  as 
he,  though  once  or  twice  he  heard  her  laugh 
at  something  that  was  said.  He  felt  the 
subtle  aroma  of  some  unknown  attraction. 

“  Who  is  the  girl  in  white  ?  ”  he  asked  after¬ 
ward  of  his  friend  Lauter.  “I  was  pre¬ 
sented,  but  I  didn’t  catch  her  name.” 

“Which  one?  They’re  most  of  ’em  in 
white,”  said  Lauter,  a  jovial,  youngish-elderly 
man,  who  took  a  semi-patemal  interest  in  his 
younger  guest.  He  laid  a  large,  kind  hand 
on  Noel’s  arm  as  he  spoke.  “Been  working 
pretty  hard,  haven’t  you?  Well,  you  wait 
till  you  begin  to  feel  the  air — that’U  set  you 
up.  What  girl  did  you  say?  Oh,  that’s 
Genevieve  luring — she’s  a  nice  child,  but 
rather  impulsive.  Come  outside  and  smoke.” 

During  the  evening,  before  the  early  bed- 
hour,  they  all  sat  grouped  on  the  pUed-up 
cushions  in  the  veranda  of  the  bungalow, 
with  the  moonlight  streaming  down  across  the 
mountain  and  the  motionless  forest  upon  the 
waters  of  the  lake  that  lapped  in  silver  on 
the  ivory  margin.  It  was  a  scene  of  almost 
impossible  beauty,  whose  fibres  caught  at  the 
hearts,  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  deep  sur¬ 
rounding  silence.  Some  of  the  men  began 
to  thrum  hauntingly  on  guitars  and  man¬ 
dolins,  at  the  feet  of  the  women,  whose  soft 
cheeks  had  a  magic  sheen  upon  them.  The 
air  was  full  (rf  the  resinous  perfume  of  the 
crouching  pines;  Noel  drew  a  long,  long,  long 
breath  of  it.  Genevieve  Deering’s  presence 
seemed  to  give  an  added  touch  to  this  night 
of  enchantment,  as  she  sat  back  against  the 
heaped-up  pine  boughs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  group.  As  she  glanced  across  the  space 
that  divided  them  he  saw  to  what  the  attrac¬ 
tion  he  had  felt  was  due — ^it  was  because  she 
had  such  happy  eyes. 

When  they  were  all  parting  for  the  night 
he  found  hiinself  unexpectedly  standing  alone 
near  her.  She  hesitated  for  a  second,  and 
then  held  out  her  slim  browm  hand  to  Wm. 

“Good-night,”  she  said  with  a  frank  cor¬ 


diality,  as  if  they  had  been  talking  for  a  long 
time  before. 

“Good-night,”  he  answered,  and  added, 
with  involuntary  response,  familiar  words, 
long  unsaid:  “Sweet  dreams.” 

No§l  went  to  his  room,  but  he  could  not 
sleep.  The  enchantment  was  still  upon  him. 
After  half  an  hour  of  closed  eyelids  he  rose, 
lighted  the  candles,  partially  dressed  himself, 
and  sat  down  by  the  table,  where  he  had 
placed  his  writing  materials  on  first  unpack¬ 
ing.  He  took  up  the  pen  now,  and  began  to 
write,  haltingly  at  first,  and  then  with  a  sud¬ 
denly  exultant  power  that  carried  him  whither 
it  would.  The  word  and  the  thought  became 
one.  He  hardly  dared  stop  to  think,  lest  the 
gift,  so  longed  for,  should  leave  him.  He 
wrote  and  wrote,  his  mind  growing  clearer 
and  clearer  in  this  high  joy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment — wrote  and  wrote,  while  the  clock 
ticked  and  the  wind  blew  ghostly  past  his 
window — wrote  and  wrote,  with  burning  eye 
and  whitening  cheek,  pushing  sheet  after 
sheet  of  paper  from  him,  until  the  last  line 
was  reached.  Then  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  throbbing  with  an  exultant  emotion  he 
had  never  known  before.  Short,  simple,  al¬ 
most  childlike  as  was  the  story  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  it  held  within  it  something  indefinable 
— something  that  was  divine — and  true:  the 
heart  of  man — the  joy  of  life.  In  an  over¬ 
whelming  moment  he  realized  that  he  had 
written  the  perfect  tale! 

He  dragged  the  typewriter  over  to  him, 
and  set  to  work  to  copy  the  closely  written 
pages,  with  the  swiftness  bom  of  long  prac¬ 
tice.  When  he  finished,  the  gray  dawn  was 
coming  in  at  the  window.  He  wrote  a  note 
to  the  editor  of  a  famous  magazine,  sealed 
and  stamped  it,  and  then  stepping  out  of 
the  low  window,  walked  around  by  the  side 
of  the  lake  to  the  inn  post-office,  pointed  out 
to  him  the  night  before.  Then  he  came 
home,  and  throwing  himself  down  upon  the 
bed,  fell  sound  asleep  at  last. 

It  was  late  when  he  awoke,  after  repeated 
knockings  at  the  door.  The  party  had  nearly 
finished  breakfast  as  he  entered,  ffie  men  only 
waiting  for  him  before  starting  off  with  the 
guides  on  a  canoeing  trip  planned  the  evening 
before.  The  dark  forest  still  glowed  around, 
but  the  sunlight  danced  upon  the  lake,  blue 
under  a  blue  sky.  Miss  Deering  was  in  a 
suit  of  hunter’s  green,  a  scarlet  cape  hanging 
over  her  chair;  her  eyes  were  still  happy. 
Noel  felt  with  a  thrill  that  the  exhilaration 
of  last  night  was  still  his. 
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“You  look  like  a  different  person,”  said 
Lauter  heartily.  “  We  were  all  worried  about 
you  yesterday,  but  I  said — all  he  wants  is  air, 
and  he’ll  get  it  here.  It’s  a  glorious  day.” 

“  It  was  drizzling  at  four  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  announced  Birket,  a  squarely  built 
young  fellow,  with  a  heavy  chin  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“Was  it?”  asked  Noel.  “I  didn’t  notice 
it;  I  was  out  at  that  time.  That  accounts, 
however,  for  the  dampness  of  my  coat,”  he 
'added,  feeling  it  with  his  hand. 

“What  were  you  doing  out  of  doors  so 
early?”  asked  Mrs.  Lauter,  who  was  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  stout  lady,  with  b^utifully  tailored 
girth. 

“I  went  to  post  a  manuscript  I  was  writ¬ 
ing  all  night.” 

“  Writing  all  night!  ”  Every  eye  was  turned 
on  him. 

“Writing  what?” 

“A  story  called  ‘The  Perfect  Tale,’  ”  said 
Noel,  in  a  tone  that  he  tried  to  make  light,  as 
he  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  night’s  per¬ 
formance.  “It’s  by  far  the  best  thing  I’ve 
ever  done — something  I’ve  thought  of  al¬ 
ways.  I  could  hardly  believe  I  had  accom¬ 
plished  it — I  wanted  to  make  sure  at  once.” 

“That  was  quick  work,”  said  Birket,  star¬ 
ing  at  him,  “to  write  and  typewrite  it  and 
post  it  all  before  morning.” 

“It  was,”  assented  Noel  with  a  slight 
grandiloquence. 

All  day  on  the  trip  he  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  and  dreamed 
of  the  future  it  would  open  to  him.  He 
counted  the  days  until  a  reply  could  come 
from  the  magazine.  A  golden  haze  encom¬ 
passed  forest  and  stream.  All  he  wanted 
was  to  get  back  to  the  words  he  had  written 
— to  pore  over  them,  to  make  them  his  once 
more.  But  when  he  went  to  his  room  the 
manuscript  was  not  there.  He  applied  to 
Mrs.  Lauter,  who  came  to  him  some  mo¬ 
ments  later  very  much  distressed. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Farington,”  she  said,  “I  hardly 
know  how  to  tell  you.  A  new  maid  stupidly 
burned  up  the  papers  in  your  room — they 
must  have  been  blown  about  the  floor  by  the 
wind,  and  she  thought  you  had  thrown  them 
away.  I  wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen  for 
the  world — I  blame  myself  dreadfully!  And 
we  were  all  hopng  so  much  that  you  would 
read  it  to-night!” 

“Ah,  don’t  mind  so  much,  dear  lady,” 
said  Noel.  “It  was  all  my  fault.  I  should 
have  been  more  careful.  But  it  doesn’t  really 


matter  in  the  least,  the  copy  is  safe.”  He 
hesitated,  and  then  added  doubtfully,  “  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  manage  to  tell  the  story.” 

But  when  they  were  once  more  sitting  on 
the  veranda,  with  no  moon  this  time,  but  with 
a  g>’psy  fire  sending  a  redly  flaring  light  and 
shadow  over  the  group,  Noel  began  and  be¬ 
gan  again ,  in  ^-ain.  He  could  not  tell  the  story. 

“It’s  all  so  elusive — indicated  more  than 
told;  one  word  suggests  another,  and  I 
can’t  seem  to  find  the  words  now — I  wnrote 
so  quickly  that  they’ve  left  no  trace,”  he  said 
earnestly.  “It’s  the  same  as  it  would  be 
with  a  long  poem  that  you  tried  to  remem¬ 
ber — a  bare  outline  would  mean  nothing,  even 
if  you  could  give  an  outline.  I  can  feel  the 
whole  thing  more  and  more — it’s  as  real  to 
me  as  your  faces — but  I  can’t  formulate  it. 
I  can’t  reduce  it  to  details.  The  only  thing 
that  stands  out  quite  clearly  in  my  mind  is  the 
part  —  just  before  the  wonderful  climax  — 
where  the  heroine  reaches  out  her  arms  to 
Ralph  as  she  stands  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight, 
and  says:  ‘I  believe  you!”’ 

“My  word,”  said. Birket  in  an  undertone, 
after  a  pause,  “he  thinks  no  end  of  himself, 
doesn’t  he?” 

“Hush,”  murmured  Frances  Remcr,  a 
light,  white  young  woman,  with  a  hard  ex¬ 
pression,  in  spite  of  her  dimples.  “You’ve 
no  romance  in  you.” 

“It’s  too,  too  bad  you  can’t  remember  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Lauter,  settling  herself  back  com¬ 
fortably  in  her  cushions. 

There  was  a  cheerful  murmur  of  regret 
from  everyone.  The  conversation  began  again, 
and  the  guitars  and  mandolins  commenced  to 
thrum  softly  and  hauntingly  as  on  the  night 
before.  Only  Genevieve  Deering,  her  scar¬ 
let  cape  half  over  one  shoulder,  and  half  over 
.the  velvety  blackness  of  her  hair,  leaned 
toward  Noel  across  the  ruddy,  flickering 
shadow,  with  dark,  pleading  eyes. 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  could  have  gone  on!” 
she  said. 

“Haven’t  you  heard  from  the  Idealist  yet, 
Mr.  Farington?”  Mrs.  Lauter  spoke.  It 
was  three  weeks  later,  and  this  time  some  of 
the  party  were  stationed  on  a  little  cleared 
space  on  a  mountain-summit;  the  tree-tops 
were  at  their  feet;  the  sun  shone  through  a 
white  haze  that  thinly  veiled  the  world  below. 
Noel  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Lauter,  his  cap 
on  the  sward  beside  him,  his  thick  hair  back 
from  his  forehead.  Two  of  their  number 
had  just  strolled  away,  and  Noel  and  Mrs. 
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Lauter  had  smiled  a  mutual  recognition  of 
the  unconscious  coupling  of  some  of  the 
others:  Birket  and  Miss  Remer — pretty,  sen¬ 
sible  Ethel  Gray  and  ardent  young  Porter. 
With  the  age  of  youth,  which  is  far  greater 
than  the  age  of  the  really  old,  Noel  felt  a 
high,  protecting,  brotherly  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  who  were  lovers;  it 
seemed  something  right,  and  charming. 

“Why,  no,”  he  said  aloud  in  answer  to 
her  question.  “It  is  time  I  heard  from  them. 
But  summer  is  a  bad  season  to  get  a  quick 
decision — so  many  men  are  off  on  vacations. 
I’m  looking  for  an  answer  any  day  now.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Birket,  “Allis  says  that 
Sanford — the  editor — has  been  in  Maine. 
Where  is  Allis?  He  was  here  just  now.” 

“  Oh,  he  and  Emma  have  gone  off  together 
— to  talk  about  furniture,  I  suppose,”  said 
Ethel  Gray.  “If  it’s  as  prosaic  as  that  to 
be  engaged,  I  never  want  to  be.” 

“There  can  be  a  good  deal  of  romance  in 
furniture  when  it’s  for  two,”  stated  Mrs. 
Lauter  sagely. 

“Well,  you  wouldn’t  want  to  many’  with¬ 
out  it,”  said  Frances  Remer.  She  looked  at 
Birket  wnth  her  ironic,  dimpling  smile.  “  Hon¬ 
estly,  I  never  could  see  why  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  interesting  to  go  without  things 
after  you  are  married  than  before.  I’d  hate 
it.  if  I’m  not  comfortable  I’m  downright 
disagreeable,  that’s  all — most  people  are.” 

“What  do  you  say.  Miss  Gray?”  asked 
young  Porter  anxiously. 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Gray  slowly — she  leaned 
her  sensible  little  square  face  on  her  hand — 
“I  don’t  think  I’d  mind  beginning  plainly — 
I’d  sort  of  like  to  keep  a  place  in  order  and 
make  nice  little  dishes  if  I  thought  I  shouldn’t 
have  to  do  it  always.  I  shouldn’t  want  to  be 
really  poor — would  you,  Genevieve?” 

“Oh,  I  shouldn’t  care,”  said  Genevieve. 

She  lay  on  the  mountain-top  facing  the 
others,  her  chin  propped  up  by  her  slim  brown 
hand — her  young,  reclining  figure,  with  its 
dark  head  and  scarlet-draped  shoulder,  half 
outlined  by  the  green  sward,  half  by  the  blue 
sky.  The  corners  of  her  infantine  mouth 
smiled,  but  her  eyes  were  serious.  Noel 
watched  her  with  the  frank  admiration  a  man 
may  feel  in  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  girl;  there 
was  a  charm  about  her  beyond  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  charm,  like  that  of  a  field  of  crimson  clo¬ 
ver  with  the  wind  blowing  over  it,  or  the  re¬ 
flection  of  green  fluttering  leaves  in  still  water. 
“I  shouldn’t  care  how  poor  I  were,  if  I  were 
really  fond  of  some  one,”  she  said. 


“My  dear  child,  you’d  care  soon  enough,” 
said  Mrs.  Lauter  compassionately. 

“No,  I  shouldn’t!”  said  Genevieve,  shak¬ 
ing  her  head.  “  Don’t  you  see  ? — ^you  can  have 
chairs  and  tables  and  clothes  and  servants, 
with  your  sister,  or  your  uncle,  or  your  grand¬ 
father — but  that  isn’t /ove/  Love  is  when  you 
have  to  be  with  a  person,  no  matter  what  you 
go  without.  If  I  loved  anybody  very  much, 

I  could  live  anywhere  and  be  glad,  if  there 
was  anything  to  live  on  at  all.  I’d  be  happy 
to  cook  for  him,  happy  to  work  for  him.” 

“In  two  rooms  over  the  elevated  road,” 
supplemented  Birket. 

“  Yes,  in  two  rooms  over  the  elevated  road,” 
said  Genevieve  defiantly.  “I’d  have  scarlet 
geraniums  on  the  fire  escapes,  and  when  he 
came  home  at  night  he’d  forget  it  was  a  fire- 
escape  over  the  elevated  road — he’d  only  see 
over  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  the  cloud  moun¬ 
tains  beyond.” 

“You  are  very  romantic,”  said  Mrs.  Lau¬ 
ter  indulgently. 

“No,”  said  Genevieve,  “I’m  quite  practi¬ 
cal.”  Her  lips  still  smiled,  but  her  eyes  took 
sweet  counsel  from  within.  “  Wasn’t  it  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  wife — and  they  were  very  poor! — 
who  said  that  she  passed  her  days  in  a  ‘  dream 
of  bliss’  ?  Well,  if  I  am  married  and  haven’t 
the  outside  things  I’ll  just  dream  them  into 
my  life — I’ve  always  done  it!  There’s  only 
one  thing  you  can't  dream  into  it — you  can’t! 
And  that’s  love.” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  stood,  her  arms 
hanging  down,  facing  the  little  circle — then 
she  turned,  and  disappeared  through  the 
trees,  as  an  Indian  maiden  might.  Noel 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  stooped  to  arrange 
Mrs.  Lauter’s  cushions  anew  for  her,  and 
then,  jumping  up,  followed  the  glint  of  the 
scarlet  cloak  down  the  trail. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Noel,  as  they  walked 
with  light  steps  that  swayed  together  in  uni¬ 
son.  “  Do  you  know  when  you  were  speak¬ 
ing  just  now  you  touched  on  one  theme  of 
my  stor>’  ? — it  came  before  me  for  a  moment 
with  extraordinary  vividness.  I  have  so  often 
tried  to  remember  it  as  it  was  written,  but 
all  my  life  it  has  been  this  way  with  me: 
Very  great  events  seem  to  blot  out  sensa¬ 
tion — I  can’t  go  back  and  take  up  the  details. 
And  it  was  such  a  strange  power  that  came 
to  me  that  night — such  divination  of  life!” 

“If  an  angel  spoke 

In  thunder,  should  we  haply  know  much  more 
Than  that  it  thundered  ?  ’’ 

quoted  Genevieve  softly. 
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“  How  you  understand,”  said  Noel.  “  It  is 
when  with  you  that  the  thought  of  ‘  The  Per¬ 
fect  Tale  ’  comes  to  me  most  clearly.  I  can  al¬ 
most  see  it  all  before  me  again  with  that  beau¬ 
tiful  climax  that  I  can  never  quite  get.  Some¬ 
times  I’ve  wondered  whether  I  really  wrote 
as  I  thought,  or  whether  my  imagination  has 
gilded  it  since.  But  there  is  one  assurance 
I  return  to  every  time:  Everything — the  grass, 
the  sky,  the  world  itself,  has  t^n  changed 
for  me.  I  feel  that  I  live  now  to  accomplish 
great  things — for  there’s  a  beauty  in  existence 
I  never  felt  before.” 

“Oh,”  said  Genevieve,  her  frank  eyes 
alight,  “I’ve  felt  that,  too!  Don’t  you  think 
you  can  tell  when  beautiful  thoughts  are 
near  you?  When  pecple  are  in  a  room 
with  you,  you  can  know  whether  they’re 
bothered  or  discontented  or  happy  without 
their  speaking.  Why  couldn’t  one  feel 
something  beautiful — like  what  you  wrote? 
There’s  so  much  more  to  living  than  what 
you  sul” 

“Have  you  learned  that  too?”  asked 
Noel. 

“Yes,”  said  Genevieve.  She  added  in  a 
shy  voice:  “I’ve  had  to  dream  things  into  my 
life,  I’ve  had  to  believe  in  what  I  don’t  see, 
because — ”  She  stopped,  and  then  went  on 
resolutely.  “You  know  I’m  not  a  rich  girl, 
like  the  others —  When  I  finished  school 
and  my  cousin  told  me  I  had  to  go  back 
there  and  teach — I — cried.  And  the  Princi- 
'pal  of  the  school — I  have  nevei  .old  any¬ 
body  else  before - ” 

“Is  he  unkind  to  you?”  asked  Noel  in  a 
voice  that  startled  himself. 

“Oh,  no,  no,  he’s  very  kind — too  kind,” 
said  Genevieve.  A  crimson  wave  reached 
to  her  black  hair;  she  looked  at  him  with 
piteous  eyes.  “He  has  a  mouth  like  a  fish,” 
she  whispered  painfully. 

“He  must  be  a  villain,”  said  Noel  with  a 
cold,  unreasoning  anger. 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance.  After  a 
moment’s  silence  she  murmured:  “Now  you 
see  why  I’ve  learned  to  dream  into  my  life. 
Mrs.  Lauter  was  telling  me  some  things  about 
you,  and  I  thought  I’d  like  you  to  know  some 
things  about  myself.” 

“I  thank  you  very,  very  much,”  said  Noel 
gently.  Yet  his  thoughts  were  not  gentle; 
it  came  upon  him  with  a  strange  unsettling 
force  that  while  he  had  been  wrapped  in  his 
own  plans  she  had  been  living  somewhere 
near,  and  that  those  soft  hands  that  he  had 
held  in  his  were  toiling  and  must  toil  still. 


They  walked  on  in  another  silence,  till  they 
neared  the. little  cabin  where  the  rest  of  the 
party  awaited  them  with  the  guide. 

“1  am  going  away  this  afternoon  to  the 
Warren’s  camp  for  a  week’s  visit,”"  said  Gene¬ 
vieve  suddenly. 

“I  did  not  know  that!  Why,  you  will 
come  back  then  only  just  before  I  leave  here 
myself,”  returned  Noel.  He  was  disgusted, 
annoyed,  he  knew  not  why.  “At  any  rate, 

I  shall  surely  have  news  of  ‘  The  Perfect 
Tale’  for  you  by  that  time!” 

The  next  day  a  heavy  rain  settled  down, 
and  Noel  felt  a  fathomless  depression,  and  a 
consuming  anxiety  to  hear  news  of  his  story. 
The  day  after,  amid  a  wet,  cold  fog  that  clung 
to  the  ground,  he  wrote  to  the  Idealist.  The 
weather  cleared  afterward,  but  there  was  a 
chill  in  the  air,  and  he  was  restless  and  solitarv- 
in  the  midst  of  this  group,  with  their  pleasant 
family  ties,  their  pleasant  sweethearts. 

The  week  was  not  yet  at  an  end  when  the 
longed-for  letter  arrived.  No  manuscript 
with  it!  That  was  as  it  should  be.  His 
heart  beat  with  triumph.  Another  moment 
and  he  was  standing  before  Lauter,  deathly 
pale,  in  the  long  room  where  the  men  were 
sitting.  “Listen  to  this!”  he  said: 

“  Dear  Mr.  Farington — Your  letter  was  received 
yesterday.  In  reply  we  would  state  that  no  such 
manuscript  as  you  mention  has  been  received  here; 
there  is  no  record  of  it,  and  a  thorough  search  has 
failed  to  bring  it  to  light.  It  must  have  been  inad¬ 
vertently  sent  to  some  other  periodical,  or  lost  in 
transmission.  We  regret  very  much  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  George  Sanford.” 

“Well!”  said  Lauter. 

“Well,”  repeated  Noel.  The  veins  stood 
out  on  his  forehead.  “I  did  send  it  to  the 
Idealist,  and  it  was  not  lost  in  transmission. 
I  put  extra  stamps  on  it  to  make  sure;  I 
posted  it  myself.  They've  lost  it  with  their 
damned  carelessness!  It’s  an  outrage!  I’ll 
take  the  first  train  I  can  get  this  afternoon, 
I’ll  make  them  hunt  it  up!” 

“It’s  too  bad,”  said  Lauter  sympathet¬ 
ically,  but  Noel  had  gone  off  unheeding. 
He  sat  down  on  his  bed  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  trying  to  think.  Then  he  got  up  and 
started  out  again.  As  he  came  around  the 
corner  near  the  window  where  the  men  were 
sitting,  Birket’s  words  caught  his  ear: 

“I  don’t  believe  Farington  ever  wrote  that 
story  at  all!” 

“Oh,  see  here,”  expostulated  Lauter. 
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“Well,  consider  the  facts!  He  says  he 
wrote  it  in  a  magically  short  time  and  diere’s 
not  a  vestige  of  it  to  show.” 

“The  maid  biimed  up  the  copy,”  said 
Lauter. 

“She  biumed  up  some  pap>ers,  but  who 
knows  what  was  on  them?  And  he  can’t 
remember  a  word — is  that  rational?  He 
thinks  he  wrote  it,  all  square  enough,  but 
the  thing’s  absurd — I’ve  always  known  it.” 

“His  clothes  were  damp  from  going  out  to 
post  it  that  morning,”  argued  Lauter,  yet 
evidently  wavering. 

“Exactly,  and  he  may  have  walked  in  his 
sleep  or  anything  else, — I  don’t  pretend  to 
explain  what.  But  you  may  be  sure  of  one 
fact — there’ll  never  be  any  more  of  that  im¬ 
possibly  perfect  tale  than  there  is  now — 
and  that’s  nothing!  Porter  thinks  so,  too, 
and  so  does  Frances  Remer.” 

“Well,  perhaps  not,”  said  Lauter  with  an 
easy  laugh.  “Poor  Farington!” 

NoSl  turned  and  went  off  into  the  forest, 
the  enshrouding  forest,  dark  with  the  weight 
of  centuries,  through  whose  branches  the  late 
afternoon  sun  could  hardly  penetrate  to  the 
thick  carpet  of  pine-needles  below.  Ever>’- 
thing  else  had  faUed  him — had  this  failed  too  ? 
An  awful,  suffocating  doubt  clung  to  him,  a 
de\Tl-tentacled  doubt,  created  by  that  deaden¬ 
ing  disbelief  of  others,  from  which  his  soul 
strove  desperately  to  free  itself.  If  they  were 
right,  why,  then — !  There  was  no  one  to 
uphold  him.  To  be  true  to  the  truth  we 
know  of  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  judgment 
of  the  wise — that  is  a  vital  attitude,  though 
it  may  take  the  loneliest  struggle  of  all  to 
maintain  it.  The  very  crucial  need  of  effort 
now  w’eighted  him  in  the  endeavor  to  stand 
upright.  There  are  some  hurts  that  drown 
remembrance,  and  others  that  give  fresh 
wounding  power  to  every  other  hurt  that 
has  ever  been.  He  heard  those  carts  hulking 
over  the  stones  in  the  long,  lonely,  hot  nights, 
into  the  fetid  dawn.  ...  He  was  a  child 
again,  who  needed  comfort.  ...  He  saw 
the  tears  of  that  bright-winged  creature,  com¬ 
pelled  to  drudge  unwillingly  for  hire.  .  .  . 
Men  with  fish-mouths  gap^  at  him  from  be¬ 
hind  every  tree! 

He  held  on  to  the  low  branch  of  a  cedar 
and  rested  his  forehead  against  its  trunk. 
As  he  lifted  his  eyes  again,  a  slant  of  that 
late  afternoon  sunshine  fell  athwart  the  trail, 
through  which  came  the  figure  of  Genevieve 
Beering,  her  scarlet  cloak  over  one  shoulder, 
slipping  between  the  tree  trunks  with  the 


light,  free  step  of  an  Indian  maiden,  her  eager 
eyes  searching  into  the  gloom  before  them. 
As  she  saw  him  she  ran  forward. 

“You!”  he  said,  and  taking  the  hand  she 
held  out  to  him,  clasped  it  in  both  his  own, 
with  a  miraculous  lightening  of  the  heart. 

“Yes,”  said  Genevieve,  a  glow  on  her 
(^ve  cheek  below  the  curving  black  lashes, 
“I  came  home  a  day  too  soon,  I  couldn’t 
wait.  It  has  been  such  a  strange,  dreaiy- 
week — so  different  from  the  rest.” 

He  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  “Yes!  I 
was  sure  you  would  feel  it,  too.  I  could  not 
think  why  it  was,  but  now  I  know  it  was  the 
presage  of  misfortune.  Did  you  hear - ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Genevieve,  forestalling  him. 
“They  told  me  at  the  house,  and  I  ran  to 
find  you,  to  say - ” 

“No,”  he  interrupted,  “you  haven’t  heard 
the  rest.”  His  face  stiffened,  his  proud  eyes 
questioned  hers  with  a  defiant  hardness. 
“They  say  I’m  a  self-deluded  fraud  and  that 
I  never  wrote  that  story  at  all — that  I  only 
dreamed  that  I  did!” 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  “how  could  they  hurt 
you  so!”  Her  tone  had  a  passionate,  indig¬ 
nant,  yearning  sympathy  in  it.  She  mov^ 
instinctively  toward  him  with  a  lovely,  mater¬ 
nal  gestxire,  as  if  she  would  thrust  her  body 
between  him  and  the  world.  “How  cruel, 
how  cruel!  You  must  never,  never  think 
that!  Never!” 

“Genevieve!”  said  Noifi,  “Genevieve!” 
He  pressed  the  hand  he  still  held,  and  the 
color  rushed  back  to  his  face.  “How  you 
divine  me — how  you  divine!  It’s  wonder¬ 
ful!”  He  stopped  to  control  his  voice  that 
trembled.  “I  want  to  tell  you  now  that 
story  was  sent — it  was  made  from  the  fibres 
of  my  heart  and  of  my  brain — these  fingers 
held  the  pen  that  wrote  it,  these  eyes  be¬ 
held  the  written  words.  It  was  as  real  as 
you  and  I!” 

“Oh,”  said  Genevieve,  her  beautiful, 
heartful  eyes  upraised  to  his,  “why  do  you 
tell  this  to  me?  I  would  believe  in  you  against 
the  whole  world — I  would  believe  in  you  even 
against  yourself.” 

She  made  a  swift  step  nearer  to  him — he 
felt  the  warm  comfort  of  her  tender  arms 
around  him  as  he  held  her — his  lips  rested 
on  the  soft  joy  of  hers. 

“Ah,”  breathed  Noel,  lifting  his  head  as 
one  who  awakens,  with  the  thrill  of  an  ecstasy 
far  greater  than  that  lost  one  in  his  voice. 
“  I  remember  it  all,  now.  This  is  the  Perfect 
Tale!” 
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IT  is  morning  ;  late,  in  Hindoo  life — the 
orthodox  have  been  up  at  four,  sj)ending 
two  hours  in  holy  communion  and  prayer, 
then  visiting  friends  in  the  cool  of  the 
day;  but  the  sahib  is  not  yet  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Ary  an  ways,  and  is  asleep  at 
ten  in  spite  of  the  cawing  of  hundreds 
of  crows  and  the  general  murmur  of 
animal  life  that  fills  the  air  in  an  In¬ 
dian  city. 

One  wakes  with  a  sort  of  Alice- 
in-Posterland  feeling  to  see  through 
the  opiening  in  the  whitewashed  wall 
against  turquoise-green  sky  great  ra¬ 
cemes  of  scarlet  -  blossoming  trees, 
where  birds  cluster  like  bunches  of 
black  grapes.  A  monkey  mother  with 
babe  at  breast  peers  in  at  the  window 
and  flees  chattering  over  the  roof-tiles; 
vines  creep  everywhere;  and  occasion¬ 
ally  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  turbaned 
head.  The  air  is  that  of  the  hot-room 
of  a  Hammam,  the  punkah  no  longer 
“  punks,”  the  punkah  -  wallah  has 
fallen  asleep. 

In  poetic  description  .soft  footfalls 
would  tinkle  on  the  tufted  floor,  but 
one  can’t  tinkle  on  tufts,  though  the 
seraphim  may  have  worn  Indian  l)ell- 
bangles  on  their  ankles.  Then  the 
punkah-hoy  awakes  and  the  droning 
buzz  increases  on  the  veranda,  where 
the  faithful  ^cretarj'  guards  the  door: 

“Who  is  there  this  morning,  So- 
rab  ?  ” 

“The  gem-dealers,  the  pearl-mer¬ 
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chants  from  Surat,  the  man  with  inlaid  arms 
and  ku}l  and  bidri  work  whom  you  drove  away 
yestenlay,  the  Cashmere  shawls,  the  snake- 
charmers,  the  yogi  who  wants  you  to 
see  him  put  red-hot  irons  through  his 
cheeks.” 

“  Let  the  jewellers  come  in,”  was  the 
favorite  reply — “throw  out  the  rest.” 

A  patient  little  caravan  loaded  with 
bales  and  bo.xes  climbs  down  the  steps, 
to  reascend  next  and  every’  morning  as 
long  as  “the  sahib''  stays. 

“The  jewellers!” 

.A  wonderful  old  man  with  long 
white  beard,  green  turban,  and  orange 
waist-band,  l(X)king  just  as  if  he  had 
stepjred  out  of  the  .Arabian  Nights, 
salaams  in  the  door.  Behind  him  the 
white-robed  .sellers  of  pearl  salaam. 
Attendants  loaded  with  boxes  enter. 
The  j)earl-merchants  take  their  treas¬ 
ures  from  old  pocket-handkerchiefs 
and  silk  wrapjnngs  and  get  out  their 
scales.  The  gem-dealers  open  their 
bo.xes  and  cases  of  little  drawers.  But 
Sorab  is  before  them  with  flashing 
eyes: 

“How  dare  you  bring  such  trash  to 
the  sahib!  He  does  not  want  your 
vile  copies  of  things  from  Birmingham 
that  you  think  are  so  wonderful!  He 
knows  our  ancient  arts!” — the  usual 
shaitan-ka-bukhas  and  Kiplingesque 
abuse  of  female  relatives. 

They  take  well  to  a  little  lecture  on 
the  horrors  they  have  brought;  the 
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cheapness,  vulgarity,  and  stupidity  of  these 
badly  made  inglisfassun  stars,  crescents, 
swallows,  frogs,  and  golf-sticks. 

“  But  we  thought  these  are  what  the  sahibs 
like  to  buy.  O  sahib/  give  us  time — we  are 


of  the  most  debased  art,  catering  to  the 
cheap  “souvenir”  tourist  trade.  ■  All  jewelry 
in  India  is  in  use,  no  stock  is  kept,  expensive 
pieces  are  only  made  to  order.  In  no  other 
art  does  outside  influence  show  such  fatal 
results;  all  of  the  marvelous  ingenu- 
ity,  skilled  workmanship,  inherited 
intuition,  are  let  go  to  waste.  The 
craze  for  mental  “  higher  education  ” 
is  chasing  the  native  arts  like  wild 
l)east.s  into  the  jungle. 

m  On  a  foggy  morning  I  went  once 
down  to  Charing  Cross  Station  to 
bid  good-by  to  a  rajah,  who  was 
going  to  cross  the  English  Channel 
— the  most  disagreeable  of  all  jour- 
neys.  He  was  cov- 
er^  with  a  loose 


MAHARAJAH  KHANDARAO  IN  HIS 
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but  poor  miserable  beings — we  will 
.search  the  city — to-morrow  we  will 
lay  the  treasures  of  Shiva’s  Kaila- 
sha  at  thy  feet ;  thou  shalt  see  thy 
likeness  in  gold  and  gems  as  an  im¬ 
age  in  the  wave — we  love  all  that  you  love — 
but  knew  not  the  love  was  in  you — to-morrow 
we  will  come.” 

And  to-morrow  a  wonderful  feast  is  spread; 
for  they  have  been  to  all  the  old  families  de¬ 
pleted  by  famine,  have  had  secret  intendews 
with  dissatisfied  wives,  whose  husbands  do 
not  give  them  enough  allowance;  with  nautch- 
girls,  who  have  more  Jeypore  enamel  set  with 
rubies  than  they  can  wear;  or  widows  who 
no  longer  may  paint  their  parting  with  ver¬ 
milion  or  braid  in  their  hair  with  the  fringes 
of  pearl. 

Only  in  this  way  may  we  find  any  of  the 
things  we  read  about.  They  are  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  shops  which  display  specimens 


THE  NOSE-STUD. 


coat  of  pale  gray  cashmere  embroidered  in 
self-tones,  beneath  this  a  tight-fitting  garment 
of  lettuce-green.  There  were  three  rows  of 
pearls  around  his  neck  and  a  large  diamond 
and  pendant  pearl  in  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear 
(a  custom  that  comes  from  Persia,  the  left  ear 
being  covered  by  the  folds  of  the  turban. 
An  earring  in  the  left  ear  in  Mohammedan 
countries  denotes  a  slave).  He  was  a  prince 
dressed  as  a  prince,  even  to  cross  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  The  holy  books,  knowing  that  sea-sick 
gorgeosity  is  not  impressive,  forbid  princes  to 


armor. 


travel.  The  representative  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  who  came  to  bid  him  farewell  was  more 
suitably  attired,  in  a  shabby  ulster  and  plaid 
cap,  though  he  had  only  to  cross  London. 

Again,  I  rememlier  turning  to  a  mcxlern- 
ized  prince  in  immaculate  evening  dress  at 
a  crowded  soirde  and  saying  how  sorry  he 
must  be  to  give  up  all  his  Ijeautiful  jewels. 
“I  never  give  them  up,”  he  replied,  “I  have 
them  all  on — and  I  have  rings  on  all  my  toes.” 
I  looked  down  at  the  little  patent-leather 
pinched  e.xtremities — but  the  Indian  f(M)t 
folds  like  a  leaf  of  magnolia-blossom. 


must  be  present  when  the  treasures  are 
opened. 

Most  of  the  wonders  were  collected  by  the 
Maharajah  Khandarao,  predeces.sor  of  the 
present  Guikwar,  probably  the  last  ruler  on 
earth  who  lived  in  real  imjjerial 
lawlessness.  He  entertained  with 
sumptuous  hospitality.  His  sou’u- 
in  fashion  of 
long  gone  days.  In  an  arena  ele- 
phants  and  tigers  tore  each  other 
to  pieces,  men  fought  with  claws 
of  steel  fastened  to  their  fingers. 


A  jewelled  experience  is  the  Tos ha -K liana  the  gladiators  l(K)ke<l  up  to  the 
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or  treasure-house  of  His  Highness  the  (iuik- 
war  of  Baroda — where  the  wonders  upset  all 
preconceive<l  standards  of  materialized  po¬ 
etry  and  would  take  the  hundre<l  tongues  of 
the  hundred  heads  of  the  great  serpent 
VasukitMg  to  describe.  The  T osha-Khana 
department  buys  and  pre.serves  state  jew¬ 
els,  state  dresses,  dresses-of-honor  to  be 
given  as  presents,  valuable  curios  of  small 
bulk,  also  |)erfumes  for  the  durbar. 

The  governor  comes  to  the  little 
guest-palace  and  asks.  W  hat  would  the  ^ 
Guikwar’s  guest  like  to  do  this  morn- 
ing — would  he  like  to  have  the  jugglers,  i 
or  the  nautch-dancers,  perform  on  the  / 
lawn  while  he  breakfa.sts?  Will  he  1 
take  an  elephant  ride  through  the  ba-  A 
zaars?  Will  he  explore  the  under- 
ground  palaces,  or  Inspect  the  royal 
jewels  ? 

We  drive  through  the  cross-  ^ 
roads  tower  to  the  Xazr-Bagh  // 
palace — the  old  residence  of  //  j 

Khandarao,  where  the  jew-  //  sA 

els  are  kept ;  the  up|)er  r  .  i 
storj’  l>elng  devoted  to  if 
the  Sila-Kliana,  or  ^ 

wea|M>ns  and  ancient  r 


The  great  doors  roll 
back  with  a  clang;  on 
each  side  scarlet  servi¬ 
tors,  with  the  gold 
cimeter  of  the  Banxla 
arms  embroidered  on 
their  breasts,  bow  to 
the  ground.  In  the 
portal  stand  the  min¬ 
isters  in  charge,  the 
governor  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  the  keeper  of  keys, 
the  breaker  of  .seals; 
a  certain  number,  that 


royal  box  where  the  Emperor 
called  Maro!  Maro!  —  Strike! 
Strike!  —  and  all  this  scarcelv 
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r'  forty  years  ago.  His  was  the 
wonderful  caj>e  of  table-cut 
diamonds,  made  of  five  hun- 
^  dred  great  stones,  fringetl  with 
polished,  {)ear-shaped  emeralds. 
I  have  had  it  on;  it  weighs  like 
a  suit  of  armor.  Siraji  Rao,  the 
present  Guikwar,  is  of  quiet  taste, 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  studying 
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the  welfare  of  his  people,  and,  if  allowed  really 
to  rule,  would  quickly  make  his  state  the  first 
in  India.  His  Highness  rarely  wears  his 
wealth  of  jewels,  whose  value  is  estimated  at 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

But  what  wonderful  things  are  here!  A 
sash  of  a  hundred  rows  of  pearls,  which  ties 
over  one  shoulder  with 
great  tassels  of  pearls 
and  emeralds.  A  de- 
vachchanda  —  the 
“  stanzas  of  the  gods  ” 

— goes  under  the  op¬ 
posite  arm  of  the  w'ear- 
er.  The  seven  rows 
of  pearls  the  Guikwar 
ordinarily  wears  are 
worth,  an  ex{)ert  told 
me,  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  I  saw  once  on 
one  of  the  Guikwar’s 
little  sons  a  collar  of 
huge,  faceted  dia¬ 
monds,  the  centre 
gleaming  w'  i  t  h  the 
“Star  of  the  South,” 
which  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  French 
crown,  and  is  as  large 
as  the  Koh-i-niir.  Be¬ 
low  it  shone  a  pear- 
shaped  stone  of  almost 
the  same  size.  When 
this  great  diamond 
came  to  the  capital  a 
special  sowari  and 
durbar  were  held  as  for 
a  royal  personage. 

The  Maharajah  of 
Patoiala  has  others  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie’s 
jewels,  including  the 
Sancy  diamond,  which 
were  secretly  brought 
to  India  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  time  of 
her  distress. 

Trays  of  great  em¬ 
erald  rings,  step-cut, 
cabociton,  “tallow- 
drop,”  some  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  carved  deep 
with  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  names  of  forgotten  princesses. 
Trays  of  pigeon-blood  rubies ;  necklaces  of 
tiny  gems  that  lie  row  after  row  like  serpents 
of  living  light.  Boxes  of  jewels  marked  with 


the  names  of  Baroda’s  former  queens  ;  a 
jewelled  litter  set  with  seed-pearls;  a  whole 
carpet  of  pearls;  marvellous  Jeypore  enamels, 
the  flower  of  the  jeweller’s  art;  unset  stones  in 
old  boxes  and  cans  ;  heaps  of  p>earls  in  which 
one  may  thrust  the  arm  to  the  shoulder. 
Knowledge  of  jewels  is  considered  a  prince¬ 
ly  sign  in  India,  and 
those  who  have  come 
in  through  the  royal 
door  of  incarnation  are 
said  to  be  Ijetter  con¬ 
noisseurs  than  even 
the  most  experienced 
jewellers. 

With  the  Hindoo,  as 
with  all,  the  diamond, 
kauslabha,  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  of  gems.  It 
adorned  t  h  e  breast¬ 
plate  of  Vishnu,  Light- 
of-the- World,  all-glo¬ 
rious!  According  to 
Puranic  tradition,  dia¬ 
mond  and  thunder¬ 
bolt  were  one  and  the 
same  substance.  The 
first  style  of  diamond¬ 
cutting  in  India  was 
simply  smoothing  off 
the  corners  of  the 
octahedron  crystal  in 
which  the  natural 
stone  is  found;  when 
splitting  became  pos¬ 
sible,  the  table  -  dia¬ 
mond  with  bevelled 
edges  came  in  vogue  as 
capable  of  preserving 
the  stone  in  largest 
size.  Great  table-cut 
rings  are  often  worn  in 
India,  but  they  look 
merely  like  pieces  of 
glass;  the  diamond 
being  the  only  stone 
the  Oriental  jewellers 
do  not  successfully 
handle;  though,  really 
cut  in  better  fashion  it 
w’ould  not  harmonize 
with  the  dull  tone  of 
Eastern  effects. . 

Nor  to  lack  of  skill  must  their  treatment 
of  the  diamond  be  a.scribed,  for  the  native 
lapidary,  with  the  simple  tools  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  and  the  mystic  technique  handed  down 
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from  generation  to  generation,  produces 
work  which  is  the  despair  of  the  best  Euro¬ 
pean  craftsmen ;  thus  the  briolettes,  or  p)ear- 
shaped  diamonds,  come  exclusively  from 
India,  covered  with  tiny  facets  and  pierced 
by  a  small  suspension-hole  which  it  is  said 
none  of  our  workmen  could  drill.  In  this 
marvellous  Toslia-KItana  of  the  Guikwars 
there  was  one  necklace  that  fascinated  me 
al>ove  all  others,  one  that  His  Highness  has 
never  worn  in  Europ)e,  a  seven-row  of  these 
briolettes,  crystals  of  light  that  splash  from 
throat  to  girdle,  the  largest  pendants  the 
size  of  the  end  of  a  hazel-nut.  Flashes 
seem  to  leap  from  stone  to  stone,  and  the 
shape  and  fringed  effect  gave  poetry  that  I 
have  never  .seen  in  any  other  diamond¬ 
mounting.  There  is  no  setting,  the  gradu¬ 
ated  stones  Ijeing  strung  on  almost  invisible 
wire. 

But  pearls  are  really  the  royal  and  best- 
belove<l  of  India,  the  only  jewel  that  owes 
none  of  its  I>eauty  to  artificial 
touch.  In  the.se  the  wealth  of  ^ 
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ythe  Maharajahs  is  inestimable.  Pearls 
are  the  favorite  of  every  caste;  in  good 
times  it  is  difficult  even  to  buy  them, 
but  recent  plague  and  famine  have 
ffixxled  the  market,  and  visitors  to  the  Durbar 
had  some  |)riceless  heirlcK)m.s  offere<l  to  them. 
Pink  jjearls  are  much  sought  by  Buddhists. 
In  some  parts  of  Ceylon  a  pink  j)earl  is  placed 
between  the  lips  of  the  dead  before  cremat¬ 
ing.  The  Brahmins  often  wear  necklaces  of 
pale  coral  beads,  ash-pink  being  their  sacred 
color.  The  most  wonderful  string  of  pearls 
in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  Scindia  of  Gualior,  captured  by  the 
heroic  Rani  of  Jhan.si  at  the  time  of  her  strug¬ 
gle  during  the  mutiny.  When  cut  down, 
dressed  as  a  warrior,  it  was  found  around  her 
neck  and  restored  to  Scindia.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  palm  to  the  rope  of  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Dol{>ur,  which  has  of  course 
descended  to  his  little  son.  A  well-known 
English  duchess  cros.sed  over  to  India  only 
to  comj)are  these  j)earls  with  her  own.  She 
came  to  the  villa  in  Simla  where  this  Maha- 


A  BEAUTY  OF  CEYLON. 


rajah  of  English  taste  sp>ent  much  of  his 
time;  she  wore  a  plain  dress,  with  long  cloak 
beneath  which  she  had  concealed  her  casket; 
but  when  she  saw  his  necklace  and  he  turned 


The  reason  that  colors  in  an 
oriental  brooch  or  bracelet  are 
so  perfect  is  the  same  reason  that 
makes  an  old  oriental  carpet  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  An  Asiatic 


and  asked,  “Now  where  is  yours?”  she 
stammered  and  said:  “I  forgot  them,  my 
maid  mislaid — really,  I  did  not  bring  them 
to  India  with  me!” — and  went  away  without 
showing  her  string. 

A  noble  lady  in  Ireland  possesses  a  ruby 
over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  pierced  as 
a  talisman,  and  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  four  great  Moguls  who  had  successively 
worn  it.  The  Maharajah  of  Ulwur  is  proud 
of  a  cup  cut  out  of  a  single  emerald.  The 
unmanageable  Maharajah  Holkar,  of  Indore, 
created  a  sensation  at  Queen  Victoria’s  first 
jubilee  ball  by  appearing  in  choga  covered 
with  emeralds  and  sapphires  set  on  peacock- 
toned  embroidery. 

Of  Indian  jewels  it  has  well  been  said: 


dislikes  to  be  dazzled,  to  be 
blinded  with  glare,  to  have  his  eyes  hurt  and  his  brain 
heated  by  unsubdued  effects  of  light.  Consequently, 
though  he  dyes  his  wool  in  intense  colors,  he  so  com¬ 
bines  them  that  the  very  idea  of  the  glare  of  full 
daylight  on  the  patterns  is  entirely  absent.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  with  oriental  jeweb.  Their  natural 
glare  b  kept  down  by  combination  and  want  of  polbh. 
The  Asiatic,  who  carved  in  jade,  and  sank  deep  in¬ 
scriptions  into  sapphires,  could  have  faceted  pre¬ 
cious  stones  as  well  as  the  cutters  of  Amsterdam. 
But  he  did  not  desire  to  do  it.  He  wanted  subdued 
effects,  and  made  of  the  garnet  a  carbuncle — which 
b  a  miracle  of  color  without  glare — or  he  cut  off,  as 
we  have  seen  in  many  emeralds,  a  mere  corner,  so 
the  beholder,  instead  of  being  bothered  with  flash¬ 
ing  green,  should  pteep  at  will  into  green  depths. 
Hb  intense  appreciation  of  turquoise  was  due  not 
only  to  admiration  of  its  color,  which  can  be  matched 
only  by  one  or  two  flowers,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  b 
the  only  gem  that  for  all  its  brilliancy  of  color  does 
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not  flash.  To  this  hour  the  high-class  Asiatic  loves 
the  cat’s-evi-  as  the  Kuroiwan  never  can,  because 
the  light  in  it  gives  no  pain,  but  reveals  itself  to  a 
sort  of  dasky  shade.  The  Kuropean  has  made  lovely 
jewels,  and  will  make  lovelier  ones,  but  he  has  never 
made  jewels  like  those  of  the 
.Asiatic,  who  with  illimitable 
art  can  take  fn>m  gold  all  its 
glitter  without  diminishing  by 
one  iota  the  |x'rfe<  tion  of  its 


color,  and  will 
hand  you  a  bit 
o  f  enamel  i  n 
which  the  gri-en 
Ls  as  bright  as 
the  enierahl,  the 
reel  as  fiery  as  the  ruby,  and 
the  whole  as  restful  to  the  eye 
as  a  |)iece  of  turf. 

-Aside  from  the  color 
arrangement  of  gem.s  it  is 
in  the  real  crafts  of  the 
arti.san  that  the  native 
workman  shows  at  his 
l)e.st,  for  here  he  far  out¬ 
distances  the  world.  Pro¬ 
tected  and  limited  by  aisle, 
all  the  trades  are  dividetl 
into  great  clans,  and  both 
design  and  technique  have 
liecome  almost  instinctive 
and  automatic,  in  the  high 
.sense,  the  subconscious- 
ne.ss  of  genius.  The  worst 
of  machine-made  gcxids  is 
that  they  furnish  jieople 
with  objects  they  do  not 
understand,  while  handi¬ 
crafts  are  indigenous  and 
jieople  grow  up  with  them. 

Families  of  arti.sts  have  lieen  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  employ  of  kings,  their  pro¬ 
ductions  being  used  as  royal  gifts,  since  Solo¬ 
mon  sent  to  India,  the  Tarshish  of  the  Bible, 
for  spices  and  gems  and  gold.  Being  main¬ 
tained,  time  is  counted  for  naught;  thus  for 
three  generations  an  entire  family  have  l>een 
known  to  work  on  a  single  jade  bowl.  There 
were  some  famous  artists  who.se  weapons 
were  esteemed  far  and  wide,  who  held  villages 
instead  of  pay  and  collected  the  ta.xes  for  their 
revenue. 

It  gives  Western  countries  a  .shock  to  find 


a  splendid  collar  finished  by  a  crude  gla.s.s 
bead  or  a  large  emerald  hanging  from  a  row 
of  imitations.  When  King  Edward  made 
his  famous  Indian  tour  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  rajahs  vied  with  each 
other  in  laying  the  choic¬ 
est  productions  of  their 
native  arts  at  his  feet. 
One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  s|jecimens  he  brought 
home  was  a  hair-comb  of 
ruby  and  emerald  Jeypore 
enamel,  pointed  in  gold, 
and  surmounted  by  a 
curved  row  of  large  pearls, 
each  jiearl  topped  with  a 
green  glass  Ijead.  Sufierb 
in  design,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  Indian 
jewelry  made  in  mixlern 
times — but  one  marvels  to 
see  ordinary  gla.ss  set  with 
gems  of  such  price.  No 
one  has  given  a  satisfac- 
toiy-  explanation  of  this. 
I  think  it  is  because  the 
artist  worked  solely  for 
color  and  was  disdainful 
of  value.  The  glass  hap¬ 
pened  to  give  the  tone 
desired,  better 
than  the  emerald. 


ARAH  RKkXHARin 
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CI.EO  UE  .MERODE  Wl  I  H  AN 
INDIAN  NECKLACE  AS  A 
DIADE.M. 


SO  he  took  it. 

Not  a  question 
of  economy,  of 
affording  real 
stones  or  not, 
as  the  occasion 
was  one  of  lav¬ 
ish  expenditure  and  he  could  have  had  what 
he  wanted.  The  motij  of  his  eye-j)oem  was 
pearls,  the  producer  wished  all  el.se  to  be 
subordinate,  and  green  beads  to  give  simply  a 
minor  note.  .\s  with  the  jiendant  emerald. 


The  Jewel  Crafts  of  India 


the  striog  most  shine  less  and  be  of  duller  this  the  hair  is  braided  with  jewels,  while  an 

tone  to  give  honor  to  the  chief  f^oty.  ornament  fcdlows  the  line  of  the  parting  and 

A  third  of  Hindoo  famihr  ptossessions  being  foils  in  fringes  around  the  face  a^  the  back 

in  the  form  of  jewels,  each  composite  house-  of  the  ears.  These  fringes  of  pearl  are  very 

hold  keqM  a  special  workman,  who  is  always  becoming,  massive,  yet  delicate  and  full  of 


employed  in  a 
little  nidie  in  the 
court -yard,  re¬ 
pairing,  clean¬ 
ing,  resetting, 
stringing.  The 
finest  gems  are 
threaded,  as 
there  is  preju¬ 
dice  among  the 
higher  people 
against  gold,  it 
having  been 
handled  as 
money. 

Native  jewel¬ 
lers  will  take 
gold  or  silver 
coin  and  return 
marveL  equal 
in  weight,  charg¬ 
ing  but  a  trifle 
for  workman-  enamelled  bracei 

ship.  There  are 

said  to  be  ten  jewellers  in  India  to  one  with 
us.  Little  Indian  children  actually  sleep  cov¬ 
ered  with  jewels,  and  people  have  day  and 
night  gems,  as  we  our  wretched  day  and  night 
shirts. 

The  whole  costume  of  a  Hindoo  woman 
consists  oi  a  small  bodice  and  the  sari,  or 
yards  of  drapery  wrapped  round  the  body, 
but  she  is  covered  with  jewels.  At  the  prize¬ 
giving  of  a  girls’  school  a  stranger  would  be 
literally  amazed  to  see  the  profiision  of  gems 
on  sm^  children.  A  woman  of  the  poorest 
classes  who  lives  in  a  mud-hut  may  buy  her 
nose-ring  pearl  by  piearl,  wearing  imitations 
till  she  can  obtain  the  proper  number,  then 
be^nnii^  to  save  for  the  central  ruby.  This 
is  inherited  by  her  dai^hter,  who  in  turn 
begins  ho:  economies  for  a  string  of  gold 
be^.  So  in  several  generations  a  family 
is  well  bejewelled. 

The  Oriental  decorates  many  parts  of  the 
body  we  do  not  honor,  such  as  the  back  of 
the  hand,  the  t(^  of  the  foot,  the  rim  of  the 
ear.  This  latter  is  especially  pretty,  as  it 
follows  a  very  beautiful  contour  and  empha¬ 
sizes  a  natural  ciure. 

A  plaque  of  gold  set  with  gems  is  often 
fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  head;  below 


enamelled  bracelets  set  with  gems. 


song.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  frame 
and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the 
face  rather  than 
to  dazzle  the  be¬ 
holder  with  flash 
of  gems.  Strange 
caprices  are 
breast -boxes  of 
carved  wood  set 
with  gems. 

These  people 
belong  to  a  dis- 
tinct  genre, 
which  must  not 
be  studied  from 
Western  stand¬ 
points,  and  never 
seem  overload¬ 
ed,  even  when 
they  can  scarcelv 
:s  set  with  gems.  see  out  of  their 

eyes;  they  ha^ 
such  idol-like  repOse  they  can  do  no  decora¬ 
tive  wrong. 

It  is  considered  an  insult  and  extremely 
indelicate  in  India  to  refer  to  a  woman’s 
nose-ring,  but  so  many  ask  me,  “What  is  that 
flower  they  hold  in  the  mouth?”  that  I  must 
tell  what  I  shouldn’t — it  is  the  badge  of  wife¬ 
hood,  even  more  sacred  than  our  wedding- 
ring — set  always  with  the  costliest  and  most 
beautiful  jewels  a  woman  possesses  and  the 
last  she  will  part  with.  A  ruby  with  two  pearls 
is  the  favorite,  as  symbolizing  a  heart  between 
two  guardians  at  purity.  This  is  somewhat 
going  out  fashion  under  English  influence; 
the  Somaji  ladies  and  Z(»oastrian  sisters  do 
not  wear  them,  but  every  orthodox  Hindoo 
woman  has  her  pak-chabi,  or  “nose-key,”  as  it 
is  also  called;  usually  two,  one  of  precious 
jeweb  and  falling  pearls,  the  other  a  little 
plain  gold  safety-pin,  which  is  slipped  in  just 
as  the  great  dreie  is  being  drawn  out,  for  the 
nose  must  never  for  a  moment  be  left  free. 

Ugly  on  the  unveiled,  shameless  ones,  who 
want  to  look  like  tnemsahibs,  it  is  often  very 
fascinating,  half  seen  like  a  jewelled  flower 
throu^  the  folds  of  some  gold-webbed  sari, 
hdd  by  lotus-hand,  with  arm  as  graceful  as 
the  stem  of  an  aquatic  lily.  The  back  of 
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the  hand  covered  with  a  plaque  of 
gems  fastened  to  each  finger  by 
strings  of  pearls. 

The  wife  also  wears  a  tiny  iron 
band  round  her  right  hand.  If 
she  be  widow,  no  ring  in  the  nose, 
no  vermilion  in  the  parting  of  her 
hair,  no  iron  string  at  her  waist. 

In  mentioning  the  rings  of  India,  one  must 
notice  that  they  are  worn  on  every  available 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  covered  in  un¬ 
dreamed-of  profusion;  I  have  counted  twen¬ 
ty-six  on  the  hands  of  a  beggar  woman. 

Most  primitive  are  the  jewels  worn  by  the 
naked  hill-tribes,  descendants  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  vanars,  who  figure  as  “monkeys”  in  the 
epic  wars  of  Rama.  Necklaces  of  chopped 
grass  strung  on  blue  wool,  identical  in  design 
with  the  tubular  gold  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Etruria.  To-day,  in  some  of  the  wilder  parts 
of  India,  the  only  ornament  worn  by  young 
unmarried  girb  is  an  actual  silver  %-leaf 
engraved  with  the  symbolic  “Tree  of  Life,”  in 
design  copied  from  the  ficus  rdigiosa,  or  “Sa¬ 
cred  Fig-Tree,”  and  it  is  singular  that  these 
districts  are  the  legendary  location  of  the 
garden  of  Exlen.  Almost  revolting  are  the 
great  cylindrical  ear-plugs  of  southern  India, 
in  am^r,  jade,  or  green  jasper  inlaid  with 
rubies,  forced  through  a  hole  sometimes  an 
inch  across,  but  of  dramatic  effect  with  a 
brigand-like  countenance. 

In  the  silver  filigree  frost-flowers  of  Cut¬ 
tack,  earrings  are  connected  by  delicate  chains 
which  pass  under  the  throat.  In  Rajputana 
— land  of  the  sons  of  kings — earrings  are  so 
large  they  fasten  over  the  top  of  the  ear  with 
chmns  of  seed-pearls,  while  their  fringes  fall 
on  the  shoulders.  In  other  places  a  sort  of 
gemmed  hood  covers  the  entire  ear. 

As  literature  is  a  common  possession  with 
us  and  the  poorest  house  may  abound  with 
books  and  magazines,  so  art  is  universal  with 
these  peoples.  Good  taste  is  not  rare,  as  in 
the  Western  world;  even  the  most  ordinary 
peasant  woman  seldom  wears  a  disagreeable 
color,  or  an  ornament  that  does  not  become 
her.  The  upper  classes  wear  gems ;  then  come 
gems  and  gold;  then  gold,  ^ver,  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones,  silver,  bronze,  brass,  lacquer, 
glass,  stained  wood,  chopped  straw.  I  have 
bought  five  necklaces  for  three  cents  in  the 
bazaars  of  Delhi. 

Temple  towers  covered  with  roofs  of  gold, 
gold  chariots  drawn  by  bullocks  with  gold- 
tipped  horns  and  gold-shod  feet,  great  ser¬ 
vices  of  solid  gold,  in  bowls  and  platters. 


belong  to  every  king  and  every 
temple.  Of  course,  Haihi  plays 
his  leading  r61e  in  art  as  in  life. 
Most  interesting  are  the  armlets 
of  little  gold  elephants  strung  on 
elephant’s  hair.  The  massive  sil¬ 
ver  refiotissi  of  Cutch  is  very  fa¬ 
mous,  while  silver,  of  Bijapur  is 
chiselled  in  high  relief,  not  hammed,  a 
somewhat  unusual  process. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  what  influence  the 
treasures  brought  back  from  the  Durbar  will 
have.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  has  long 
possessed  many  fine  examples,  particularly 
a  court-robe  of  marvellous  kincob  or  royal 
cloth-of-gold,  given  to  her  by  the  Maharajah 
of  Kapurthala,  of  which  each  thread  was 
strung  with  a  seed-pearl  as  it  was  woven. 
Princess  Christian  has  done  much  to  help  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  and  Preser¬ 
vation  of  Indian  Art.  Both  Lord  and  Lady 
Curzon’s  symp>athies  are  very  strong  in  this 
direction.  The  Prime  Minister  of  a  kingdom 
in  Kathiawar  told  me  that  when  a  reception 
was  given  to  Lord  Curzon  on  one  of  his  tours, 
one  young  man  of  English  education  thought 
he  would  be  very  smart  and  appear  at  the 
Durbar  in  a  frock-coat,  while  all  the  other 
princes  wore  their  kincobs  and  jewels,  ^^^len 
the  presentations  were  over  Lord  Curzon 
asked,  “  Who  was  that  man  in  a  black  coat  ?  ” 
“Oh,  Your  Excellency,  he  is  the  son  of  one 
of  our  leading  nagar-Brahmins  ”  (the  most 
sacred  and  highest  caste).  Lord  Curzon  said : 
“Will  you  plea.se  tell  him  from  me,  that  I 
hope  I  may  never  see  a  nagar-Brahmin  in 
English  clothes  again.” 

An  ash-smear^  Yogi  tcfld  me  that  the 
Maha-nila  or  great  blue  one — color  of  the 
garment  of  night,  the  body  of  Krishna,  the 
throat  of  Shiva — was  the  most  occult  of  gems 
— the  Sapphire  that  fell  from  Vishnu’s  eyes 
as  the  hottest  tear  when  he  came  to  earth  to 
sin  and  learn  how  mortals  suffer — the  stone  of 
repentance.  It  is  said  that  those  who  own 
sapphires  find  it  easier  to  repent  than  those 
who  do  not. 

There  is  a  black  diamond  the  king  of  ser¬ 
pents  carries  on  his  head,  a  pink  pearl  the 
mad  elephant  generates  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead,  there  are  gems  invisible,  that  one 
may  only  see  after  years  of  Yoga,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  then;  for  these,  and  others  still  more 
rare,  one  must  ask  the  original  of  Marion 
Crawford’s  “Mr.  Isaacs,”  who  still  lives, 
whose  real  name  is  Jacobs — ^but  that,  as  the 
all-seeing  Rud^'ard  says,  is  another  story. 


The  Stoiy  of  AMALGAMATED 

By  THOMAS  W  LAW’SON,  Qf  Boston 


PART  II 

Editor's  Note. — In  this  instalment  the  author  plunges  directly  into  “Cop¬ 
pers,”  explains  the  economical  situation  out  of  which  Amalgamated  was  evolved, 
and  describes  the  significant  interview  at  which  he  induced  Henry  H.  Rogers 
to  take  up  the  project  “Standard  Oil’s”  method  of  organizing  a  stock  campaign 
is  graphically  set  forth,  and  incidentally  we  are  given  the  story  of  the  bitter  fight 
over  Butte  Boston. 


CHAPTER  VTI 

THE  cross-roads:  “change  coaches.” 

THOROUGH  familiarity  with  the  facts 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  will  help  my  readers  to  an 
understanding  of  the  series  of  complicated 
transactions  through  which  the  snaky  course 
of  Amalgamated  must  be  pursued.  Its  flo¬ 
tation  was  the  most  tremendous  and  public 
ever  even  attempted,  much  less  successfully 
carried  out,  and  in  its  market  career  the  full 
resources  of  stock  jugglery  were  exercised  on 
its  behalf.  I  should  pause  still  longer  here 
to  describe  the  Stock  Exchange,  its  para¬ 
phernalia  and  its  methods,  but  realizing  that 
some  of  my  readers  are  impatient  to  have  set 
before  them  now  the  details  of  those  nefarious 
crimes  through  which  so  many  lost  and  suf¬ 
fered,  I  shall  compromise  by  weaving  the 
explanations  into  my  narrative. 

The  crimes  of  Amalgamated  are  to  the 
delinquencies  of  Bay  State  Gas  as  the  scream¬ 
ing  of  eagles  to  the  chirping  of  crickets.  As 
I  have  reiterated,  my  story  naturally  began 
with  Addicks  and  his  gas  ventures,  and  the 
recital  of  his  treasons  and  stratagems  has 
afforded  a  standard  of  proportion  by  which 
the  more  flagrant  and  audacious  acts  of  the 
copper  enterprise  may  be  measured  and  real¬ 
ize.  From  the  inception  of  its  career  there 
was  malpractice,  and  the  instances  thereof 
constitute  a  series  of  frauds  so  numerous  and 


so  formidable  as  to  startle  even  those  calloused 
to  the  trickery  of  modern  stock  deals.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  these  in  due  succession: 

I  St.  Chicanery  and  double-dealing  which 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  Amalgamated 
Company; 

2d.  Frauds  perpetrated  in  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Company’s  formation; 

3d.  The  “hold-up”  of  Lewisohn  Brothers; 

4th.  Malpractice  connected  with  the  flota¬ 
tion  of  Amalgamated ; 

5th.  Misrepresentation  and  knavery  used 
in  placing  it  upK>n  the  Stock  Exchange; 

6th.  Brutal  penuriousness  and  gre^  which 
dropped  it  the  first  time  and  shook  out  the 
public; 

7th.  Frauds  perpetrated  in  forming  the 
second  section  of  Amalgamated; 

8th.  Iniquities  and  deceptions  perpetrated 
in  carrying  the  price  of  copper,  the  metal,  to 
seventeen  cents,  and  then  smashing  it  to 
eleven  cents; 

9th.  Deviltries  connected  with  McKinley’s 
assassination; 

loth.  The  “Mafiaing”  of  Keene; 

iith.  Frauds  and  outrages  connected  with 
hamstringing  the  dividend  and  scuttling  the 
price  from  130  to  33 ; 

1 2th.  “One  Million  Hugh  J.  Grant”; 

13th.  “Heinze  of  Montana.” 

The  period  concerned  is  that  between  1896 
and  1904,  and  interwoven  with  the  narrative 
of  the  happenings  in  Amalgamated  will  be 
the  inner  history  of  such  contemp>oraneous 
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episodes  as  affected  its  career.  It  is  a  span 
of  years  crowded  thick  with  events,  for  it  is 
the  period  of  the  greatest  financial  “jam¬ 
boree  ”  the  world  has  ever  seen,  when  .^er- 
ican  financiers,  glutted,  gorged,  and  frenzied 
with  millions,  in  the  thi^s  of  their  golden 
delirium  ned  with  one  another  in  debauching 
the  industries  of  the  countr)',  per\-erting  the 
proud  and  untarnished  institutions  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  commerce  into  wantons  of  the  stock- 
market.  Within  this  period  United  States 
Steel  was  launched,  and  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  United  States  Realty;  the  ship-building 
hag  began  her  brief,  disastrous,  fortune¬ 
telling  career;  .•Vmerican  Tobacco  and  the 
Massachusetts  Gas  Companies  wrere  spawmed, 
and  the  Louisville  &  Nashnlle  corner 
startled  the  world  by  its  revdation  of  job¬ 
bery  in  high  places. 

When  the  autain  fell  on  the  closing  scene 
of  the  performance  in  the  Delaware  court 
there  ensued  a  brief  inteiw’al  of  quiet  in  the 
affairs  of  Bay  State  Gas.  Rejoicing  in  the 
temporary’  diversion  of  public  attention,  the 
chief  actors  proceeded  to  assume  their  former 
rdles,  and  soon  affairs  began  to  move  at 
their  old  gait.  Rogers  took  possession  of 
all  the  Boston  gas  companies  and  patiently 
awaited  the  coming  down  the  pike  of  some 
traveller  with  more  money  than  brains.  Hav¬ 
ing  successfully  corrupted  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  .\ddicks  was  being  measured  for  the 
senatorial  toga,  when  accidentally  the  blind 
lady  dropped  her  scales  on  his  unprotected 
head,  which  laid  him  out  long  enough  to  en¬ 
able  another  to  sneak  the  prize  he  had  so  long 
striven  for.  We  are  not  at  present  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  Delaware,  and  it  suffices  to 
say  in  passing,  that  after  a  heated  contest  one 
Richard  Kenney  was  chosen  to  the  senatorial 
seat  Addicks  had  so  long  co\'eted,  and  that 
this  man,  a  typical  Delaware  vote-rancher, 
after  being  sworn  in  as  United  States  Senator, 
was  brought  back  to  Wilmington  and  tried 
for  robbing  a  Ddaware  bank,  his  accom¬ 
plices  being  some  other  heelers  of  Addicks. 
The  disclosures  made  in  the  trial  showed  that 
the  case  in  all  characteristics  conformed  to 
the  Bay  State  standard  of  indecencj',  for  the 
bank  officials,  not  satisfied  with  “blowing 
in”  every  dollar  of  deposits  and  capital  the 
institution  ovTied  or  controlled,  had  actually 
“lifted”  in  addition  the  building  in  which 
the  bank  was  situated.  One  of  the  court 
functionaries  who  had  heard  the  evidence 
tersdy  remarked,  “Talk  about  stealing  a 
red-hot  stove:  this  is  a  case  where  they  took 
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the  funnel  with  it  to  keep  the  draught  gdng 
until  they  set  it  up  in  a  new  location  1” 

But  Delaware,  as  my  readers  have  doubt¬ 
less  gathered  long  ere  this,  is  its  own  kind  of 
a  country,  and  rewards  and  punishments  are 
so  perver^y  adjusted  that  it  seems  a  sort  of 
Tops}turvydom.  In  this  instance  certain  of 
.\ddicks’s  heelers  went  to  State’s  prison  and 
death;  Kenney  returned  to  the  Senate  to  help 
make  laws  for  the  great  free  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  while  the  diief  conspirator,  with  a  threat 
to  sue  the  blindfolded  lady  for  damage  done, 
began  to  set  out  the  |neces  on  the  Bay  State 
chessboard  with  a  view  to  trying  certain  new 
moves  that  had  occurred  to  his  perpetual- 
motion  mind. 

The  situation  of  Bay  State  Gas  Stock  was 
fully  understood  by  the  public.  While  Rogers 
had  possession  of  the  Boston  companies,  he 
simply  held  them  in  trust,  and  must  give  them 
up  whenever  the  parent  corporation  had  coin 
enough  to  redeem  them.  The  securities 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  my 
friends,  and  my  own  duty  to  get  Bay  State 
on  its  feet  was  plain.  It  was  again  a  case 
of  raising  money,  and  to  do  this  we  had  the 
issue  of  securities  which  we  were  preparing 
to  float  just  before  Foster  and  Braman 
swooped  down  upon  us.  Addicks  agreed 
that  if  I  would  undertake  the  marketing  of 
this  stock,  he  would  issue  only  enough  ^  it 
to  redeem  the  properties  from  Rogers.  His 
directors  met  and  formally  “resoluted”  on 
this  pmnt,  and  I  felt  satisfied  before  gmng 
ahead  that  there  was  no  danger  of  this  money 
being  put  in  jeopardy  without  actually  steal¬ 
ing  it.  The  company,  for  the  nonce,  had  no 
other  business  but  to  pay  office  rent  and 
clerk  hire,  and  in  spite  of  Addicks’s  financial 
immorality,  all  who  knew  him  were  aware 
he  took  no  chances  of  ever  himself  being 
sent  to  jail.  So  I  began  to  sell  the  stock 
in  the  open  market. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

ECONOMICS  OF  “ COPPERS” 

.\t  this  time  I  was  formulating  |flans  that 
I  had  long  been  maturing  in  my  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “Coppers.”  For  sixty  years 
past  Boston  had  b«m  the  home  of  the  copper 
industry.  From  it  great  fortunes  had  b^n 
derived,  and  there  was  in  coarse  of  develop¬ 
ment  a  copper  aristocracy  which  threatened 
the  supremacy  of  the  East  India  aristocracy 
that  had  so  long  lorded  it  in  Boston  society. 
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Indeed,  so  far  had  the  rival  contingents  pro¬ 
gressed  that  there  was  a  serious  searcUng 
of  the  pretenrions  of  any  newcomer  whose 
origin  had  to  do  with  other  enterprises.  “  Cop¬ 
pers ’*  were  respectable,  were  genteel,  and, 
above  all,  were  not  **  trade,”  fw  the  average 
old-time  Bostonian  affects  the  An^o-Saxon 
contempt  for  the  trafibekings  of  retail  com¬ 
merce,  and  vroe  betide  him  who  dares  sug¬ 
gest  that  either  of  these  proper  and  honor¬ 
able  vocations  partakes  of  the  character  of 
“  trade.  ” 

For  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  outer  dark¬ 
ness,  to  whom  the  ways  of  Boston  are  strange, 
it  may  be  explained  that  the  East  India  trade 
goes  elsewhm  under  other  less  euphonious 
names,  and  consisted  in  the  swapping  of 
New  England  rum,  made  from  molasses, 
water,  and  other  things,  for  human  cotton- 
fMckers.  It  was  a  most  pre^taUe  industr}', 
with  a  spice  of  adventure  to  it,  and  in  which 
at  the  time  a  gentleman  might  honorably  en¬ 
gage.  It  may  be  said  that  with  the  paradoxical 
conscientiousness  characteristic  of  the  Pur¬ 
itan  mind,  the  first  outcry  against  the  personal 
ownership  of  these  human  chattels  was 
voiced  by  New  England,  and  her  leading 
citizens  generously  devoted  the  incomes  of 
the  fortunes  their  forefathers  had  amassed  in 
this  traffic  to  releasing  their  colored  fellow 
creatures  from  bondage.  That,  however,  is 
still  another  story. 

To  return  to  “Coppers.”  In  my  young 
days  in  “  the  Street”  in  the  early  ’70s,  the  first 
task  I  remember  performing  was  making  de¬ 
liveries  of  copper  stocks  traded  in  by  “the 
house”  which  was  entitled  to  my  twelve-year- 
old  services  in  return  for  the  three  large  dol¬ 
lars  which  I  received  each  Saturday  with  far 
more  honest  pride  than  any  three  millions  I 
have  since  handled.  As  I  grew  up  I  watched 
Calumet  and  Hecla  advance  from  a  dollar  to 
450  (it  afterward  sedd  at  900)  because  of  its 
real  worth,  and  imbibed  the  conviction,  which 
all  true  Bostonians  entertain,  that  money  ac¬ 
quired  through  copper  is  just  33  per  cent,  bet¬ 
ter  than  money  from  any  other  source.  I 
sympathized  with  the  State  Street  code  which 
declares,  or  should :  “  G<dd  can  be  found  in  a 
day  by  anyone  with  eyes,  silver  in  a  week  by 
anyone  with  hands,  and  money  in  a  vtSiT  by 
anyone  with  sense  enough  to  save  it,  but  no 
man  gets  into  copper  without  capital,  forti¬ 
tude,  patience,  and  brains.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  requires,  even  to-day,  with  all  of  to¬ 
day’s  facilities  and  rush,  $5,000,000  in  money 
and  five  years  of  spending  it  after  a  copper 


deposit  has  been  found  before  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  returns.  Is  it  surprising  that  a  proj¬ 
ect  requiting  so  much  money  for  so  long  a 
time  would  appeal  to  Boston’s  regard  for  en¬ 
durance,  expensiveness,  and  exdusiveness? 
C^ould  there  be  found  an  enterprise  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  discourage  the  upstart  ? 

My  daily  round  of  errands  led  me  from 
broker  to  broker  and  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
alwa}rs  I  heard  talk  of  co|:q)er.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  my  youthful  mind  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  profound  importance  of  the 
metal  and  all  pertaining  to  it.  I  picked  op 
a  great  deal  ci  informatiMX  on  the  subject, 
which  I  fortified  later  with  a  careful  study 
of  copper  the  metal,  copper  the  mine,  and 
copper  the  investment.  As  I  mulled  over  the 
immense  retinos  the  men  I  knew  had  their 
money  in  c(q>per  obtained  from  their  vent¬ 
ures,  it  struck  me  as  extraordinary  that  this 
industry  should  be  so  much  more  profitable 
than  others.  Here  was  a  great  staple,  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  people,  which  had  b^n  in  use 
since  men  had  begun  to  sit  up,  and  would  be 
needed  until  Father  Time  smashed  his  glass, 
that  returned  100  p>er  cent,  gross  profit  on 
the  business  done  in  it,  while  the  business 
done  in  any  other  staple  did  not  return,  gross, 
over  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent.,  which  gross 
profit  gave  to  the  capital  invested  in  copper  a 
net  profit  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent., 
while  that  invested  in  the  other  staples  re- 
turned  a  net  profit  of  only  three  and  three- 
fourths  to  four  and  one-fourth  per  cent.*  The 
value  of  money  had  decreased  tvith  the 
world’s  development;  the  cost  of  the  great 
commodities  of  life  had  all  come  down  with 
the  decline  in  interest — all  but  copper,  which 
kept  its  old  places  throughout  all  the  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  the  rebtions  of  capital 
to  labor  and  business.  I  realized  that  cop¬ 
per,  in  that  year,  would  afford  a  gross  profit 
of  TOO  cents  on  each  $2  worth  produced; 
that  this  great  gross  profit  was  legitimate, 
was  not  brought  about  through  unfair  re¬ 
strictions  or  forced  combination,  w  evasion 
of  the  country’s  laws,  but  was  wholly  natural, 
being  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  supply 
was  so  limited,  the  demand  prevented  the 
price  dropping  below  a  certain  figure,  and 
that  this  under  ordinary  circumstances  rep- 

*  For  those  unacqiuintcd  with  such  business  terms  ns  "gross” 
or  “net”  profit :  Gross  profit  on  business  done  is  that  first 
profit  remains  after  dednctiiig  the  fiat  cosa  of  produc¬ 

ing  the  goods — in  this  case  copper,  the  metal ;  and  from  this 
gross  profit  must  be  deducted  other  expenses,  snch  as  tmnsual 
developownt  expenses,  the  expense  of  running  the  executive 
departments,  interest,  etc  Inis  leaves  the  net  profit  which  is 
available  for  dividends. 
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resented  at  least  loo  per  cent,  of  gross 
profit  to  the  producer  after  he  had  paid 
for  labor  and  material  the  highest  ruling 
prices. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  main  facts 
about  copper  can  be  found  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  industry  to-day,  in  1905.  The 
metal  is  now  fifteen  and  a  half  cents  p>er 
pound,  and  the  consumption  so  great  that 
the  price  still  advances,  yet  if  through  an 
agreement  among  the  producing  mines  this 
sales-rate  should  be  dropped  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  it  would  so  increase  consumption  as  to 
force  bach  the  price  to  a  point  that  would 
again  discourage  consumption,  and  yet  in  the 
old  mines  the  cost  of  producing  the  metal 
sold  at  fifteen  and  a  half  is  but  six  to  seven 
and  a  half  cents,  in  some  even  lower. 

Compare  these  conditions  with  those  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  steel  industry.  Therein,  unlawful 
combinations  and  unnatural  restrictions  are 
essential  if  those  engaged  would  show  a  gross 
profit  of  even  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
output.  If  more  than  fair  or  going  returns 
are  earned,  then  new  capital  flows  into  com¬ 
petition  and  the  surplus  again  shrinks  to  an 
uninviting  point.  The  same  is  true  in  wheat, 
com,  and  cotton — big  prices  invite  fresh  in¬ 
vestments  and  the  planting  of  broader  acre¬ 
age.  Hence  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  cotton 
planter  who,  in  1905,  will  receive  no  more  for 
his  twenty  p)er  cent,  increased  crop,  coming 
from  over  two  millions  increased  acreage 
planted  last  year,  than  for  his  smaller  one  of 
the  year  before. 

That  my  readers  may  quickly  and,  once 
for  all,  grasp  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  I  will 
illustrate: 

The  Steel  Trust  in  1904  did  a  gross  busi¬ 
ness  of  $432,000,000,  upon  which  they  made  a 
profit  of  $7 1 ,400,000,  and  yet  this  vast  amount 
was  only  five  per  cent,  upon  the  Trust’s  in¬ 
flated  capital  of  $1,400,000,000  odd;  and  as 
the  “System,”  in  regulating  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  arranged  that  the  preferred  stock  (and 
bonds),  which  represented  the  “System’s” 
profit,  should  receive  seven  per  cent.,  there 
was  not  a  dollar  in  dividends  for  the  $520,- 
000,000  of  common  stock  which  had  been 
sold  to  the  people  for,  in  round  figures,  $300,- 
000,000. 

At  the  same  time  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Cop¬ 
per  Company  produced  and  sold  over  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  copper,  upon  which  it  earned, 
net,  over  $5,000,000,  that  enabled  it  to  pay  to 
the  people  who  had  invested  in  its  100,000 
shares  of  stock  (par  value,  $25),  160  per  cent.. 


or  a  total  of  $4,000,000,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  carry  an  enormous  amount  to  its  sur¬ 
plus. 

In  the  commercial  world  copper  occupies 
an  impregnable  |X)sition.  To  compete,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  find  a  copper  deposit;  then 
to  lock  up  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  a  long 
term  of  years  before  returns  begin  to  accrue. 
And  new  copper  deposits  are  as  rare  and  few 
and  far  between  as  Lincolns  and  Roosevelts 
in  politics  or  Grants  and  Lees  in  war.  In  the 
last  eight  years,  or  since  the  metal  has  been 
prominently  before  the  world  of  capital,  but 
two  great  producers  of  copper  have  been  cre¬ 
ated — the  Copper  Range  at  Lake  Superior, 
Michigan,  and  the  Greene  Consolidated  in 
Mexico — and  these  two  mines  have  only,  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  after  an  immense  expen¬ 
diture  of  millions  (Copper  Range,  with  a 
capital  of  $38,500,000,  385,000  shues,  par 
$100,  which  sold  in  the  o])en  market  a  few 
years  ago  at  .  $6,  now  selling  at  $75,  and 
Greene  Consolidated,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,650,000,  865,000  shares,  par  $10,  now  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  open  market  at  $25),  reached  the 
p>oint  of  profitable  production.  Their  com¬ 
bined  output,  while  reaching  the  (for  young 
mines)  unprecedented  amount  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  million  pounds  of  metal  per  an¬ 
num,  constitutes  but  a  fraction  of  that  which 
Mother  Earth  has  given  up  during  the  period 
of  their  development,  namely,  2,500,000,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  has  been  disposed  of  and 
cannot  again  be  used  to  satisfy  a  ravenous 
consumption. 

It  seemed  to  me,  then,  a  curious  anomaly 
that,  while  capital  was  chasing  investments 
which  promised  but  four  per  cent.,  it  eschewed 
copper  which  yielded  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  my  investigations  told  me  that 
a  producing  copper-mine  is  the  surest  busi¬ 
ness  venture  a  man  engages  in,  for,  by  the 
time  it  begins  to  produce  profitably,  it  must 
be  so  far  develop^  that  its  owners  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  ore  to  work  on  for  decades  ahead. 
A  good  copper-mine  is  really  a  safe-deposit 
vault  of  stor^-up  di\idends,  which  cannot  be 
stolen  nor  destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  or  famine. 
Calumet  &  Hecla,  for  instance,  though  it  cost 
its  first  ow'ners  but  a  dollar  a  share,  has 
paid  out  $87,000,000,  or  $870  per  share,  or 
3,480  per  cent,  on  its  par  value  of  $25,  and 
while  it  has  been  paying  dividends  over  thir¬ 
ty-five  years,  it  paid  last  year  $40  per  share, 
and  has  more  in  sight  than  it  has  yet  paid. 
And  Copper  Range,  though  but  six  years  old, 
will  be  producing  soon  as  much  as  Calumet 
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&  Heda,  and  has  in  sight  now  ore  to  keep  it 
going  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

Having  pieced  together  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  in  this  connection,  I  surmised 
that  I  had  grasped  a  principle  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  value,  and  I  set  about  finding  a  cause 
why  the  world  of  capital  should  for  so  long 
have  overlooked  the  tremendous  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  this  industry.  I  found  the  cause  in 
Boston  herself,  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
city,  which  was  headquarters  for  copper,  and 
which  had  grown  in  financial  power  with  the 
revenues  her  mines  earned  for  her  investors. 
Boston  controlled  and  managed  the  copper 
industry,  and  had  since  the  days  when  copper¬ 
mining  was  a  hazardous  pursuit,  in  which 
only  bold  and  speculative  soub  dared  en¬ 
gage.  In  the  early  days  the  canny  Bos¬ 
tonian  demanded  for  the  honorable  dollar 
his  parent  had  earned — exchanging  five-cent 
rum  for  human  beings  worth  $i,ooo  apiece — 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  interest,  and  having 
acquired  this  habit,  it  became  a  principle, 
and  such  principles  as  these  are  clung  to  in 
Boston  with  the  zeal  of  a  miser  for  his  hoard 
or  of  a  martyr  to  his  faith.  Looking  back 
over  the  years,  I  still  recall  with  chagrin  the 
quiescent  hilarity  of  the  scion  of  a  Back  Bay 
family  whose  good  father  had  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  most  brutal  of  all 
the  “  East  India  traders,  ”  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  twenty 
per  cent,  on  some  copper  ventures  about 
which  he  was  grumbling.  (My  readers  must 
not  confuse  a  Boston  grumble  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ejaculations  of  discontent  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  portions  of  the 
world  remote  from  the  Hub  of  the  Universe. 
A  Boston  grumble  consists  of  an  upward 
movement  of  the  eyebrow,  a  slight  twitch  of 
the  mustache,  and  a  murmur  cross-bred  from 
“Deuce  take  it!”  and  “Scoundrelly!”) 
“Young  man,”  he  said,  “my  father  said  that 
such  a  hazardous  venture  as  copper  should 
return  at  least  thirty  f)er  cent,  to  be  safe, 
and  I  feel  if  I  receive  but  twenty  per  cent, 
that  something  is  radically  and  unpardon- 
ably  wrong  with  the  management  of  the 
mine.”  I  did  not  pursue  the  argument,  for 
I  knew  he  inherited  with  his  fortune  a  line  of 
Boston  reasoning,  and  I  remembered  once 
having  watched  a  country  boy  put  his  tongue 
on  a  frosty  iron  door-knob,  and  I  knew  better 
than  to  invoke  again  that  wintry  Boston 
smile,  which  in  a  Western  or  Southern  com¬ 
munity  would  be  used  to  frappi  mint-juleps 
or  cold-storage  hogs  with. 


No  better  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
shrewd  New  York  investor  to  “copper”  can 
ix>ssibly  be  given  than  to  detail  my  first 
interview  widi  H.  H.  Rogers  and  William 
Rockefeller  on  the  subject.  To-day  Mr. 
Rogers  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
leading  figure  of  the  copper  world — the  cop¬ 
per  Czar,  so  to  speak;  yet  it  was  only  nine 
years  ago  when  I  said  to  him  at  the  end  of  a 
gas- talk: 

“Mr.  Rogers,  would  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
yourself  look  into  Copper?” 

“Copper?”  said  he  in  an  amused  way, 
“copper?  What  kind  of  copper?” 

“\^y,  copper  such  as  we  know  in  Boston 
— copper  the  metal,  copper  the  industry, 
copper  stocks.” 

He  burst  into  one  of  his  jolly  laughs.  “Look 
into  it?  Why,  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
copper  other  than  that  we  had  old  copper 
kettles  when  I  was  a  boy  which  were  used 
to  fry  doughnuts  in,  but  I  suppose  my  plumb¬ 
ers  would  look  at  anything  you  wanted,  for 
I  remember  I  get  big  bills  for  copper  tanks 
at  the  house.” 


CHAPTER  IX 
MY  PLAN  FOR  “  COPPERS  ” 

The  plan  I  had  so  carefully  formulated 
in  connection  with  “copper”  was  simple 
in  application  yet  vast  in  scope.  It  was  to 
buy  up  all  the  good  producing  mines  at  their 
market-price,  or  double  if  necessary,  to  or¬ 
ganize  them  into  a  new  corporation  and  offer 
its  stock  to  the  public  at  a  capitalization  of 
double  the  original  cost.  By  advertising  the 
exceptional  merits  of  the  copper  industry 
and  the  financial  power  of  the  men  who  were 
backing  it,  the  public  would  become  edu¬ 
cated  to  a  knowledge  of  the  values  of  “cop¬ 
per.”  Under  this  education  the  world  of 
capital  would  invest  in  copper  shares  until 
the  price  had  advanced,  because  of  so  much 
capital  seeking  this  form  of  investment,  to  a 
point  where  the  net  return  was  brought  down 
to  the  going  rate  of,  say,  four  per  cent.  This 
would  mean  that  the  old  going  prices  of  good 
producing  Boston  copper-mines  would  ad¬ 
vance  loo  to  200  per  cent.,  which  in  turn 
meant  that  those  who  risked  their  money  in 
the  first  venture,  which  I  figured  would  re¬ 
quire  $100,000,000,  would  make  $100,000,000 
to  $200,000,000,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
public  would  make  $200,000,000  to  $400,- 
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000,000.  This  seems  like  an  “Alacldin  lamp” 
story  when  it  is  told,  but,  as  a  matter  of  bict, 
prices  afterward  did  advance  in  this  ratio, 
and  loo  and  200  per  cent,  beyond,  and  many 
of  them,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
drops  that  have  taken  place  since,  sdll  show 
from  200  to  300  per  cent,  advance  over  the 
prices  then  in  vogue.  NEVER  IN  ALX. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  BUSINESS  WAS 
THERE  AFFORDED  CAPITALISTS  SO 
FAIR  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAKE 
HONESTLY  AND  LEGITIMATELY  SO 
VAST  A  SUM  OF  MONEY  AND  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  TO  DO  SO  MUCH 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  NOR  WAS 
THERE  A  MORE  HONORABLE  UN¬ 
DERTAKING  NOR  ONE  WHICH  A 
MAN  COULD  BE  MORE  JUSTLY 
PROUD  OF  CARRYING  TO  SUCCESS. 

As  time  went  on,  this  big  enterprise  was 
more  and  more  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  tested  it 
in  every  way  I  knew,  going  over  in  my  mind 
and  ti^ng  out  each  successive  step  and  link 
until  I  was  certain  the  whole  structure  was 
unassailable.  Then  it  became  my  purpose  in 
life  tp  launch  the  venture.  The  difficulties  of 
the  task  were  never  for  a  moment  oveiiooked, 
for  I  well  knew  that  much  money  would  be 
required,  but  with  strong  backing  success 
was  sure,  and  such  a  success  was  tremendously 
worth  attaining.  Next  to  putting  in  force  my 
financial  invention  which  would  remedy  die 
evils  of  the  “System,”  this  great  copper  proj¬ 
ect  seemed  the  thing — ^the  dollar  thiiig--4)est 
worth  doing  in  all  the  world.  It  was  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  project  that  I  allied  myself  with  the 
“Standard  Oil  party,”  for  with  their  money 
and  backing  I  knew  I  could  cany  through 
my  plans  on  the  lines  I  had  so  carefully 
mapped  out. 

The  chief  indictment  my  critics  have 
brought  against  me  since  I  b^n  this  series 
of  articles  is  that  I  have  turned  “  State’s  evi¬ 
dence.”  Having  been  “in  with”  “Standard 
Oil”  in  their  robberies  of  the  public,  it  was 
not  until  we  disagreed  and  “siffit”  that  I 
thought  taking  the  public  into  my  confi¬ 
dence.  The  truth  is,  my  relation  with 
“Standard  Oil”  was  different  fitan  that  any 
other  man  ever  had  with  that  mysterious  and 
reticent  institution,  and  throughout  the  copper 
crusade  I  insistently  blurted  out  our  plans 
and  purposes  through  every  channel  of  pxiblic- 
ity  I  could  command.  At  no  time  was  there 
the  slightest  secrecy.  From  the  very  first 
day  of  the  campaign  I  told  the  stwy  as  I  tell 
it  here,  and  I  told  it  fnan  the  housetops  by 


newspaper  interviews  and  advertisements, 
market  letters  and  circulars,  frankly  and  freely 
explaining  what  I  was  about  The  absolute 
truth  of  t^  foregoing  is  easily  proved  through 
existing  records,  for  the  press  of  the  country 
contains  an  almost  continuous  story, beginning 
in  1896  and  runiung  up  to  date,  wherdm  I 
have  openly  and  fairly  told  wlut  I  knew 
about  “Coppers”  and  detailed  the  progress 
of  our  plans.  Time  and  again,  during  this 
period,  financial  writers  commented  on  my 
frankness,  quoting  brokers  and  bankers  to  the 
effect  that  “Lawson  will  surely  have  his  head 
dropped  into  the  ‘Standard  Oil’  basket  if  he 
keeps  telling  people  all  he  knows  in  this 
fas^n.”  For  the  complete  realization  of 
my  project  the  public’s  interest  was  essential. 
The  creation  of  the  vast  business  structure 
that  I  had  designed  required  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  pe<^>le,  and  I  was 
determined  that  no  subservience  to  the  selfish 
ends  of  my  associates  should  swm«  me  from 
my  plan.  I  saw  the  enterprise  vdiole;  saw 
that  there  was  great  pitffit  for  all  amcerned, 
for  “Standard  Oil,”  for  myself,  and  for  the 
public,  but  if  the  public  were  not  taken  care  of 
or  were  discounted  from  participation,  then 
my  institution  would  surely  be  <^y  another 
combination  of  capitalists  and  I  should  fail 
in  my  ambition. 

T^  is  why  I  so  persistently  kept  in  the 
open  throughout  my  “  Copper  ”  campaign.  I 
fully  realized  how  anomalous  my  position  was 
and  how  far  I  had  departed  from  “Standard 
Oil”  precedents;  but  my  thought  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  integrity  (ff  my  enterprise,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  tl^  was  to  have  the  people  partners 
in  its  conception  and  development.  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  the  pro^)ect  of  millions  of 
profit  was  of  far  less  impcMtance  in  my  calcu¬ 
lations  than  the  Ikhkn*  and  prestige  I  foresaw 
in  the  suocessofmycof^r  structure.  As  proof 
of  this,  witness  howl  vc^imtarily  gave  back  the 
millions  I  had  secured,  to  make  good.  To  have 
created  a  great  institution,  to  have  erected  a 
new  and  absolutely  staple  investment,  and  in 
doing  so  to  have  made  millions  for  one’s  part¬ 
ners,  oneself,  and  the  public,  was  to  have  lived 
not  in  vain.  The  knowledge  of  my  attitude 
will  perhaps  help  my  readem  to  comprehend 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  entered  into  my 
“Copper”  crusade;  hdp  them  to  understand 
how  strongly  I  resist^  and  how  deeply 
resented,  the  perversion  of  my  fair  structure 
into  a  pitfall  for  those  I  had  expected  to  bene¬ 
fit.  My  indignation  against  the  “S}rstem” 
is  that  which  any  honest  man  would  feel 
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against  ruffians  who  had  used  his  best  ideas 
and  his  most  generous  feelings  to  lure  inno¬ 
cent  and  unoffending  people  into  some  den 
of  vice  and  infamy.  ^  far  I  have  not  trou¬ 
bled  to  correct  the  misstatements  detractors 
who,  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  my  facts,  have 
tried  to  pillory  me  as  a  traitor,  for  I  knew  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  story  would  make  plain 
how  and  what  I  had  been  doing.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  of  this  narrative  will  yield 
unimpeachable  evidence  that  all  my  dealings 
in  “Coppers”  as  an  associate  of  “Standard 
Oil”  were  open  and  as  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  it  was  possible  to  have  them. 


CHAPTER  X 

BIRTH  OF  “coppers” 

Active  upon  the  Boston  market  during 
my  Bay  State  operations  were  two  copper¬ 
mining  companies — the  Butte  &  Boston 
and  t^  Boston  &  Montana.  Their  propH 
erties  were  in  Montana  and  both  were  large 
producers  of  the  metal,  that  is,  they  were  old 
and  equipped  mines.  These  two  organiza¬ 
tions  form  to-day  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company — ^in  fact, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  real  worth 
owned  by  that  corporation. 

Butte  &  Boston  and  Boston  &  Montana 
were  essentially  Boston  institutions,  and  were 
both  officered  and  directed  by  the  same  set  of 
men.  It  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
course  of  my  stock  business,  that  there  had 
been  bought  for  the  Butte  &  Boston,  with 
its  money,  some  very  valuable  mines;  instead 
of  transferring  these  to  that  corporation,  how¬ 
ever,  its  directors  at  the  last  minute  had  turned 
the  titles  over  to  the  Boston  &  Montana. 
It  is  only  fair  to  these  men  to  say  that  up  to 
the  present  this  alleged  fact  h^  not  been 
proven,  although  set  forth  in  cases  still  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  courts.  This  curious  proce^ing 
was  part  of  a  plot  the  subsequent  steps  in 
which  would  be  to  run  Butte  &  Boston 
through  the  bankruptcy  miU,  and,  by  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  to  drop  the  stock 
to  a  nominal  figure,  at  which  it  might  all  be 
gathered  in  from  the  public.  I  verified  my  in¬ 
formation  sufficiently  to  decide  to  act,  and 
'  swung  the  red  danger-signal  in  a  public  state¬ 
ment  telling  the  stockholders  and  people  in 
general  of  the  coming  move.  At  once  there 
arose  a  chorus  of  denials  and  recriminations 
from  the  management,  and  the  crj’,  “He’s 


short  of  the  stock  and  is  working  a  fake  to 
scare  us  into  throwing  over  our  holdings  that 
he  may  buy  them,  ”  from  the  Stock  £z(^nge, 
stockholders,  and  the  hireling  moulders  of 
opinion,  the  “News  Bureaus.” 

The  r61e  <A  Cassandra  is  not  more  popular 
to-day  than  it  was  in  ancient  Troy.  The 
swinger  of  the  red  danger-signal  is  seldom 
heed^,  and  is  invariably  suspected  of  in¬ 
terested  motives  by  the  human  moths  cir¬ 
cling  round  the  flickering  flames  of  frenzied 
finance.  When  I  gave  my  warning,  Butte  & 
Boston  was  selling  between  25  and  30.  In 
conformance  with  their  plan  the  insiders  be¬ 
gan  to  sell,  and  soon  the  price  began  to  slide 
downward,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  stock 
was  held  by  the  people.  There  was  a  halt 
when  the  deniak  of  the  management  were 
heard,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  decline 
continued,  growing  swifter  as  it  got  lower, 
until  the  stock  struck  $2  per  share.  At  this 
stage,  while  the  stock  was  on  the  way  to  $2 
just  as  I  had  predicted,  the  property  was 
cleverly  slid  into  a  receiver’s  hands  by  the  very 
men  who  had  so  indignantly  denied  my  state¬ 
ment  that  this  would  be  the  case.  An  as¬ 
sessment  of  $10  per  share  was  next  levied, 
and  those  who  had  held  on,  hoping  against 
hope,  began  to  throw  over  their  holdings  for 
what  they  would  bring — which  was  something 
around  a  dollar. 

So  far  the  scheme  had  slipped  smoothly 
along  the  single-rail  track  those  in  the  de^ 
had  constructed  for  it,  and  just  as  my  infor¬ 
mation  had  led  me  to  expect.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture,  however,  the  train  struck  an  open 
switch,  and  with  a  ])ainful  jolt  for  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  engineers  it  slid  out  on  a 
siding — it  was  my  siding:  From  the  time  the 
stock  struck  $2  a  mysterious  purchaser  took 
in  all  that  was  offered,  and  when  it  struck 
bottom  he  was  still  buying.  Suddenly  the 
schemers  “tumbled”  that  the  plums  they 
were  shaking  off  the  tree  were  dropping  into 
some  other  bag  than  their  own,  and  they 
started  into  competition  for  the  coveted  fruit. 

Next  day,  and  for  several  days  afterward, 
there  were  strenuous  doings  in  Butte  & 
Boston  on  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange.  The 
trading  was  heavy  and  the  price  pushed  up 
from  the  bottom  to  6^.  Soon,  however,  it 
was  slammed  to  af,  then  back  to  6  again, 
down  to  3^,  back  to  5},  and  so  on,  until  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  rival  News 
Bureau  to  the  “System’s”  favorite  opinion- 
moulder  sprung  the  following  notice  set  forth 
on  a  double-leaded  sheet: 
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“We  have  just  served  the  Butte  &  Boston  conun¬ 
drum.  The  enormous  blocks  of  stock  purchased 
during  the  past  few  days  have  come  in  for  transfer, 
and  the  management  now  know  who  owns  the  bag 
into  which  all  the  stock  they  have  for  months  been 
planning  to  acquire  dropped.  We  have  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  that  the  bag  belonged  to  Lawson, 
and  that  he  now  is  in  control  of  the  Butte  &  Boston 
Company.  A  hasty  investigation  amongst  the 
leading  floor  brokers  which  we  have  just  made 
brings  out  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  will 
now  be  music  in  coppers.” 

The  announcement  was  calculated  to  in¬ 
terest  a  good  many  p>ersons,  and  I  was  the 
target  of  a  thousand  inquiries.  In  answer 
to  the  innumerable  calls  for  a  denial  or  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  statement,  I  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

’Tis  true.  ’Tis  my  bag,  and  there  are  46,000 
shares  in  it 

It  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that 
I  realized  what  a  rarely  presumptuous  thing 
I  had  done.  I  had  invaded  a  valuable  pre- 
ser\’e.  I  had  coarsely  “  butted  into  ”  a  private 
copper  domain  without  a  by-your-leave  to  the 
natives  who  thought  it  belonged  to  them.  I 
was  an  interloper,  an  intruder,  an  upstart. 
The  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it 
now  devolved  on  me  to  present  what  I  had 
purchased  to  those  who  had  been  a  bit  late  in 
getting  to  the  bargain-counter,  or  that  I  should, 
at  least,  turn  it  over  to  the  conscience  fund 
of  the  Government.  The  copper  market  re¬ 
flected  the  indignation  of  the  baffled  schemers. 
It  entered  for  once  into  an  open  competition 
with  Donnybrook  Fair,  and  to  judge  by  the 
action  and  feeling  developed  in  Iwth  indi¬ 
vidual  and  corporation  classes,  the  Hub  had 
Donnybrook  jigged  to  a  wind-up.  In  other 
contests  with  the  “System”  I  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  certain  hardihood  which  now  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  I  had  learned  before  this 
that  breaking  into  a  secluded  treasure-trove 
is  about  as  pleasant  as  taking  the  lining  out 
of  a  steel  furnace  with  the  metal  sizzling  and 
the  blower  on. 

I  stood  to  my  guns  for  the  time  being  and 
then  charged  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  I 
issued  the  following  statement: 

TO  MY  FELLOW-BROKERS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC 

I  have  stumbled  on  the  fact  that  the  stock — 
capital  300,000  shares — of  the  Butte  &  Boston 
C(^per  Mining  Company  is  a  nugget.  I  bought 
about  46,000  s^res  of  it  at  an  average  of  something 
over  3|,  or,  with  the  assessment  paid,  12}  per  share. 
I  am  going  to  hedd  it  until  I  get  over  50  for  it.  Bar¬ 
ring  accidents,  I  shall  get  it. 


I  advise — strongly  and  unqualifiedly  advise — all 
my  friends  and  the  public  to  load  up  with  it  at 
anything  under  that  price.  My  friends  and  the 
public  know  whether  or  not  I  mean  a  thing  when  I 
say  it.  I  pledge  them  that  I  not  only  mean  this  but 
that  I  shall  fight  it  out,  and  shall  not  sell  until  there 
is  an  active  and  legitimate  maiicet  for  not  only  my 
stock,  but  for  what  they  buy,  at  over  $50  per  share. 
All  intending  purchasers  must  bear  in  mind  this 
is  not  a  sure  thing,  for  the  men  who  are  opposing, 
and  will  oppose  me,  are  not  conducting  their  opera¬ 
tions  from  a  graveyard,  but  are  as  lively  and  aggres¬ 
sive  as  Bengal  tigers  at  raw-meat  time;  but  they 
may  rest  easy  in  the  knowledge  that  barring  trip¬ 
ing  over  stumps  or  into  bogs.  I’ll  give  whoever 

uys  a  run  for  their  investments. 

Buy  and  watch  Butte  all  the  time,  and,  above 
all,  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  fake  “News  Bu¬ 
reau”  says. 

This  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war. 
State  and  Wall  Streets,  familiar  with  my 
style  of  fighting,  at  once  lined  up  and  took 
sides.  The  papers  entered  the  controversy. 
According  to  what  one  read,  Butte  &  Boston 
was  either  the  greatest  mine  in  the  world  or 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  Feeling  intensified; 
Geneva  and  Queensberry  conventions  were 
forgotten;  it  became  a  go-as-you-please 
scramble;  mud  batteries  filled  the  air  with 
liquid  dirt,  and  both  sides  used  Gatling-guns 
to  fire  off  their  libels.  Altogether  it  was  a 
lusty  and  vociferous  contest,  which  meant 
destruction  and  death  for  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  slow-footed  who  got  between  the 
fighting  lines.  I  was  natiu^lly  the  chief 
mark  for  the  enemy,  and  was  deluged  with 
vilification.  In  the  Bay  State  campaign  I 
thought  I  had  learned  the  personal  cost  of 
antagonizing  the  “System,”  but  the  copper 
magnates  showed  me  that  they  had  terrors  at 
command  which  would  make  even  “  Standard 
Oil  ”  jealous.  In  those  days  I  don’t  believe 
my  bank  account  varied  thirty-five  cents  with¬ 
out  the  news  being  passed  around  before  the 
ink  on  the  bank-book  was  dr>',  and  my 
family,  down  to  my  ten-year-old,  received 
daily  or  weekly  through  the  mails  pictorial 
representations  of  their  parent  being  hustled 
along  to  the  realms  where  sulphur  is  the 
standard  of  all  values.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
my  usual  breakfast-table  reading: 

C.  W.  Barron,  the  proprietor  of  the  “Boston 
News  Bureau,”  feels  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  readers, 
the  banks  and  bankers  and  brokers  and  representa¬ 
tive  investors  of  New  England,  that  that  faking  ass 
(rf  State  Street,  that  knave  of  knaves,  Tom  Lan^, 
is  braying  again,  and  such  braying! — “Butte  is  to 
sell  at  50,  and  going  to  be  worth  $<>•”  B  would  be 
such  a  joke  that  ti^  conservative  paper  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  circulate  this  scoundrel’s  vapor- 
ings,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sad  part  of  such  schemer’s 
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work — if  it  were  not  that  the  poor  and  ignorant 
unfortunates  who  are  unacquainUMl  with  this  knave, 
may  buy  Butte  because  of  his  advertised  lies  at  $14 
or  $15  a  share  and  thereby  be  robbed  of  what  they 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  There  is  no  more  chance  of 
Butte  &  Boston  stock  selling  at  $50,  or  even  $25, 
than  there  is  of  Tom  Lawson  telling  the  truth ;  and 
this  paper  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  Butte 
stock  ever  does  sell  at  50,  we  wfll  upon  that  day 
close  up  our  ofiBce  and  forever  leave  Boston  and 
our  lucrative  business  of  guarding  investors  against 
such  knaves  as  this  lying  thief;  for  any  man  who 
would  do  what  he  is  doing  to  fleece  investors,  is  a 
thief  and  should  wear  stripes,  and  it  b  surprising 
to  us  he  has  so  long  escaped. 

It  was  not  so  long  after  the  above  ap¬ 
peared  that  Butte  &  Boston  stock  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  $130  per  share,  and  that  the  same 
Mr.  Barron  was  using  his  own  and  his  News 
Bureau’s”  best  efforts  to  induce  the  people 
whose  Butte  showed  them  over  $115  a  share 
profit  to  e.xchange  it  for  Amalgamated.  At 
this  latter  time  he  was  in  the  pay  of  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil.” 

It  may  be  added  that  this  same  Butte  & 
Boston  stock,  which  I  was  such  a  knave  to 
advise  the  people  to  buy  at  twelve  to  fifteen, 
sells  to-day  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  Amal¬ 
gamated,  for  which  it  was  exchanged,  at 
seventy-five  to  eighty — dollars,  not  cents. 

My  chief  weapon  in  this  Butte  &  Boston 
fight  was  publicity.  Every  morning  while 
the  battle  waxed  hottest  I  had  huge,  striking 
advertisements  in  the  papers  urging  the 
public  to  buy  and  to  hold  on  to  what  they 
'  had  bought.  My  opponents  responded  in 
kind,  and  being  intrenched  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  told  such  alarming  stories  of  the  mine 
that  it  was  often  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
prevent  my  followers  from  being  scared  into 
throwing  their  holdings  over.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  expense  of  this  mode  of  warfare, 
together  with  the  immense  sums  my  market 
operations  required,  kept  me  hustling,  and 
there  w’ere  times  when  things  look^  dis¬ 
tinctly  blue.  However,  the  value  of  victory 
is  measured  by  the  fierceness  of  the  tussle, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  complain  of  my 
opponent’s  energy.  There  was  good  fighting 
over  Butte  &  Boston. 

The  more  deeply  I  became  interested  in 
this  struggle  and  the  more  familiar  I  grew 
with  “Coppers,”  the  more  advantageous 
and  profitable  seemed  the  prospects  of  such 
a  consolidation  of  copper  properties  as  I 
had  in  mind.  The  large  holdings  of  Butte 
&  Boston  I  had  accumulated  in  the  battle 
gave  me  a  practical  basis  for  my  structure, 
^for  I  could  now  afford  to  do  all  my  own  part 


of  the  work  of  organization  for  what  I  would 
eventually  make  when  the  consolidation 
was  brought  about,  and  I  could  get  for  my 
shares  what  I  knew  they  were  worth.  It  was 
at  this  stage  I  broached  the  subject  of  “Cop¬ 
pers”  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  discovered  to  my 
surprise  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  or 
its  possibilities,  notwithstanding  that  “  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  ”  has  a  department  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  “System”  posted  about 
what  the  world  is  doing  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  both  he  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
laughed  when  I  informed  them  that  we  had 
been  trading  in  copper  stocks  in  Boston  long 
before  the  Standard  Oil  Company  received 
its  birth  certificate. 

Before  I  could  get  down  to  business  on  the 
subject  I  had  to  take  advantage  of  five  gas- 
talks,  offering  at  each  a  few  interesting  and 
striking  facts  about  the  metal.  One  day  Mr. 
Rogers  said  to  me,  laughing  pleasantly, 
“Lawson,  we’re  beginning  .to  look  for  all 
your  talks  to  taper  off  with:  ‘  I  wish  I  could 
get  you  to  listen  to  Coppers!’  ” 

“Why  don’t  you,  then?”  I  said.  “It’s 
the  biggest  opportunity  in  the  world  to-day.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  replied  Mr. 
Rogers.  “If  you  will  put  through  for  us  right 
away  thus  and  so”  (naming  quite  a  difficult 
little  bit  of  w’ork  in  connection  with  the 
Brookl)m  Gas  Company),  “and  do  it  in  good 
shape.  I’ll  ask  John  Moore  to  run  up  to 
Boston  next  week  and  listen  to  your  story. 
If  he  says  it  looks  anything  like  good.  I’ll 
go  over  it  with  you  to  a  finish.” 

The  Brooklyn  job  was  done  on  time,  and 
I  began  on  John  Moore  in  my  office  at  my 
hotel  in  Boston  just  after  breakfast  one 
bleak,  rainy  morning  the  week  following. 
I  talked,  as  I  had  seldom  talked  before,  for 
five  straight-away  hours,  and  he  h’stened. 
John  Moore  was  a  good  listener.  On  all 
stock  things  he  was  admirably  posted,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  to  waste  words.  I  wasted 
none.  I  knew  my  subject  from  the  postage 
stamp  to  “Yours  truly,”  and  I  was  play¬ 
ing  for  a  stake  that  looked  as  big  to  me 
as  the  sun  does  to  a  solitary-confinement 
life  prisoner.  At  the  end  of  the  five  unin¬ 
terrupted  hours  I  agreed  with  Moore  that  I 
had  nothing  more  to  produce,  and  I  looked 
for  my  verdict.  Before  starting  I  had  felt 
sure  of  winning  him;  when  I  was  half 
through  I  knew  nothing  could  stand  against 
my  arguments,  and  when  I  had  said  the 
last  word  I  felt  satisfied  that,  being  human 
and  intelligent,  he  must  be  convinced.  It 
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took  him  only  ten  minutes  to  show  me  that 
I  had  been  talking  against  lo-inch  annor- 
plate,  and  he  meant  it  absolutely  when  he 
said,  “Lawson,  I  want  to  see  it  3rouT  way, 
but  I  can’t.” 

It  was  John  Moore’s  turn  then,  and  he 
showed  me  the  good  thing  in  an  industrial 
scheme  he  was  floating  at  that  time,  and  as 
he  wound  up  he  said  pleasantly: 

“Lawson,  we  must  do  something  to  show 
for  our  long  talk,  so  I’ll  put  you  down  fm* 
$50,000  underwriting.”  And  be  did. 

If  John  Moore  had  seen  “Coppers”  as  I 
tried  to  show  them  to  him  that  wet  morn¬ 
ing  he  could  not  have  made  for  himself  less 
than  three  to  five  millions,  for  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  which  hung  on  his  decision  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  buy  stocks  that  soon  after  doubled 
and  trebled  in  value.  Calumet  &  Hecla 
then  sold  at  356,  and  later  as  high  as  900, 
while  Boston  &  Montana,  then  50,  mounted 
to  530.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stock  of  which 
he  had  sold  me  $50,000  worth  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  year  but  a  mere  fraction  of  that 
amount,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  failures  of 
the  industrial  boom  period.  It  not  only  cost 
John  Moore  an  enormous  amount  of  money, 
but  also  prestige,  and  its  miscarriage  was  one 
of  the  few  bad  disappointments  of  his  brill¬ 
iant  career.  Afterwarf,  when  “Coppers”  were 
the  rage  and  all  Wall  Street  was  green  with 
envy  at  our  success  and  his  enterprise  was 
trying  to  hide  itself  behind  the  garbage  bar¬ 
rels,  John  Moore  said  to  me: 

“Lawson,  we  all  think  we  are  the  masters 
of  our  own  fortunes,  but  we  are  not.  We 
are  only  working  on  a  schedule  laid  out  by 
some  One  who  does  not  take  our  desires  into 
consideration.” 

And  it  is  so.  The  ablest  Wall  Street  man 
is  only  like  the  burglar  who,  after  working 
for  weeks  to  loot  a  second  story,  is  astounded 
to  find,  while  lugging  his  swag  by  the  police 
station,  that  the  bag  he  thought  full  of  dead 
sealskins  contains  a  live  parrot  with  a  lusty 
vocabulary,  “Police!  Robbers!” 


CHAPTER  XI 

ROGEBS  GRASPS  “ COPPERS*’ 

The  next  day  our  gas  business  brought  me 
to  New  York,  and  af^  Mr.  Rogers  and  my¬ 
self  had  threshed  out  the  matter  I  had  crane 
about,  he  said  with  a  smile: 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  from  John  Moore.  Are 


you  satisfied  now?  Will  you  drop  that  cop¬ 
per  will-o’-the-wisp  ?  ” 

“Far  from  it,”  I  replied.  “I’m  surer  than 
ever  of  my  position.  In  going  over  the 
ground  with  Moore  I  got  the  wh(^  business 
in  perspective,  and  now  I  know  Pm  right. 
All  his  argument  amounted  to  anyway  was 
that  it  was  impossible  for  so  gigantic  a  thing 
to  have  lain  out  in  the  travelled  hi^ways  aU 
these  years.” 

I  ran  on  vigorously  for  a  few  moments,  in 
a  way  I  felt  might  pique  his  curiosity,  if  it 
did  not  gain  my  point.  Finally  he  said: 

“Well,  Lawson,  what  more  can  I  do?” 

“This,”  I  answered:  “go  over  the  matter 
fully  wilJi  me  yourself.  I  will  siircly  carry 
it  tlvough  one  way  rar  another;  if  not  with 
you,  with  others,  and  I  cannot  drop  it  with 
you  until  1  have  your  personal  judgmoit.” 

Instantly  came  one  of  those  flash  deci¬ 
sions  for  which  H.  H.  Rogers  is  noted  among 
his  business  associates,  the  oft-proved  cor¬ 
rectness  of  which  goes  far  toward  making  him 
the  pre-eminent  American  financier  ^  the 
day. 

“Lawson,”  he  said,  “be  in  New  Yorit  next 
Sunday,  and  I  will  listen  until  you  have  run 
the  subject  out.” 

That  decision  changed  the  face  of  the  cop¬ 
per  world. 

Sunday  is  Mr.  Rogers’s  pick  of  days  for  a 
lengthy  hearing,  and  returning  from  church, 
he  came  directly  to  the  “stowaway”  rooms  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  at  which  we  frequently 
met  while  the  Wall  Street  world  was  trying 
to  trace  and  keep  track  of  our  movements. 
I  had  been  there  awaiting  him  for  some  time 
and  was  keyed  for  the  struggle. 

Of  my  ability  to  land  John  Moore  I  had 
felt  confident,  yet  I  had  failed,  but  this  time 
in  advance  I  knftw  success  was  mine.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  in  all  dollar 
matters  the  man  to  “  talk  up  to”  is  the  actual 
owner  of  the  dcfllars  >’rai  are  after,  who  when 
he  hears  your  story  and  weighs  your  goods 
can  deal  out  the  yer  or  no  which  means  busi¬ 
ness.  I  had  discovered  some  years  before 
that  few  bull’s-:eyes  are  scored  footing  at  a 
target  by  mail  or  messenger.  One’s  finest 
word-pictures  sound  better  than  they  read, 
so  if  you  would  have  the  next  man  see  them 
in  as  vivid  colors  as  they  appear  on  )rour 
mind’s  canvas,  you  must  paint  them  b^ore 
his  eyes.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  his 
love  of  the  subject,  the  deep  ra*  high  traces  of 
his  voice,  the  very  movements  of  his  hands, 
are  all  factors  in  aiding  the  other  man’s  vision. 
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When  he  sees  what  you  do,  you  have  won. 
Nowadays  when  I  have  things  to  sell,  I 
engage  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears  of  my 
purchaser.  When  the  other  fellow  would 
make  me  his  customer,  he  must  first  sell  his 
goods  to  my  secretary,  who  may,  if  he  can, 
sell  them  to  me.  Tlius  I  am  always  able 
to  dispose  of  the  only  merchandise  I  keep 
in  sto^,  honest  goo^,  and  I  seldom  buy 
chromos  for  oils. 

As  I  awaited  the  coming  of  my  most  potent 
customer,  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  off  the 
momentousness  of  the  interview  before  me. 

I  knew  I  was  at  a  fork  of  the  road,  at 
one  of  those  departure  points  from  which 
all  coming  events  must  date,  and  I  thought 
of  a  dream  I  had  had  years  before  in 
which  I  found  myself  drifting  with  the 
grim  ferryman  across  the  brimming  flood, 
the  far  bank  of  which  is  eternity.  In  my 
hand  was  a  long  staff  with  strange  and 
irregular  notches  on  it.  And  these  repre¬ 
sented  the  actions  of  my  life.  Some  were 
shallow,  others  deep  and  wide,  and  as  I  ran 
my  fingers  up  and  down,  I  seemed  to  remem- 
b^  what  each  nick  commemorated — the  good 
things  and  the  bad  things,  here  a  death,  there 
a  disappointment,  this  a  victory,  that  an 
error.  1  wondered,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  dream  came  to  my  mind,  what  kind  of 
marking  this  day’s  events  would  make  on 
my  life  staff,  and  I  felt  a  conviction  that  it 
would  be  both  deep  and  wide. 

Then,  as  I  heard  Mr.  Rogers’s  footstep 
outside  my  door,  I  forgot  all  about  dreams 
and  notches  and  plung^  into  my  argument. 

“Mr.  Rogers,”  I  l^an,  “you  and  your 
associates  have  unlimit^  money.  You  have 
not  always  had  it.  You  have  obtained  it 
through  business  projects  and  you  are  using 
it  in  business  projects  to  get  more.  There 
are  two  ways  of  adding  new  dollars  to  those 
in  your  possession:  by  taking  them  from 
others  so  they  are  losers  and  you  the  gainer, 
whereby  you  win  at  the  cost  of  their  hap¬ 
piness;  or  by  expanding  the  world’s  wealth  so 
that  others  gain  when  you  do.  You,  I  know, 
prefer  the  latter,  that  others  should  make 
money  when  you  do,  rather  than  that  they 
should  lose  and  suffer  when  you  are  bene¬ 
fited.” 

I  did  not  then  know  “Standard  Oil’s” 
and  the  “System’s”  religion  as  I  do  now.  I 
had  yet  to  learn  the  cru^y  cynical  principles 
that  guide  this  financial  Juggernaut  in  its  re¬ 
lation  with  men  and  things.  I  imputed  to  it 
the  generosity  and  freedom  which  seemed  to 


diaracterize  Henry  H.  Rogers’s  personality, 
ignotant  that  the  man  and  the  machine  he 
served  might  stand  fcM:  different  things.  The 
“  System’s”  Big  Book  says:  “A  dollar  honestly 
made  another  for  some  one  else,  but 

a  dollar  taken  is  two  dollars,  because  it  in¬ 
creases  our  power  and  diminishes  the  people’s. 
Between  the  ‘System’  and  the  people  must 
be  eternal  war,  and  it  is  the  price  of  the  ‘Sys¬ 
tem’s’  existence  that  all  opportunities  of 
weakening  the  people  are  sternly  utilized.” 

“Mr.  Rogers,”  I  continued,  “I  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  ‘coppers’  an  opportunity  whereby 
you  and  your  associates  can,  by  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  obtain 
these  results:  First,  your  money  will  be 
safer  than  in  an}rthing  you  now  have  it  in¬ 
vested  in.  Second,  by  indorsing  this  form  of 
investment  with  the  s^  of  your  business  suc¬ 
cess,  you  will  make  it  known  to  all  who  have 
money  and  there  vrill  at  once  arise  a  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  for  its  securities.  This  de¬ 
mand  will  drive  prices  up  until  dividend 
returns  are  in  normal  propo^on  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  value  of  the  security,  namely,  four  to 
six  per  cent.,  which  is,  as  I  can  prove  to  you,  a 
little  more  than  can  be  got  from  anything  else 
but  ‘  copper’  with  the  same  elements  of  safety. 
Third,  when  the  advance  I  foresee  occurs, 
your  one  hundred  millions  have  doubled,  and 
all  those  who  have  joined  us  in  the  venture  or 
have  held  on  to  their  stock  will  gain  in  the 
same  proportion.  As  1  estimate  that  we  will 
have  but  a  third  interest  in  all  the  good 
American  ‘coppers,’  there  should  be  some¬ 
thing  like  $300,000,000  for  the  people,  while 
we  will  have  made  $100,000,000.  To  bring 
this  about  1  have  planned  a  campaign  which 
will  make  what  you  have  done  known  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  will 
persuade  the  people  at  large  to  look  at  ‘  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil’  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  they 
do  now.  And,  what  is  more,  all  this  money 
can  be  made  and  all  these  benefits  rendered 
without  taxing  anyone  a  single  additional 
dollar,  for  there  will  not  be  a  penny  a  ton 
added  to  the  price  of  copper  the  metal,  nor 
a  reduction  of  a  mill  a  year  taken  from  the 
wages  of  those  who  mine  it  or  work  iL” 

Here  I  halted.  I  had  made  a  beginning, 
and  I  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Rogers’s  system 
of  diagnosb  and  treatment.  Propositions 
placed  on  his  operating-table  are  invariably 
dissected  in  |>arts — this  is  the  winner’s  method; 
so  if,  under  tiie  probe  of  his  keen  mind,  one 
section  or  limb  is  found  stiff,  dead,  or  un- 
hitchable  to  that  to  which  it  belongs,  he  at 
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once  stops  operating  and  the  corpse  is  re¬ 
moved. 

“How  is  it  the  situation  is  as  you  out¬ 
line  it?” 

I  drew  the  picture  of  copper  Boston  as  I 
have  given  it  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter. 
It  astonished  him. 

“How  do  you  show  that  safety  in  this  class 
of  investment  is  more  assured  than  in  others  ?” 

I  reeled  off  the  facts:  A  copper  mine, 
from  the  ver\’  nature  of  the  business,  must  be 
developed  years  and  years  ahead  before  it 
entered  the  ranks  as  a  regular  producer. 
The  price  of  the  metal  being  practically  fixed 
within  certain  limits,  the  mine’s  value,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future,  could  always  be  told  to  a 
certainty. 

He  saw  it.  He  put  me  through  a  thorough 
examination  about  my  second  claim,  that  the 
price  would  advance  loo  p)er  cent.  I  again 
astonished  him  by  showing  him  what  a  mar¬ 
ket  there  was  and  had  been  for  many  years 
for  copper  stocks,  and  that  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  educating  investors  at  large  to 
their  merits  to  advance  them  to  the  price 
my  plans  called  for. 

\^en  he  came  to  the  question  of  the 
amount  to  be  invested  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  profit,  he  did  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
guise  his  surprise  when  I  showed  him  there 
were  150,000  shares  of  Boston  &  Montana 
which  had  been  selling  at  20  odd  and  were 
now  50  odd,  and  could  surely  be  bought  be¬ 
tween  50  and  100,  and  200,000  shares  of  Butte 
&  Boston,  100,000  outside  of  what  I  and  those 
who  had  bought  with  me  owned,  that  could 
be  had  at  an  average  of  20  or  25;  that  there 
were  100,000  shares  of  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
selling  at  250,  large  quantities  of  which  could 
be  gathered  in  between  that  price  and  400, 
and  so  on  through  the  list.  Mine  after  mine 
I  enumerated  to  him,  all  as  sure  dividend 
earners  in  the  future  as  they  had  been  in  the 
past,  to  an  aggregate,  without  touching  any 
of  the  uncertain  ones,  which  it  would  surely 
take  one  hundred  millions  to  purchase,  and 
as  I  called  them  off,  he  listened  patiently 
while  I  gave  him  a  full  history  of  each. 

Then  I  outlined  my  sensational  but  never 
before  attempted  plan  of  campaign  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  public,  he  vigorously  questioning 
me  as  to  detaib  and  particulars  the  while. 

It  does  not  take  Henry  H.  Rogers  months, 
weeks,  nor  even  days  to  grasp  any  plan,  how¬ 
ever  vast,  nor  many  minutes  to  decide  after  he 
has  grasped  it.  I  believe  he  would,  if  the 
world  were  going  to  be  auctioned  off  next 


week,  be  the  first  man  on  earth  to  decide  upon 
a  limit  price  that  he  would  take  it  at,  and  three 
minutes  after  it  was  knocked  down  to  him  he 
would  be  selling  stock  in  it  at  150  per  cent, 
profit. 

Just  before  lunch-time  I  saw  the  result  was 
quite  the  opposite  of  that  with  John  Moore. 
iXlien  I  had  come  to  a  finish,  Mr.  Rogers 
simply  said,  “It’s  curious,  Lawson,  why  I 
have  not  listened  to  you  before.  I’ll  talk 
with  William  Rockefeller  to-morrow.  No — 
I’ll  make  it  this  afternoon  if  I  can  get  at  him.” 

And  his  eyes  snapped  a  bit  when,  as  I  was 
helping  him  on  with  his  coat,  he  said,  “  We 
must  not  lose  a  minute  in  getting  to  work.” 

As  he  left  the  hotel  and  before  I  crossed  the 
street  to  the  Grand  Central  to  take  my  train 
back  to  Boston — I  suppose  I  should  not  say  it, 
but  I  shook  my  own  hand  in  self-congratula¬ 
tion.  How  many  times  since  I  have  thought 
that  had  old  Dame  Fate  but  done  her  re¬ 
light  duty  to  this  faithful  servitor  of  her  behests, 
or  had  but  given  him  a  peek  ahead  through  the 
years  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904, 
instead  of  shaking  hands  with  himself  he 
would  have  kept  his  feet  busy  kicking  himself. 

If  Henry  H.  Rogers  had  been  slow  at  get¬ 
ting  started  on  “Coppers,”  once  in  he  made 
up  for  his  early  tardiness.  After  our  Sunday 
interview  things  moved  swiftly  forward.  Be¬ 
fore  noon  next  day  he  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone  to  say  that  both  he  and  William 
Rockefeller  w’ere  impatient  to  have  my  facts 
and  figures  verified,  and  w'ould  I  at  once  send 
my  data  to  start  his  e.xperts  on.  I  mailed 
him  a  bale  of  “pointers,”  and  from  that 
hour  until  the  flotation  of  Amalgamated  Mr. 
Rogers’s  enthusiasm  on  “Coppers”  grew*  in 
a  constantly  increasing  ratio  until  there  actu¬ 
ally  came  a  time  when  it  went  beyond  my 
own.  It  took  him  months  to  complete  that 
rounding-up  of  the  situation  which  is  the 
absolutely  necessarv’  preliminary  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  final  decisions  on  any  far-reaching  and 
spreading  project  to  which  the  magic  name 
of  “Standard  Oil”  may  be  permanently 
attached. 

Tins  waiting  period  I  duly  improved  by 
continuing  my  fight  on  Butte  &  Boston,  and 
by  w'ay  of  intensifying  the  campaign  I  in¬ 
cluded  Boston  &  Montana  in  the  fight,  and 
led  a  fierce  attack  into  the  stronghold  of  my 
opponents.  A\liile  this  war  was  at  its  bitter 
height  I  received  word  from  26  Broadway 
that  at  last  reports  were  all  in,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  talk  business.  Next  day  I 
was  in  New  York. 
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“Lawson,”  said  Mr.  Rogers,  “our  experts 
have  examined  your  plans  step  by  step  and 
have  verified  your  conclusions.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  situation,  and  one  we  are  equipped 
to  handle.” 

Then  and  there  we  had  a  “sit-down,”  and 
while  I  had  in  my  time  gone  pretty  thoroughly 
into  the  general  subject  of  “Coppers,”  and 
thought  myself  well  informed  thereon,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  completeness  and  detail  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
In  b^utiful  shape,  concise,  clear,  compre¬ 
hensive,  the  entire  copper  industry  of  the 
world  was  spread  out  before  me.  Every  mine 
had  its  place  and  its  history — not  merely  the 
mines  of  America,  but  those  of  Europe  as 
weU,  and  fully  set  forth  were  the  extent 
and  cost  of  the  product  of  each,  the  profit  it 
made,  the  men  who  owned  it,  and — miracu¬ 
lous  “Standard  Oil” — the  standing,  finan¬ 
cial  and  otherwise,  of  the  men  who  might 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  prospective 
trades. 

Rogers  smiled  as  he  watched  my  growing 
surprise  as  I  ran  over  the  extraordinary  bud¬ 
get  of  facts  he  had  gathered.  I  said  to  him:. 

“This  is  wonderful.  You  have  here  all 
there’s  to  be  known  about  the  subject,  and 
I  marv'el  how  you  got  hold  of  so  much  inside 
information.” 

“‘Standard  Oil’  has  its  own  way  of  doing 
things,”  he  replied.  “You  told  us  your 
copper  plans  would  mean  an  investment  of 
$100,000,000  of  our  money,  and  now’s  the 
time,  not  after  we  have  parted  with  it,  to  find 
just  what  we  are  to  get  for  it.” 

The  world  has  never  yet  heard  of  “  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil”  locking  their  barn  door  after  some¬ 
one  has  stolen  their  mule;  for  that  matter, 
it  is  not  of  record  that  anyone  ever  locked 
the  gate  after  his  barn  had  been  visited  by 
“Standard  Oil.”  The  rea.son  is  that,  with 
the  thoroughness  characteristic  of  this  great 
reaping  machine,  they  never  fail  to  take  the 
bam  with  the  mule. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  William  Rockefeller,  and  myself 
should  become  partners  in  my  plan  of  “Cop¬ 
pers,”  they  to  furnish  the  capital  and  to 
have  three-quarters  of  the  profit,  I  to  have 


the  remaining  quarter.  The  campaign  for 
the  execution  of  the  enterprise  I  agreed  to 
work  out  and  submit  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  we  parted. 

As  I  bade  them  good-by  Mr.  Rogers  said 
to  me: 

“Your  baby  is  born,  Lawson,  and  if  you 
put  the  same  kind  of  work  on  raising  it  you 
have  in  bringing  it  into  the  world,  it  will  be  a 
giant.” 

From  that  day  it  was  understood  that  we 
were  together,  and  that  all  my  dealings  in 
“Coppers”  outside  Butte  &  Boston  were  for 
the  joint  account — that  is,  they  were  to  have 
the  right  to  come  into  all  my  operations. 
Those  they  did  not  care  to  join  in  I  had  the 
right  to  put  through  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  not  undertake  anything  on 
their  behalf  without  a  specific  understanding 
with  them. 

Thus  began  Amalgamated,  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  doUar-thing  which  shot  up  in  a  night 
and  grew  as  grows  the  whirlwind,  until  even 
its  creators  marvelled  at  its  mightiness.  It 
waxed  greater  and  stronger  while  the  world 
watched  and  waited,  until  finally  there  was 
that  tremendous  and  unprecedented  climax 
when  lines  of  investors  fought  round  the  por¬ 
tals  of  the  greatest  money  mart  in  America, 
the  National  City  Bank,  for  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  $ioo  shares  of  this  $75,000,000  insti¬ 
tution.  And  the  world  wondered  indeed, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Amalgamated 
had  been  oversubscribed  over  $300,000,000. 

Thus  Amalgamated  began.  It  might  have 
brought  to  all  the  world  good-will  and  hap¬ 
piness,  and  to  the  men  who  made  it  much 
glory  and  the  great  regard  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Instead,  it  has  wrought  havoc  and  des¬ 
olation,  and  its  Apache-like  trail  is  strewn 
with  the  scalped  and  mutilated  corpses  of  its 
victims.  The  very  name  Amalgamated  con¬ 
jures  up  visions  of  hatred  and  betrayal,  of 
ambush,  pitfalls,  and  assassination.  It  stands 
forth  the  Judas  of  corporations,  a  monument 
to  greed  and  a  warning  to  rapacity.  And 
may  this  story  that  I  am  to  tell  so  set  forth 
its  infamies  and  horrors,  that  never  again 
shall  such  a  monster  be  suffered  to  violate 
and  defile  our  civilization. 


For  Lawson  and  His  Critics,”  see  page  65  of  the  Advertisiag  Seetion  of  this  issue. 
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The  Modem  Speaks 

Br  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

WHEN  I,  who  have  joyed  in  my  work, 
Who  have  loved,  have  taken  my  ffing. 
Have  hungered,  forgotten,  been  glad. 

Have  hat^  the  hand  that  would  shirk 
The  honey  of  life  for  the  sting. 

Have  housed  with  the  good  and  the  bad — 

I  ask,  when  the  years  shall  bring 
To  this  weariness  need  of  sleep: 

Be  it  not,  gray  Death,  that  I  bend 
When  the  salt,  c(4d  wind  shall  creep 
Through  the  grim-houred  fog  at  the  end. 
And  the  hulk  drops  out  to  its  Deep — 

Be  it  not  that  I  shake  and  bend 
At  the  thought  of  the  end! 

But  if  battered  and  tom  and  weak. 

Should  the  flesh  at  the  last  forget. 

In  my  might  of  a  man  I  speak 
With  a  strength  that  is  mine  as  yet: 

Though  ground  in  the  great  slow  mill. 

And  shattered  and  bowed  with  pain, 

Thou^  the  hooves  of  the  years  are  wet 
With  my  blood  and  my  tears  of  shame, 

In  the  core  of  me,  conquering  still. 

This  man’s  good  might  shall  remain. 

And  none  of  me,  me  shall  you  break — 

But  a  reed,  whereon  Rapture  has  blown, 

But  a  lute,  that  now  none  can  awake. 

But  a  lamp,  now  forlorn  of  its  flame. 

But  a  cage,  with  the  music  all  flown, 

This,  this  you  can  shatter  and  take. 

This  husk  of  my  days  you  can  daim, 

Not  the  Life  I  have  known! 
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The  After-Dinner  Speakers 

By  WALTER  L.  HAWLEY  AND  LINDSAY  DENISON 

^  TT  is  pretty  nearly  over  now,  the  The  conversion  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
season  when  the  after-dinner  electorate  is  business,  in  a  sense;  talking 

orator  expands  the  petals  of  across  the  coffee-cups  is  play — it  may  be 
his  eloquence  and  sheds  his  intellectual  play  or  it  may  be  rough  and  tum- 
fragrance  on  the  gradually  de-  ble.  But  it  is  play. 

serted  chairs  of  the  banquet-  Mr.  Depew’s  memory  runs  over  a  greater 
hall.  To  Ije  sure,  there  is  no  closed  season  span  of  time  than  that  of  any  other  man  of 
for  public  banquets.  The  man  who,  as  similar  experience  now  in  public  life.  He 
the  irreverent  and  not  always  scrupulously  recalls  that  when  he  first  faced  the  rows  of 
accurate  Simeon  Ford  says,  “rises  full  of  banqueters  who  had  turned  away  from  the 
views  to  present  them  to  folks  who  sit  back  food  of  the  flesh  to  gather  and  digest  food 
full  of  booze,”  may  hunt  his  applause  and  his  for  the  brain,  the  Brady  brothers,  James  T., 
laughter  in  any  month  of  the  year.  But  from  the  soul  of  lucid,  convincing  eloquence,  and 
November  until  March  his  opportunity  comes  his  brother  John,  the  wit,  were  at  the  head  of 
most  often  and  in  its  most  desirable  form,  the  list  of  those  who  made  after-dinner  ad- 
His  best  hunting-grounds  are  in  the  larger  dresses.  Following  the  contemporaries  and 
cities.  The  best  of  all  is  America’s  largest  rivals  of  the  Bradys  was  the  school  of  William 
city.  New  York.  But  there  is  no  town  from  M.  Evarts.  The  audiences  addressed  by 
Brunswick,  Maine,  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  which  Mr.  Evarts  and  by  those  who  appeared  at 
does  not  know  his  pursuit  of  his  prey — the  public  banquets  with  him  w'ere  not  minded 
good  listener.  to  listen  to  trivial  things.  Dinners  of  the  pub- 

Your  .American  is  always  a  good  listener  lie  sort  were  not  nightly  occurrences,  nor  were 
if  you  can  tell  him  something  he  never  heard  the  guests  promiscuously  collected.  Mr. 
of  l)efore,  or  if  you  can  tell  him  things  per-  Evarts  had  wit,  but  it  was  cold  and  keen; 
fectly  familiar  to  him  in  a  way  to  crystallize  his  audiences  were  made  up  of  men  who 
his  own  unformed  notions.  Every  town  has  missed  no  particle  of  his  learning  and  charm 
at  least  one  man  to  whom  it  turns  as  its  joy  of  phrase. 

and  its  pride  when  public  sentiment  is  to  be  Out  of  this  somewhat  formidable  era  de- 
put  into  public  words;  and  some  towns  have  veloped  the  sort  of  orators  among  whom 
very,  very  many.  If  this  article  were  to  be  Mr.  Depew  himself  made  his  almost  world- 
truly  exhaustive,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  wide  reputation.  Mr.  Depew  with  becoming 
hundred  men  rather  than  of  two,  and  would  modesty  holds  out  Joseph  H.  Choate  as  the 
fill  a  series  of  fat  volumes  rather  than  these  most  brilliant  light  of  that  period.  Though 
few  pages.  most  of  its  exemplars  are  still  in  the  land  of 

Not  long  ago — when  students  of  New  York  the  living,  Mr.  Depew  believes  that  the  in¬ 
politics  felt  that  almost  any  pessimistic  views  tellectual  appetite  to  which  they  appealed  has 
expressed  by  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  had  passed  away.  It  is  hard  to  Ijelieve  that  if  Mr. 
a  sound  foundation  in  his  own  political  situ-  Choate  returns,  as  he  surely  will,  to  grace 
ation  -Mr.  Depew  held  forth  to  a  friend  the  “head  table”  at  our  great  public  ban- 
some  rather  disheartening  views  as  to  dinner  quets,  he  will  not  find  as  much  attention 
oratory  of  this  generation.  It  should  be  and  as  much  appreciation  as  before  he  went 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  pessimism  away;  or  that  General  Horace  Porter’s  gently 
of  Mr.  Depew  that  he  was  speaking  not  as  a  drawled  sentences  of  satire,  and  his  thrilling 
political  spellbinder,  but  as  a  banquet  orator.  p)eriods  of  essential  Americanism,  will  not 
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bring  up  to  him  from  the  dinner-tables  the 
same  tribute  of  laughter  and  cheers.  But 
Mr.  Depew  said  that  the  public  taste  had  been 
vitiated.  If  we  do  not  misquote  him,  he 
said,  waving  his  hands  as  though  to  shoo 
away  a  flock  of  chattering  blackbirds: 

“But  now — what  have  we  now  at  our  pub¬ 
lic  dinners  but  vaudeville.” 

It  would  be  as  unkind  as  it  would  be  true 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Depew  has  been  foremost 
in  creating  the  desire  of  the  public  diner  to 
be  entertained.  But  with  all  Mr.  Dejjew’s 
tendency  to  remember  the  days  “when  I  was 
living  in  Poughkeepsie,”  his  most  vicious 
critic  must  admit  that  the  Senator  has  always 
indicated,  somewhere  in  the  beginning  of 
what  he  has  had  to  say,  the  path  along  which 
he  was  going  to  travel  to  his  peroration. 

One  who  looks  up  and  down  the  land  in 
this  day,  when  dinner-clubs  and  patriotic  so¬ 
cieties  and  political  bodies  are  in  bitter  com- 
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MR.  SIMEON  FORD. 

petition  to  get  speakers,  cannot  but  feel  that 
“vaudeville”  is  an  unduly  disparaging  term. 
Certainly,  the  announcement  of  the  toast¬ 
master  that  Mr.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State, 
is  to  speak  does  not  start  a  scraping  of  the 
chairs  of  those  who  are  filled  with  a  desire  to 


escape  from  an  unpleasant  ordeal.  Mr.  Hay 
has  wit,  but  he  is  never  put  to  the  necessity 
of  using  it  as  an  anchor  to  hold  the  attention 
of  his  hearers.  Mr,  Elihu  Root  discourses 
for  an  hour  or  more  with  never  an  attempt 
to  raise  a  smile  from  shallow  groundlings,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  uneasiness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  listen  to  him. 

The  number  of  men  who  are  capable  of 
sustaining  the  strain  set  by  Mr.  Evarts  or  by 
Mr.  Choate,  the  leaders  of  their  respective 
schools,  is  very  small.  The  change  which 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  dinner-speaking 
is  not  in  the  way  of  a  deterioration  of  the 
taste  of  the  audiences.  It  is  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  playing  the  game.  Where 
there  was  one  public  dinner  ten  years  ago 
there  are  seven  public  dinners  to-day.  There 
are  not  enough  orators  (men  who  make  ora¬ 
tions  in  the  good  old-fashioned  sense  of  the 
word)  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  multi¬ 
farious  occasions.  There  is  just  one  con¬ 
sideration  set  before  those  who  arrange  the 
programmes:  to  find  men  w’hose  names,  sent 
out  in  the  dinner  committee’s  prospectus  as 
“  among  those  who  have  promised  to  address 
us,”  will  convey  to  prospective  diners  the  as¬ 
surance  of  an  evening’s  entertainment  which 
will  make  the  exertion  and  expense  of  at¬ 
tending  the  festivity  worth  the  while. 

In  no  city  of  this  continent  is  there  more 
of  conglomerate  dining  than  in  New  York. 
There  are  often  eight  public  dinners  on  the 
same  night.  And  there  are  few  nights  be¬ 
tween  November  and  March  when  there  are 
not  at  least  two  dinners  w’hich  require  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  The 
occasions  for  them  range  from  the  grand  and 
formal  banquets  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  at  which  no  one  less  officially  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  or  at  least 
a  comptroller  of  the  currency,  is  permitted  to 
raise  his  voice,  to  foregatherings  of  vegeta¬ 
rians,  who  solemnly  chew  wheat-grains  and 
compliment  one  another  on  being  different 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

When  word  is  sent  out  to  any  New  York 
society  or  club  that  Simeon  Ford  or  Job  E. 
Hedges  is  to  be  among  those  who  will  respond 
to  toasts  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  dinner 
will  be  well  attended.  Men  like  to  laugh. 
They  know  that  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Hedges 
will  make  them  laugh.  The  dinners  are 
spread  in  one  of  twenty  New  York  hotels  and 
restaurants — whether  it  is  the  world-famed 
Delmonico’s  or  a  comparatively  new  palace 
of  luxxuy  is  a  matter  of  indifference;  the 
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combination  of  rich  food  with  at  least  half 
an  hour  of  laughter  is  one  that  makes  it  quite 
sure  that  from  two  to  five  hundred  men  will 
pay  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  apiece  to  make 
certain  of  a  seat  at  the  banquet. 

Simeon  Ford  is  a  hotel-keeper,  but  he  looks 
much  more  like  an  undertaker.  He  rises 
with  a  w’an  and  timid  air  and  delivers  him¬ 
self  of  comments  on  topics  of  the  time  in 
a  manner  which  almost  cau.ses  pity  for  his 
apparent  embarrassment.  But  he  keeps 
his  hearers  in  gusts  and  gales  of  laughter 
from  the  time  of  his  first  elongated  rising 
until  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair  with  the  air 
of  a  school-boy  who  has  relieved  himself  of 
the  burden  of  the  bi-monthly  “declama¬ 
tion.”  Much  of  Mr.  Ford’s  after-dinner 
humor  has  been  collected  and  published. 
The  resemblance  between  Mr.  Ford’s  man¬ 
ner  and  that  of  the  school-boy  on  “decla¬ 
mation  day”  has  something  substantial  be¬ 
hind  it.  If  you  ask  him  how'  to  be  a  great 
after-dinner  speaker,  he  will  tell  you  most 
frankly  that  the  only  way  he  knows  is  to  write 
out  his  impromptu  fun  very  carefully  in 


advance  and  commit  it  to  memory.  But  to 
do  this  with  complete  success  Mr.  Ford’s  imi¬ 
tator  must  be  a  natural -bom  American 
humorist.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Ford’s  humor 
would  sometimes  be  the  better  for  being 
strained;  we  know  some  delicate  ladies  who 
most  emphatically  forswore  reading  any 
further  reports  of  his  speeches  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  description  of  the  things  he 
and  golfer  Travis  “gave  up”  on  their  voyage 
to  Scotland  a  year  ago.  But  at  other  times 
he  gives  us  assurance  that  the  soul  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward  is  marching  on,  though  the  pro¬ 
fessional  humorist  is  no  longer  known  to  our 
American  life.  Not  long  since  Mr.  Ford  ad¬ 
dressed  the  American  newspaper  publishers 
at  their  annual  dinner.  He  .said: 

“I  am  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
toast  assigned  to  me:  ‘How  much  easier  it 
is  to  run  a  newspaper  than  a  hotel.’  There 
are  several  toasts  on  the  list  which  would 
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suit  me  better:  for  example,  ‘The  Sins  of  Pub¬ 
lishers.’  Being  a  hotel-keeper, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  so\il,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 
spheres,  .  .  . 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine. 
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You  see,  a  number  of  our  local  publishers  live  “I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  you,  sir, 
along  the  line  of  a  railroad  whose  sole  virtue  are  not  the  only  one  in  favor  of  plentiful 
is  that  its  New  York  terminus  is  immediately  street-signs  in  this  community!  I,  too,  love 
opposite  my  barroom  door  —  a  railroad  so  my  fellow-man.  But  I  am  not  narrow!  I 
conducted  that  passengers  alighting  therefrom  am  not  petty!  Mere  signs  do  not  limit  my 
at  once  seek  oblivion  and  surcease  of  sorrow,  philanthropy!  I  know  how  the  heart  of  this 
Now  I  claim  to  carry  a  very  choice  line  of  community  throbs  and  struggles  every  time 
oblivion,  and  as  for  my  fine  old  vatted  sur-  it  finds  a  man  who  appreciates  the  needs  of 
cease  of  sorrow,  ‘one  swallow  does  not  make  this  town  in  the  way  of  street-signs.  I  am 
a  summer,’  but  four  or  five  will  produce  an  for  street-signs!  But  I  am  for  more!  More, 
early  spring  and  possibly  a  late  fall.”  sir!  More!  I  would  not  have  a  lamp-post 

Mr.  Hedges  has  an  altogether  different  in  any  highway  of  this  imp>erial  city  which 
vein.  As  reporters,  we  have  approached  had  not  only  signs  upon  it,  but  also  an  auto- 
Mr.  Hedges  early  in  a  banquet  evening  and  matic  phonograph-megaphone  which  would 
have  besought  him  to  tell  us  what  he  was  loudly  recite  the  facts  as  to  the  locality, 
going  to  say,  in  order  that  we  might  inform  There  are  some  of  us,  sir,  who  are  not  as 
the  readers  of  our  early  edition  that  he  Itad  holy  as  you!  There  are  times  when  we  can- 
said  it.  And  Mr.  Hedges  has  always  replied  not  read  signs!  We  need  vocal  direction! 
solemnly  that  he  did  not  know  himself  what  And  when  the  slow-witted  citizens  of  this 
he  was  going  to  say.  Ever  green  in  the  municipality  awake  to  their  true  needs  enough 
memory  is  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Hedges  to  elect  me  to  the  office  which  you  now  hold, 
was  called  on  late,  after  a  number  of  unpleas-  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  erring  brother 
antly  pompous  persons  had  told  of  their  plans  who  attempts  to  tell  his  family  that  he  has 
for  beautifying  the  city  of  New  York.  Among  stayed  out  all  night  because  he  could  not  find 
them  was  one  who  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  sub-  the  way  home!  ” 

ject  of  street-signs.  Mr.  Hedges  has  an  ex-  Mr.  Hedges  is  very  little  quoted  in  the 
plosive  manner.  He  ends  each  sentence  like  public  prints.  He  has  a  belief  that  nothing 
a  challenge  to  battle.  He  turned  to  the  man  helps  a  man  so  much  in  a  community  like 
of  the  street-signs  and  said:  New  York  as  does  popularity  as  an  after- 
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dinner  speaker.  He  believes  that  nothing 
so  quickly  kills  that  piopularity  as  over¬ 
quotation.  So  he  ever  seeks  the  last  place 
on  the  programme  and  rises  after  most  of 
the  newspaper  reporters  have  gone  to  catch 
their  unwaiting  presses.  Mr.  Hedges  gives 
us  certain  views  as  to  after-dinner  speaking, 
which  have  in  theni  much  instruction  for  am¬ 
bitious  orators  of  less  e.xperience.  He  says: 

“  This  is  the  stomach  age, in  which  men  who 
would  get  on  in  the  world  must  eat  their  way 
to  publicity.  In  a  great  city  no  man  of  affairs 
has  time  to  meet  singly  all  the  good  men  he 
wants  to  meet,  so  he  must  meet  them  collec¬ 
tively  at  dinners. 

“  Modern  public  dinners  have  reduced  so¬ 
cial  differences  to  the  vanishing-point.  Men 
attend  them  to  be  amused  and  instructed 


and  impulsiveness  is  one  of  the  fixed  and  es¬ 
sential  emotions  of  true  humanity. 

“  In  after-dinner  speaking,  the  manner  of 
the  speaker,  his  gestures,  his  voice,  all  count 
for  more  than  they  do  in  political  or  legis¬ 
lative  debate.  Many  popular  speakers  of  the 
present  time  have  won  fame  and  favor  by  the 
way  they  said  things.” 

There  is  nothing  that  is  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory  to  an  audience  which  wants  to  laugh 
over  cigars  and  coffee  as  raillery.  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Hedges,  and  others  of  the  “  regulars,” 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  rounds  by  guy¬ 
ing  one  another  as  unintelligent  hungry  hacks 
who  go  about  making  speeches  because  they 
could  not  get  two  square  meals  a  week  any 
other  way.  Others  who  deal  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  and  at  the  same  time  touch  with 


while  they  rest  from  the  cares  of  business  in 
an  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship.  Dull  men 
and  slow  are  rarely  found  at  the  popular 
public  dinners. 

“  Oratory  and  after-dinner  speaking  differ 
as  the  broadsword  and  the  dagger.  One  is 
ponderous  and  slow;  the  other  strikes  quick 
and  straight  to  the  brain  or  heart.  Oratory 
of  the  old  style  is  out  of  date.  Eloquence  is 
not,  and  it  will  impress,  please,  and  convince 
so  long  as  men  are  human  and  impulsive. 


biting  sarcasm  on  the  weakness  of  the  body 
politic  as  represented  by  their  fellow-diners, 
are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Sheer,  who  once 
created  a  sensation  by  a  protracted  discussion 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  Chinese  in  faihng 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  superficialities  and 
dishonesties  of  the  Caucasian  Occident,  and 
George  H.  Daniels,  the  passenger-agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  who  greatly 
resembles  Dr.  Sheer  in  everything  except  his 
calhng.  Wilham  H.'McElroy,  a  newspaper 
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editor,  has  a  supply  of  keen-edged  nonsense 
and  sense  which  keeps  people  waiting  through 
almost  any  number  of  what  are  called  “  filling- 
in”  speeches  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Former  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland  is  one  who 
was  trained  in  what  Mr.  Hedges  calls  the 
“old  school,”  but  his  listeners  never  suffer 
from  a  longing  to  hear  his  peroration.  It 
was  Judge  Howland  who  so  effectively  replied 
to  Senator  Depew’s  gibe  that  the  Howland 
jukes  were  poisonous  and  insidious,  by  an 
insinuation  tliat  Mr.  Depew’s  jests  were  over¬ 
well  preserved.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Depew 
the  story  of  the  young  woman  who  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  boil  her  drinking-water,  in  order  to 
kill  the  microbes,  and  said:  “ Really,  doctor. 
I’d  rather  be  an  aquarium  than  a  morgue.” 
Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  takes  no 
joy  in  dinner  .speeches;  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
them  he  has  missed  much  of  the  advertising 
which  has  come  to  hundreds  of  men  less  com¬ 
petent.  But  the  banquet  which  has  Mr. 
Thomas  for  a  toast-master  sparkles  like  the 
crystal  on  the  tables,  and  when  he  makes  a 
set  speech,  there  is  a  steady  glow  of  goo<l- 
nature  illuminating  a  sound  central  essay  on 
men  and  things  of  the  moment.  The  coun- 
terl)alancing  influence  of  deep  thought  and 
philosophy  and  the  like  is  brought  into 
the  dinners  by  the  presidents  of  universities 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  New 
York.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  when  one 
comes  to  consider  it  curiously,  but  clergymen 
are  seldom  relied  upon  by  toast-masters  to 
contribute  heavy  doctrine  at  a  public  dinner. 
There  is  no  gayer  vein  of  humor  thrown  out, 
over  the  speakers’  table,  at  an  audience  than 
that  projected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheer  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henrv'  van  Dyke. 

In  the  series  of  dinners  there  are  always 
substantial  contributions  to  the  thought  and 
public  sentiment  of  the  year.  Early  last  fall 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  made  a  speech 
on  “The  New  South”  at  the  Virginian  din¬ 
ner  which  is  still  a  subject  for  newspaper 
discussion.  The  Ohio  Society  of  New  York 
has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  other 
state  organizations  because  of  the  inherent 
tendency  of  Ohio’s  sons  to  become  great  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  was  at  the  Ohio 
Society  that  President  McKinley  made  the 
first  announcement  of  his  reciprocity  policy. 
John  Hay,  William  H.  Taft,  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  in  national  life  have  made  the  Ohio  So¬ 
ciety’s  banquets  the  occasion  of  many  of 
their  most  important  orations.  Thus  the 
Ohio  banquet  has  come  to  have  a  charac- 
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ter  almost  official,  and  summons  diplomats, 
governors  of  states  and  captains  of  industry 
to  its  board  with  the  certainty  that  they  will 
be  glad  to  take  up  the  invitation.  Then  jia- 
triotism  finds  a  natural  outlet  in  greeting  the 
post-prandial  rei)resentatives  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  who  are  almost  always  present  in 
the  persons  of  .Admirals  Barker  and  Cogh- 
lan.  Generals  ChalTee,  Grant  and  Corbin. 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that  New  York  has 
the  only  public  banquets  worth  considering. 
But  the  practice,  not  to  say  the  vice,  has 
obtained  a  more  general  hold  in  that  city  than 
anywhere  else.  Boston  is  not  without  its 
mighty  talkers.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  with  a 
classic  |)olish  to  his  phrases  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  bred,  rings  out  g(KKl  citizenship,  relieved 
with  appreciation  of  lighter  things.  Samuel  J . 
Elder  has  the  head  place  among  the  late- 
at-night  language-dis|>ensers  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Elder’s  touch  is  that  of  a  whip  lash  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  driver.  It  does  not  sting, 
and  yet  it  com|)els  the  obedience  of  his  hearers 
to  the  directions  which  he  makes  clear  to 
them.  His  audience  must  follow  his  argu¬ 
ment  or  l)e  hurt.  There  is  an  interesting 
difference  l)etween  Mr.  Elder’s  manner  and 
that  of  former  Governor  Frank  S.  Black,  of 
New  York,  who  is  not  unknown  at  Boston 
festivities.  No  one,  unless  it  is  Mr.  Black 
himsc'lf,  is  (juite  sure  that  he  knows  all  that 
Mr.  Black  intended  to  convey  by  his  words. 

,  The  hearer  knows  that  partly  masked  by 
Mr.  Black’s  unemotional  manner  there  is 
more  than  one  meaning,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  how  many  more  than  one 
there  are.  The  difference  is  one  of  methwl, 
and  not  one  of  effectiveness.  Governor 
Black’s  s|jeeches  always  seem  the  stronger 
for  his  having  avoided  saying  the  things 
which  most  of  those  who  listened  to  him  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  say.  Mr.  Elder’s  speeches  seem 
the  stronger  because  he  says  his  say  out 
shar|)ly  and  to  the  full. 

Lucius  Tuttle,  the  President  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railrt)ad,is  one  from  whom  Boston 
diners  anticipate  the  latest  word  of  advice, 
exhortation  and  criticism  regarding  the  com¬ 
mercial  progress  of  the  city.  Air.  Tuttle 
has  the  rare  ability  to  talk  business  with¬ 
out  ever  being  prosy.  There  is  a  pepf)ery 
newspaper  editor  in  New  Haven,  Norris  G. 
Osborn,  whose  satirical  tones  are  now  and 
then  raised  at  banquets  through  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  denies  modesty  with  his  lips — 
but  his  actions  in  consistently  keeping  away 
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from  public  dinners  have  been  the  only  bar 
to  a  career  of  glory  such  as  have  illuminated 
the  lifetime  of  Senator  Depew.  • 

There  is  a  sort  of  after-dinner  sp>eaking 
which  is  the  despair  of  the  reporter.  It  is 
born  of  a  full,  round  voice  and  a  capacity  for 
rhetorical  construction.  Editors  sit  under  its 
spell  for  hours,  and  then  return  to  their  desks 
to  find  that  the  reporter  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reproducing  it  has 
not  brought  away  anything  but  common¬ 
place  and  platitude.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  so  to  state  the  obvious  that  it  seems  to 
have  a  new  force  and  a  new  reality.  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  had  that  ability  to  an  extent 
which  made  him  the  truest  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mass  of  our  people.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  there  is  a  man  nam^  Talcott  VVil- 
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liams.  When  he  speaks,  men  cheer.  They 
rise  in  their  seats  and  wave  napkins.  He 
tells  the  truth,  the  unvarnished,  undressed 
truth;  but  he  tells  it  so  strongly  and  well 
that  instead  of  going  to  sleep — the  truth  is  a 
mighty  soporific,  unless  it  is  a  most  unpleasant 
sort  of  truth — his  audiences  rise  and  re¬ 
affirm  his  utterances.  It  is  a  jxiwerful  gift, 
that  gift  of  the  convincing  tongue.  We  can¬ 
not  help  wishing  that  Amos  Parker  Wilder, 
of  Wisconsin,  could  come  back  into  the 
stenographer’s  closet  when  .some  of  his  jiro- 
tract^  periods  are  being  unravelled  into 
typewritten  reports.  It  is  distinctly  amusing 
to  hear  a  stenographer  new  to  ^Ir.  Wilder 
come  bustling  out  to  his  “mill  operator,” 
saying  that  Mr.  Wilder  is  {xisitively  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  wonderful  after-dinner  speaker 
who  ever  opened  human  lips — and  then  to 
hear  that  stenographer  tr>-  to  find  out  from 
his  notes  whether  Mr.  Wilder  really  said  any¬ 
thing  or  not.  It  is  like  the  art  of  the  Ea.stern 
juggler,  who  makes  his  audience  see  a  man 
climb  a  rope  into  the  open  sky  and  disappear 
— while  the  unromantic  and  mechanical  cam¬ 
era  records  the  fact  that  there  was  no  man 
and  no  rope  anywhere  within  the  range  of 
eyesight. 

“  While  I  have  hitherto  sworn  off  smoking. 
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ds  a  New  Year’s  pledge  which  has  never  been 
kept,”  said  a  Univoisalist  minister  at  the 
Jewellers’  Club  dinner  in  Chicago  a  year  or 
two  ago,  “this  night,  with  a  beautiful  smoking 
set  as  a  souvenir,  has  brought  to  me  the  de¬ 
termination  to  make  a  new  pledge  that  I  can 
keep — to  smoke  as  long  as  I  live.” 

William  Porter  Williams  was  the  toast¬ 
master.  He  had  been  considerably  scratched 
at  by  the  Universalist  brother.  When  the 
minister  was  seated  Mr.  Williams  said: 

“When  I  reflect  upon  the  uncharitableness 
of  my  brother  in  what  he  said  about  me,  I  am 
constrained  to  wonder  why,  in  making  that 
resolution  to  smoke  as  long  as  he  lived,  he 
necessarily  drew  the  line  at  his  death.” 

The  curse  of  over-many  dinners  is  en¬ 
veloping  Chicago  just  as  surely  as  it  has 
already  envelop^  New  York.  The  time  is 
already  at  hand  when  the  competent  makers 
of  late  small  talk  will  be  so  much  divided 
between  competing  societies  and  clubs  that 
two,  or  at  most  three,  good  speakers  will  be 
the  utmost  number  that  can  be  heard  at  any 
one  banquet  on  any  one  night.  But  no 
matter  how  much  the  numb^  of  dinners 
•  increases,  there  will  always  be  two  men  in 
demand  while  life  stays  with  them:  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Revell  and  Frank  Orren  Lowden. 
Mr.  Revell  is  a  personification  of  Chicago 
success.  His  presence  stands  for  aggressive, 
persistent  force  of  character  applied  to  every- 
'  thing  within  the  range  of  ^  ambitions, 
v^en  he  speaks,  men  lift  up  their  hearts  and 
believe  that  life  is  good  and  is  worth  the  liv¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Lowden  is  more  given  to  the 
lighter  handling  of  a  subject,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  the  nimbus  of  personal  popularity  shed¬ 
ding  its  helpful  light  upon  his  handsome 
head.  Judge  Peter  Stenger  Grosscup,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
is  one  whose  name  on  a  toast-list  promises 
a  brilliant  presentation  of  serious  thought. 
His  speeches  have  some  of  them  made  such 
an  impression  on  those  into  whose  hands 
they  have  come  that  they  have  been  reprinted 
in  form  for  permanent  preservation;  such 
speeches  were  “The  New  Nation,”  delivered 
at  an  Alexander  Hamilton  Day  banquet 
last  ye^,  and  “The  Trusts — the  Next  Great 
Step  in  American  Politics,”  delivered  on 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  1902. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  scarcely  less  prolific 
in  oratory  of  all  the  known  varieties  than  it 
is  in  botanical  and  horticultural  wonders. 
There  is  something  in  the  airs  which  float 
down  from  the  Sierras  which  seems  to  lend 


grace  to  words  and  music  to  the  voice.  When 
San  Francisco  has  a  public  banquet  the 
difficulty  is  not  the  findihg  of  sufficiently 
good  men,  but  of  making  a  choice  between 
those  who  are  more  than  qualified  to  hold 
and  amuse  their  audiences.  Nevertheless 
a  choice  must  be  made;  and  it  most  frequent¬ 
ly  falls  upon  John  McNaught,  Eldward 
Hamilton,  Franldin  K.  Lane,  former  Mayor 
James  D.  Phelan,  Alexander  T.  Vogelsang, 
Gavin  McNab,  D.  M.  Delmas,  Samuel  M. 
Shortridge,  General  Tirey  L.  Ford,  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Brown,  and  Judge  John  F.  Davis. 

Mr.  McNaught  seldom  or  never  tells  sto¬ 
ries.  He  became  known  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Amauret  Club,  which  gives  banquets  in  honor 
of  men  of  mark  who  come  to  San  Francisco; 
his  voice  is  described  as  having  the  “music 
of  a  perfectly  attuned  flute,”  and  he  has  a 
grace  and  dignity  of  bearing  which  give  it 
perfect  setting.  Mayor  Phelan  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  <rf  the  ^hemian  Club;  he  would  never 
have  attained  that  exalted  eminence  had 
there  been  any  flaw  in  the  quality  of  his 
ability  as  a  toast-master  and  projector  of 
impromptu  wit  and  compliment  to  those 
who  gaffier  to  partake  of  the  famous  club’s 
hospitality.  Part  of  the  joy  of  the  Pacific 
Coast’s  after-dinner  speakers  is  the  privilege 
of  hurling  scorn  and  derision  at  the  provin¬ 
cial  and  effete  East.  So  we  have  Mr.  Lane 
saying  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Mascagni, 
after  the  composer’s  somewhat  disastrous 
journey  across  the  country: 

“The  Italian  has  always  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  landing  on  the  wrong  side  of  this 
continent.  Four  centuries  ago  another  great 
Italian  reached  that  inhospitable  Eastern 
shore  and  was  still  more  u^ortunate  than 
our  guest,  for  he  was  returned  to  Europe  in 
chains.” 

Clubs  of  the  t)rpe  of  the  Amauret  Club  do 
more  for  the  development  of  real  after-dinner 
oratory  than  all  the  reunion  associations  with 
professional,  business,  or  genealogical  rea¬ 
sons  for  existence.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
Lotos  Club  was  founded  in  New  York.  Be¬ 
sides  the  conveniences  and  equipment  com¬ 
mon  to  all  good  clubs,  the  Lotos  Club  had 
from  the  start  the  purpose  of  giving  dinners 
to  men  of  prominence  in  the  life  of  the  State 
or  nation.  So  carefully  has  the  club  selected 
its  guests,  and  so  brilliant  has  been  the  speak¬ 
ing  in  which  their  qualifications  for  the  honor 
have  been  describe  and  commented  upon, 
that  an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
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Lotos  Club  dinner  carries  with  it  sentimentally 
much  of  the  significance  of  the  conferring  of 
an  honorary  degree  by  one  of  the  great  uni¬ 
versities.  The  Clover  Club,  of  PhUadelphia, 
exists  for  dinner-giving.  Its  name  is  not  so 
well  known  for  the  s{)eeches  which  have  been 
made  before  it  as  for  the  fun  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  have  in  embarrassing  those 
who  are  their  guests.  Nothing  that  will  trip 
up  a  speaker,  give  him  “stage  fright,"  or  get 
him  either  to  laughing  or  to  swallowing  his 
rage  so  much  that  he  has  to  sit  down  in 
mere  helplessness,  is  ever  overlooked  by  these 
genial  hosts.  Grover  Cleveland  is  the  only 
guest  of  the  club  who  was  never  “  roasted.” 
Yet  the  Clover  Club  has  always  been  ready 
to  settle  down  and  listen  to  the  speaker  who 
has  come  to  it  with  a  really  forceful  message. 
Former  Postmaster  -  General  Smith  has  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  wring  a  hearing  from  it. 
The  big  Westerner,  who  is  lovingly  known 
in  Philadelphia  as  Governor  Bill  Bunn,  en¬ 
forces  sUence  by  the  very  fact  that  those  who 
desire  to  torment  him  fear  that,  by  raising 
their  voices,  they  will  keep  themselves  from 
hearing  one  of  his  great  store  of  gibes  at 
other  interruptors. 

Another  famous  dinner  club  is  the  Grid¬ 
iron,  of  Washington.  It  was  built  up  by 
the  newspaper  corresp>ondents  from  all  over 
the  nation.  Its  guests  are  the  great  men  of 
the  nation  whose  activities  in  public  life  bring 
them  to  Washington.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  others  in  authority 
consider  themselves  very  lucky  when  they  are 
asked  to  a  Gridiron  dinner.  It  is  at  dinners 
of  this  club,  and  those  of  the  Amen  Cor¬ 
ner,  a  somewhat  similar  organization  in 
New  York,  that  Mr.  Depew’s  description 
of  modern  after-dinner  speaking  as  vaude¬ 
ville  is  best  realized.  The  Gridiron,  in 
order  to  free  its  guests  from  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  restraint  in  their  utterances,  or  in 
their  enjoyment  of  the  whirl  of  almost  bois¬ 
terous  fun  which  the  dinner  always  produces, 
gives  its  pledge  that  no  newspaper  report 
shall  be  made  of  its  proceedings.  But  some¬ 
times  stories  leak  out  of  things  w’hich  have 
happened.  It  is  told,  for  instance,  that  when 
the  principal  guest  of  the  club  was  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who  but  a  few 


days  before  had  occasion  to  speak  with  spirit 
and  point  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
army,  two  bears  entered  the  banquet  cham¬ 
ber.  One  of  them  was  a  real  bear;  the 
other  was  an  imitation  bear  with  a  man  in¬ 
side  of  it.  The  pair  rolled  into  the  middle 
of  the  hall  and  stood  up  and  faced  the  toast¬ 
master. 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  he  asked 
them. 

“We’ve  been  over  to  the  WTiite  House  to 
see  the  President,”  said  the  smaller  bear  do¬ 
lorously.  It  was  then  observed  that  his  fur 
was  much  disarranged,  one  of  his  ears  was 
nearly  severed  from  his  head,  and  that  he  was 
in  an  apparently  much  enfeebled  condition. 

“You  do  not  look  very  well,”  observed  the 
chairman. 

“Don’t  I?”  answered  the  small  bear. 
“  Don’t  I  ?  Gee,  but  you  ought  to  have  seen 
Miles!” 

The  brilliancy  of  these  dinners  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  their  fun-making  and  their  oratory. 
The  uniforms  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  distinguished 
guests  from  abroad  diversify  the  rows  on 
rows  of  black  coats  and  white  shirt-bosoms 
along  the  tables.  A  conspicuous  figure  at 
these  dinners  is  Sir  Chentung  Liang-Cheng, 
the  American-educated  Chinese  minister,  who 
always  appears  in  all  the  gorgeous  panoply 
of  his  oriental  robes,  but  who  speaks  with 
a  richness  of  classical  allusion  and  a  ready 
use  of  American  colloquialisms  which  are 
the  envy  of  many  a  native-born  after-dinner 
speaker. 

The  Merchants’  Club,  of  Boston,  has  ex¬ 
actly  an  opposite  plan  to  that  of  the  Gridiron 
for  protecting  the  utterances  of  its  guests. 
Only  one  newspaper  reporter  is  admitted;  he 
takes  down  in  short-hand  every  word  said, 
and  each  speaker  has  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
vise  the  report  before  it  appears  in  the  news¬ 
papers  the  second  day  after  the  dinner.  Nor 
b  the  purpose  of  the  dinners  of  this  august 
body  the  amusement  of  its  guests,  but  rather 
their  instruction.  The  appearance  of  two 
bears,  even  were  one  of  them  an  imitation,  in 
the  Merchants’  banqueting-room  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  cause  most  of  the  diners  to  take 
to  the  chandeliers. 
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Arnold  looked  hard  at  the  little  shoe. 

It  lay  near  the  ninth  hole,  and  his  ball 
had  come  to  rest  close  by  the  patent-leather 
tip.  It  was  not  at  all  a  tj’pical  my-lady’s 
slipper,  for  although  it  was  small,  it  was  a 
thick-soled,  hob-nailed,  low-heeled  shoe,  as 
if  the  missing  Cinderella  were  concerned 
about  other  pursuits  than  a  prince’s  ball  or 
’  a  pumpkin  coach.  It  was 
tied  with  thick  braid,  guilt¬ 
less  of  tins,  and  it  was 
beautifully  polished.  Ar¬ 
nold  picked  it  up,  turned  it 
over,  and  dropp^  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“It  must  be  Sara  .Au¬ 
drey’s,”  he  decided,  and 
tapped  his  ball  into  the 
ninth  hole,  smiling.  When 
he  had  come  down  to  break¬ 
fast  at  the  Abbott  house- 
party  that  morning  he  had 
'  met  Sara  Audrey  and  Law¬ 
rence  Brixton,  coming  in 
fresh  from  an  hour  on  the 
course.  The  girl  had  nod¬ 
ded  to  Arnold  and  had  run 
away  upstairs,  and  Law¬ 
rence  had  muttered  a  greet¬ 
ing  brightly,  and  had  also 
vanish^.  When  Arnold 
had  stepped  out  on  the 
terrace  a  moment  later  to 
breathe  in  a  blessing  before 
breakfast  and  the  frost  had 
caught  his  face,  he  had  con¬ 
signed  Miss  Audrey’s  rapid 
flitting  to  a  probable  blue 
nose.  Now,  with  the  little  shoe  in  his  pocket, 
his  mind  clutched  feebly  at  something  vaguely 
spicier.  Princesses  were  always  leaving  a 
slipper  behind  in  their  flight.  Like  many 
philosophers,  he  did  not  elaborate  his  theory; 
that,,  plainly,  would  have  spoiled  it. 

When  his  fingers  were  so  cold  that  they 
could  not  close  about  his  putter,  he  occa¬ 


sioned  pious  remarks  from  his  'caddy  by 
striding  back  to  the  house,  weaving  a  red  and 
blue  hand  of  farewell  at  Lawrence  Brixton, 
outlined  against  a  far  bunker.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock,  and  Arnold  wanted  a  grate  fire  and 
something  hot,  and,  if  possible,  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  Crothers. 

A  woman  of  other  people’s  interests  and 
the  good  taste  of  her  own 
convictions,  without  undue 
courage,  was  Mrs.  Crothers. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  she 
was  enchanting,  with  little 
features,  and  a  slim  throat 
and  captivating  hands.  She 
was  one  of  the  women 
whose  strength  and  poise 
are  never  brandished,  like 
weapons,  but  instead  rest 
upon  them  like  graces.  Her 
voice  was  never  raised,  and 
her  manner  was  made  all 
of  charm  and  not  at  all  of 
guile. 

Mrs.  Crothers  was  alone 
in  the  moming-room,  be¬ 
fore  a  hearth  of  busy  ^me, 
when  Arnold  entered.  She 
was  doing  nothing.  Mrs. 
Crothers  never  paid  men 
the  subtle  compliment  so 
peculiarly  feminine  of  being 
willingly  interrupted  at 
books  or  letter-writing;  she 
was  always  doing  nothing, 
and  instead  of  putting  her¬ 
self  about  to  entertain  the 
interloper,  she  let  him,  to 
his  satisfaction,  idle  up  and  graciously  enter¬ 
tain  her.  Mrs.  Crothers  had  been  a  widow 
for  four  years. 

“I  was  wondering  where  everybody  is,”  she 
said,  with  her  restful  absence  of  intonation. 
“Doesn’t  it  smell  of  winter  in  the  world?” 

“How  do  you  know?”  smiled  Arnold. 
Mrs.  Crothers,  in  her  pink  morning-gown,  in 
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no  way  suggested  the  crisp,  frosty  morning. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Sara  Audrey,  now. 
The  comparison  was  in  Arnold’s  mind.  Sara 
Audrey  had  been  often  in  his  mind  since  her 
arrival  the  day  before,  and  he  wanted  to 
talk  about  her. 

“You  are  looking  very  charming  this 
morning,”  he  said  instead,  having  been  a 
bachelor  for  even  longer  than  Mrs.  Crothers 
had  been  a  widow. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Crothers  idly,  “then  I 
feel  encouraged  and  anointed  fw  better 
things.  1  was  thinking  what  a  stupid  time 
I  was  going  to  have — I,  a  house-mouse,  with 
such  a  field-mouse  as  Sara  Audrey  here.” 

“That  is  disingenuous  of  you,”  said 
Arnold  promptly.  “No  girl  of  twenty-two, 
however  charming,  can  compete  with  the 
woman  who  looks  twenty-two  and  b  a  verj- 
little  more.” 

“Men  like  brains,”  admitted  Mrs.  Cro¬ 
thers  with  pretty  thoughtfulness,  “but  they 
love  complexions.” 

“My  dear  Geraldine!”  remonstrated  Ar¬ 
nold,  who  had  known  her  husband. 

“Let  us  be  frank,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Cro¬ 
thers.  “  Mornings  are  as  irresistible  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  me  to  frank  and  confidential  as 
after-dinner  b  to  most  people.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  know?”  asked 
Arnold,  acquiescent.  When  a  woman  grows 
confidential  he  had  observed  that  she  grows 
confidential  in  questions,  not  answers.  Mrs. 
Crothers  appreciated  hb  understanding  and 
paid  it  the  tribute  of  a  smile. 

“Ah,  well,”  she  said,  “since  you  are  so 
clever,  do  you  think  that  Lawrence  and  Sara 
Audrey  are  in  love?” 

‘  *  Brixton  ?  ”  asked  Arnold  f rowming.  Mrs. 
Crothers  noted  the  frown  and  sighed  a  little. 

“Yes,”  she  nodded.  “I  thii^  that  Sara 
seems  ♦ery  well  suited  to  him.” 

Anudd  made  an  impatient  movement. 

“  ‘Suited  ’! ”  he  said.  “  What  do  you  mean 
by  ‘suited’?  What  does  a  woman  mean  by 
‘suited,’  anyhow?” 

“Why,”  explained  Mrs.  Crothers,  “suited. 
She  can  sail  Lawrence’s  yacht  as  well  as  he 
can — writh  tw'o  men  to  help  her.  She  will 
pitch  a  tent  on  the  links  and  live  there,  if 
Lawrence  wants  her  to.  She  rides,  and  I 
believe  she  took  away  the  Hermes  tennb-cup. 
She  talks  about  nothing  but  that  kind  of  thing. 
1  take  it  for  granted  that  she  can  skate  on 
drj'  ground.  And  you  know  Lawrence. 
Outdoors  he’s  a  man  of  the  world.  In¬ 
doors - ” 


She  shrugged  and  smiled.  Everybody 
liked  the  big,  awkward,  young  giant. 

Arnold  Ibtened,  amus^.  It  was  refresh¬ 
ing,  he  was  thinking,  to  find  a  woman  who 
was  broad  and  fine,  and  yet  whose  code  did 
not  insist  on  a  milk-and-water  withholding  of 
just  comment. 

“Still,”  he  answered,  “Brixton  bn’t  the 
only  outdoor  man.” 

“N — no,”  said  Mrs.  Crothers. 

“Miss  Audrey  b  very  jolly,”  said  Arnold. 
“I  mean,  she’s  very  vivacious  and  breezj'  in 
her  talk,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Mrs.  Crothers  accepted  the  unconscious 
challenge  and  met  it  magnificently. 

“And  in  her  dress  too,”  she  said,  “bn’t 
she  ?  We  were  all  down  for  dinner  last  night 
when  she  came  in  from  golf.  You  w'ere 
dining  out,  weren’t  you?  The  women  were 
all  there.  Silvia  had  on  her  gold  gowm,  Mrs. 
Abbott  was  in  black  lace,  the  girb  were  in 
white — and  in  came  Sara,  blue  shirt-wabt, 
sleeves  to  her  elbowrs.  hfc.  Abbott  patted 
her  on  the  cheek  and  made  her  come  down 
the  way  she  was.  Sara  said  that  she  would 
live  in  a  golf -skirt  and  with  her  sleeves  turned 
up  when  she  had  a  house  of  her  own.  Law¬ 
rence  looked  adoring,  and  the  girl  was  so 
clever  that  she  really  made  us  all  M  ashamed 
of  our  civilized  ruffles.  Didn’t  you  notice 
her  dress  when  you  came  back?” 

“Yes,”  said  Arnold,  “I  thought  that  she 
had  just  come.  It  was  mighty  becoming,  I 
must  say.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Crothers  with  in¬ 
dulgent  triumph.  “  My  dear  Arnold,  women 
neither  travel  abroad  nor  take  dinner  dressed 
in  that  way,  unless — well,  she  wore  a  dupli¬ 
cate  costume  at  breakfast  this  morning,” 
she  added. 

“It  looked  very  smart,”  insisted  Arnold 
stoutly. 

“So  does  Lieutenant  Bridges’  uniform  at 
parade,”  assented  Mrs.  Crothers.  “But  if 
he  wore  it  at  dinner,  or  off  the  ship  at  all?” 

“And  what  do  you  prove,  my  dear  Ger¬ 
aldine?”  asked  Arnold  idly. 

Mrs.  Crothers  wondered  just  how  much 
of  what  she  was  trying  to  prove,  it  would  later 
be  wisdom  to  disclaim.  That  it  might  be 
as  little  as  possible,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
arm  of  hb  chair. 

“When  a  girl,”  she  said,  “makes  capital 
of  her  enthusiasms,  whatever  they  are,  the 
capital  b  not  large.  Neither,  usually,  are  the 
enthusiasms.” 

“No,”  assented  Arnold,  and  wondered  if 


"MEN  LIKE  BRAINS."  ADMITTED  MRS.  CROTHERS. 


the  lesser  angels  look  so  charming  when  they 
argue. 

“There  is  an  immense  difference,”  said 
Mrs.  Crothers,  “between  a  healthy  liking  for 
outdoors,  and  a  fad  for  liking  outdoors,  isn’t 
there  ?  Sara  doesn’t  sing.  She  cannot  play. 

I  do  not  recommend  her  dancing  nor  her 
dowry.  That  is  no  secret.  She  knows  all 
this.  She  has  therefore  simply  gone  in  for 
her  spiecialty.” 

.\mold  listened,  half  frowning.  It  was 
most  curious,  he  was  thinking,  that  a  woman 
who  was  generous  and  big-minded  should 
yet  resent  another  woman’s  cleverness  1 

“Ah,”  he  said  thoughtfully,  “instead  of 
going  in,  say,  for  lots  of  gowns?” 

“Quite,”  said  Mrs.  Crothers.  “She  is  a 
t\’pe.  I  know  many  who  do  the  same  thing. 

I  dare  say  that  you  will  accuse  me  of  talk¬ 
ing  cant,  but  isn’t  it  a  pity  that  so  many 
women  throw  away  a  crown  and  take  to 
wearing  bangles,  so  to  speak,  instead?  The 
woman  who  will  be  her  real  self — reserved, 
simple,  tender,  and  with  humor,  if  she  has 
it — has  infinitely  greater  charm,  to  speak  of 
charm  alone,  t^n  the  woman  who  puts  on- 
the  armor  of  a  specialty  for  her  own  adorn¬ 
ment.  An  assumed  hobby,  vivacity,  unwill¬ 
ing  hostess-ship — these  are  half  the  time  the 


bangles  that  a  woman  wears  without  caring 
twopence  for  them.  It’s  birthright  and  pot¬ 
tage  all  over  again.” 

“A  man  likes  to  be  amused,”  defended 
Arnold. 

Mrs.  Crothers  laughed. 

“  Marry  to  be  amused  and  live  to  be  bored,” 
she  said  lightly.  “Besides,  real  women  are 
often  more  adorable  than  simply  adorable 
women!  Yet  if  I  were  a  man,”  she  went  on, 
“I  might  like  to  marry  Sara,  if  only,”  she 
added  under  breath,  “to  note  the  relief  with 
which  she  dropped  athletics.” 

There  was  a  patter  and  a  scratching  with¬ 
out,  and  in  came  Beagle,  a  little  frayed  skein 
of  black  silk  which  Mrs.  Crothers  worshipped 
for  a  dog.  He  was  named  Beagle,  she  was 
wont  to  explain  with  grave  inconsequence, 
because  he  was  a  Pomeranian.  She  tucked 
him  under  her  arm  reprovingly. 

“He’s  been  very  naughty,”  she  complained, 
“and  he’s  had  no  exercise  to-day.  Shall  we 
take  him  to  walk  on  the  terrace  after  din¬ 
ner?” 

Going  slowly  up  the  stairs  Mrs.  Crothers 
surpris^  and  terrified  Beagle  by  a  sudden 
passionate  gestiure. 

“Ah,”  she  cried,  “what  did  I  say  all  that 
for?  I  must  be  growing  old!” 
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Left  alone,  Arnold  went  to  his  room  and  in  the  Abbott  sapphires.  Miss  Audrey  her- 
drew  the  little  hobnailed  shoe  from  his  self  was  in  a  little  flannel  gown,  cut  well 
pocket.  He  set  it  on  the  mantel  by  his  tray  above  her  stout  boots;  it  turned  in  at  the 
of  pipes,  and  it  pleased  him.  It  was  such  a  throat,  and  the  sleeves  were  up-at-elbows. 
sturdy,  self-reliant  bit  of  leather,  and  it  was  Sara’s  plain  face  was  glowing  and  very  be- 
so  small.  A  white-satin  slipper  dropjjed  in  comingly  ashamed. 

one’s  path  would  be,  he  reflected,  as  out  of  “Oh,  Mrs.  Abbott,”  she  apologized, “Mrs. 
date  as  a  flowered  waistcoat.  He  smoked  Carbury'  and  Lawrence  and  I  were  delayed 
contemplatively,  and  looked  at  the  little  shoe,  in  the  village,  and  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  we 
This  fragment  of  romance,  forced  upon  him,  had  to  run  back  very  slowly.  Mrs.  Carbury 

unaccountably  delighted  him.  Romance  had  has  gone  to  dress,  but  I  am  so  tired - ” 

never  before  come  to  him  of  her  own  free  “  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Abbott  comfortably, 
will — perhaps  because  he  had  so  persistently  “you  look  charming.  Come  down  with  me 
sought  her.  the  w’ay  you  are.” 

“I  think  I  could  promise  myself,”  he  said,  Arnold  sat  at  Miss  Audrey’s  left.  He 
“to  love  the  woman  who  wears  that  shoe,  looked  up  the  long  table,  at  stately  Mrs. 
And  it  must  belong  to  Miss  Audrey,  because  Abbott,  at  the  Misses  Abbott,  regal  in  black 
all  the  rest  of  the  house-party,  excepting  Ger-  jet,  at  Silvia  Carbury  in  one  of  her  wonder- 
aldine,  is  made  up  of  Amazons.  Yet  I  never  ful  white  gowms,  at  Mrs.  Crothers’s  pale 
heard  of  the  chance  owner  of  a  Cinderella  beauty  in  rose,  and  then  back  at  the  girl 
slipper  not  being  altogether  charming.  There-  beside  him,  in  the  gow'n  in  w'hich  she  ^d 
fore,  Sara  Audrey  must  be  charming!”  played  golf  all  morning  and  motored  all 

If  any  woman  at  the  house-party  had  been  afternoon.  Sara  Audrey’s  features  were  ir¬ 
regular,  and  her  cheeks  were  slightly  hol- 

0  lowed,  yet  with  her  really  beautiful  hair 

—  . — I  tangled  enchantingly  about  her  flushed  face, 

1^  and  with  her  vivacious  talk  about  her  ad- 

^  venturesome  day,  she  was  the  most  dis- 

tinctive  personality  at  the  board.  It  flashed 
<1  over  Arnold  that,  if  she  were  wearing  the 

I h  Misses  Abbott’s  jet  and  were  to  be  silent  for 

gJl  ^  space,  no  one  would  give  a  second  glance 

at  her.  As  it  was,  Calverly  was  looking  at 
HHpHH  /  her  through  his  single  glass.  Lieutenant 

Bridges  on  her  right  was  frank  in  his  admi- 
_  ^  I  r  Rj  "  ration,  and  young  Brixton,  opposite,  was 

'  frowning  at  him  with  a  will.  Arnold  remem- 

bered  the  shoe,  up  by  the  tray  of  pipes,  and 

-  “Miss  Audrey,”  he  said,  “do  I  enter  the 

before-breakfast  game  in  the  morning?” 

She  uttered  a  little  disinayed  exclamation. 

“I  THINK  I  COULD  LOVE  THE  WOMAN  WHO  Miss  Audrey  looked  up  at  him  with  Studied, 

WEARS  THAT  SHOE."  yet  beguiling,  appeal. 

“You  are  not  just  humoring  me  ?  ’’[she  asked 
asked,  she  would  have  said  that  Miss  Audrey  in  a  low  voice. 

would  not  dare  to  again  set  at  defiance  dinner  “On  my  honor,  no,”  said  Arnold  in  sur- 
conventionalities,  but  at  seven  o’clock  that  prise.  “A^Tiat  an  idea.  Miss  Audrey.  Hasn’t 
evening  the  giri  tapped  at  Mrs.  Abbott’s  everyone  told  you  how’ selfish  I  am?” 
door,  and  met  that  lady  just  about  to  descend.  She  sighed. 
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“Then  you  forgive  me,”  she  said  humbly, 
“for  appearing — so?”  with  a  little  depre¬ 
cating  glance  at  the  dannel  gown. 

Arnold  passed  airily  over  the  matter  of  the 
taste  of  her  question. 

“Forgive  you,”  he  asked,  “for  looking 
charming?” 

“You  are  very  good,”  she  said  softly,  “to 
my  shabby  frock.” 

Presently  Arnold  heard  her  discussing, 
with  Lieutenant  Bridges,  the  Abbotts’  new 
ice-boat,  and  then,  in  a  flow  of  technicalities, 
the  best  kind  of  bits  to  be  used  in  coaching. 
Memory  of  Mrs.  Crothers’s  words  of  that 
morning  smote  him,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  legitimate  deliberately  to 
try  to  make  Sara  Audrey  talk  of  something 
else.  Unlike  the  rank  and  file,  Arnold  was 
skilled  and  delicate  in  eliciting  opinions;  he 
never  ventured  upon  the  amusement  in  the 
studiously  offhand  fashion  that  warns  a 
woman  that  she  is  being  scrutinized.  He 
knew  men  and  affairs,  he  loved  books,  and  he 
had  certain  standards  which  were  for  him 
inexorable,  and  not  merely  opinions.  There¬ 
fore,  when  Sara  Audrey  deftly  waived  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  literatiure  by  telling  of  a  new  motoring 
novel,  and  when  she  skimmed  past  one  or 
two  discussions  by  the  timely  memory  of  a 
good  story,  and  then  turned  eagerly  to  the 
lieutenant  to  answer  his  polite  inquiry  about 
her  mare’s  foreleg,  Arnold  began  to  under¬ 
stand.  Yet  her  love  for  her  “specialty,”  as 
Mrs.  Crothers  had  called  it,  seemed  to  him  so 
sincere  and  so  frankly  a  mode  of  self-expres¬ 
sion,  that  he  respect^  it,  and  she  continued 
to  attract  him. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Crothers,  who  had 
watched  the  two  for  an  hour  between  the 
rose-colored  shades  on  the  table,  smiled  into 
Arnold’s  eyes  in  the  drawing-room. 

“The  lieutenant,”  she  said,  “knows  about 
Pomeranians.  He  is  going  to  take  Beagle 
on  the  terrace  with  me.” 

Arnold  made  the  almost  fatal  mistake  of 
abstractedly  smiling  his  compliance.  Mrs. 
Crothers’s  face  hardened  a  little  as  she  took 
the  lieutenant’s  arm. 

“I  must  be  growing  old,”  she  murmured 
to  herself  dismally. 

Arnold  played  the  early-morning  game 
next  day  wdth  Miss  Audrey.  The  cold  drove 
them  in  early  for  breakfast,  but  they  were  off 
immediately  afterward  for  a  gallop.  At  Hart- 
leigh,  the  twelve-mile  village,  Arnold  proposed 
a  return,  if  they  were  to  be  in  time  for  lunch. 

“Just  a  little  farther,”  pleaded  Sara  .Au¬ 


drey.  “  This  is  my  last  day,  you  know.  And 
I  am  so  perfectly  happy  on  BafiSing.” 

So  they  rode  on  to  the  next  village,  and  re¬ 
turned,  in  consequence,  in  the  midst  of 
luncheon.  Mrs.  Abbott,  who  was  just  leav- 


"AH,  I’VE  BEEN  LOST.  REALLY  LOST  THIS 
TIME.” 


ing  the  table,  put  Miss  Audrey  at  the  tea- 
tray,  and  as  she  sat  there  in  her  habit,  with  her 
hair  straying  about  her  glowing  face,  which 
the  exercise  had  lighted  almost  to  prettiness, 
she  held  Arnold  and  the  lieutenant  and  Law¬ 
rence  in  talk  about  a  new  skating  figure,  and 
a  proposed  ice-carnival  and  toboggan-party. 

“Oh,  but  I  must  be  growing  old,”  again 
thought  Mrs.  Crothers  wearily. 

Miss  Audrey  went  off  to  motor  soon  after 
luncheon,  and  Arnold  spent  the  afternoon  in 
the  billiard-room.  About  five  o’clock  he 
heard  the  machine  puff  round  to  the  stables, 
and  he  went  down  for  tea  and  drank  num¬ 
berless  cups  in  expectation  of  Miss  Audrey’s 
arrival.  At  half  past  six,  however,  when  he 
went  up  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  her.  At  all  events,  he  reflected, 
she  would  certainly  be  in  evening  dress  to¬ 
night,  and  perhaps  inclined  to  feminine  con¬ 
versation  befitting  chiffon  and  frills.  He 
looked  forward  to  a  harmless  triumph  over 
Mrs.  Crothers. 
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Just  before  seven  he  strolled  down  to  the  trim  little  boot  across  the  threshold,  and  she 
drawing-room.  It  was  still  empty.  He  put  back  from  her  flushed  face  a  glorious 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  tangle  of  hair  that  might  have  been  blown 
great  brooding  stillness  of  the  winter  evening,  by  a  rough  wind  as  she  galloped  home, 
crisp  and  starry,  and  locked  by  the  dark  and  ‘‘Ah,  I’ve  been  lost,  redly  lost  this  time!” 
the  frost.  On  a  sudden  impulse  he  un-  she  cried,  and  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Abbott, 
latched  the  long  window  and  stepped  out  on  a  fascinating  mist  of  tears  in  her  voice.  “  Dear 
the  terrace.  As  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  Mrs.  Abbott,”  she  said,  ‘‘please,  please — 
to  the  gloom,  he  saw  something  crossing  the  to-night,  send  me  to  my  dinner  in  the  nur- 
drive.  Even  in  the  dusk  he  recognized  the  sery,  like  any  bad  child.” 
dainty  step  and  high  head  of  Baffling,  Miss  ‘‘My  dear  girl,”  cried  Mrs.  Abbott,  “I’ve 
Audrey’s  mare.  A  groom  was  leading  the  never  seen  an)rthing  more  charming.  Do, 
animal,  and  Arnold’s  first  thought  was  that  pray,  come  down  as  you  are,  and  look  quite 
her  rider  had  met  with  some  accident.  A  yourself.  Doesn’t  everyone  say  so?” 
moment  later  he  saw  that  the  groom,  instead  of  And  everyone  but  Arnold  did  say  so. 

going  to  the  stables,  was  simply  walking  up 

and  down  before  the  side  door  leading  to  the  “  May  Beagle  go  for  a  walk  with  you 
ser\'ants’  quarters.  As  the  stable  clock  and  me?”  asked  Arnold,  after  dinner,  hlrs. 
struck  seven  the  side  door  opened,  and  a  Crothers  looked  up  quickly,  her  heart  beating 
little  figure  slip])ed  out,  mount^  the  waiting  unreasonably  at  the  little  lift  and  drop — the 
horse,  and  cantered  down  the  drive.  Arnold  something  very  tender  in  his  voice.  He 
was  sure  that  it  was  Miss  Audrey.  He  was  brought  her  cloak  and  found  Be^le,  and 
dismayed  to  have  spied  upon  her,  even  un-  they  walked  on  the  terrace  in  the  clear  night, 
wittii^ly,  yet  he  was  concerned  to  know  why  Beagle  snapped  unhappily  in  Arnold’s  arms, 
she  should  be  leaving  the  house  alone  at  the  “No,  B^glechen,”  said  Mrs.  Crothers, 
hour  of  dinner.  He  saw  the  groom  run  round  “I’m  punishing  you  by  making  Arnold  carry 
to  the  front  entrance,  which  puzzled  him  still  you.  You’re  bad.” 

more,  and  the  meaning  of  the  manoeuvre  had  “Thanks,”  said  Arnold,  “thanks.  And 
not  yet  dawned  upon  him  when  Mrs.  Abbott  what  did  he  do — this  Pomeranian  Beagle?” 
and  her  daughters  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Crothers  laughed  indulgently, 

and  he  turned  back  to  meet  them,  bringing  “I  discovered  before  dinner  that  he  must 

with  him  a  breath  of  frosty  air.  have  gone  off  with  one  of  my  shoes,”  she 

“Eskimo!”  cried  Mrs.  Abbott  with  dignity,  confe^ed.  “Little  wretch.  Which  would 
“Laplander!”  cried  the  younger  Miss  you  part  with  least  willingly — a  custom-made 
Abbott,  whose  idea  of  wit  was  ever  a  modi-  shoe  or  a  registered  dog?” 
fication  of  the  parental  badinage.  Arnold  stood  still  and  wondered,  and  then 

“Dreamer!”  cried  the  elder  Miss  Abbott,  laughed  out  suddenly  and  happily, 
whose  specialty  was  s)rmpathy,  and  who  “Really?”  he  said,  looking  down  at  her. 

never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  reprove  “Really  what?”  she  returned.  “That’s 

and  outsMne  her  younger  and  prettier  sister,  no  answer.” 

Then  the  others  came  in,  Mrs.  Crothers,  “But  you  don’t  like  to  play  golf!”  cried 

Mrs.  Carbury,  the  lieutenant,  Mr.  Calvcrly,  Arnold,  incredulouidy,  with  complete  in- 

and  Lawrence  Brixton,  the  latter  with  an  coherence.  “I  thought  my  Cinderella  of  the 

anxious  eye  for  the  one  missing  guest.  In  links  must  play  golf!” 
the  same  moment  the  butler  was  heard  to  “I  haven’t  an  idea  what  you  are  talking 

open  the  front  door,  there  was  a  swish  of  about,”  said  Mrs.  Crothers  rather  helplessly, 

skirts  in  the  hall,  and  Sara  Audrey  entered,  “but  I  certainly  don’t  like  to  play  golf,  and 
her  sallow  face  radiant,  and  rosy  as  if  from  what’s  more,  I  won’t  pretend  to.” 
a  long  ride.  She  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  “  Don’t,”  begged  Arnold  with  unexpected 
door-way,  her  riding  habit  caught  up,  a  heartiness.  “Don’t,  Cinderella.” 


The  Fourth  of  March 

The  Drama  of  Our  Presidential  Inaugurations 

By  THERON  LOWELL  BRANT 


N  March  4th  the  solemn  oath 
of  office  will  be  administered 
to  a  newly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the 
thirtieth  time.  The  spectacle 
promises  to  be  an  imposing 
and  dignified  ceremony,  as  befits  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man,  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  position  which  the  United 
States  now  occupies  among  the  nations. 

Though  the  oath  itself  has  practically  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  since  its  formulation,  the 
ceremonies  accompanjing  its  administration 
have  varied  even  as  the  characters  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures  have  differed.  The  personality  of 
the  President  has  always  been  reflected  in  his 
inauguration  rites,  and  those  ceremonieswhich 
have  proved  colorless  have  usually  foreshad¬ 
owed  an  equally  ccdorless  administration. 
The  stress  of  the  time,  the  character  of  the 
campaign,  the  issues  involved  in  the  canvass, 
have  aU  had  their  bearing  in  moulding  the 
outward  semblance  of  the  inaugiu^tion,  and 
consequently,  if  we  glance  backward  we  may 
view  a  series  of  scenes  almost  kaleidoscopic 
in  variety.  They  unfold  almost  as  the  scenes 
of  a  play,  some  intensely  dramatic,  some 
comic,  bordering  upon  the  farcical,  others 
with  their  touch  of  pathos,  while  in  some 
instances  there  has  been  in  evidence  the 
overhanging  pall  of  approaching  tragedy. 
Both  of  Washington’s  inaugurations  were 
dignified  and  simple.  On  the  first  occasion 
Washington’s  own  desire  was  for  as  little 
display  as  possible,  but  a  grateful  and  loving 
people  set  his  wishes  aside,  and  turned  what 
he  had  meant  to  be  a  quiet  journey  from 


Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  into  a  triumphal 
march,  during  which  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  popular  adoration  he  had  won.  At 
Elizabeth  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  met 
by  a  delegation  of  New  York’s  citizens  and 
conducted  across  the  harbor  on  a  barge  of 
honor,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  escorting 
flotilla,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Battery,  the 
voices  of  the  greater  part  of  the  30,000  people 
then  composing  the  city  of  New  York  went 
up  in  one  great  shout  of  acclaim. 

Even  then  General  Washington  expressed 
his  desire  that  the  oath  be  administered  to 
him  in  private,  but  he  was  overruled  by  his 
counsellors.  At  noon,  accordingly,  on  April 
30,  1789,  Washington  stepf>ed  out  up>on  the 
balcony  of  the  Federal  Building  at  the  comer 
of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets.  W’e  are  told  that 
he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark  brown  broad¬ 
cloth,  white  silk  stockings,  silver  buckles  to 
his  shoes,  a  steel-hilted  dress-sword  at  his  side, 
his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  in  a  bag.  It 
is  further  of  interest  that  his  clothing  was 
woven  and  made  on  the  looms  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  wife. 

An  eye-witness  reports  that  Washington’s 
face  was  grave  almost  to  sadness,  and  that 
his  voice  was  scarcely  audible  when,  after 
the  oath  had  been  administered,  he  bowed, 
kissed  the  Bible,  and  said  in  a  deeply  solemn 
tone:  “I  swear,  so  help  me  God!” 

Chancellor  Livingston,  turning  to  the 
crowd,  waved  his  hand  and  cried:  “Long 
live  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States!  ”  The  cry  was  taken  up  and 
went  rolling  across  the  harbor  and  out  into 
the  countrv.  The  artillerv  roared  out  its 
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salute  and  the  bells  of  the  city  gave  tongue 
to  the  words. 

Livingston’s  method  of  announcing  to  the 
people  the  fact  that  the  oath  had  been  taken 
was  severely  criticised  as  being  too  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  monarchical  shout  of  “Long 
live  the  King!”  and  has  never  since  been  re¬ 
peated,  but  in  the  main  features  the  present 
forms  of  inauguration  are  not  found  to  differ 
widely  from  those  set  by  Washington. 

On  this  occasion  the  Inaugural  Ball  must 
have  been  a  thing  of  splendor  and  devoid  of 
that  too  democratic  flavor  which  has  made  it 
of  late  years  a  theme  for  mirth.  It  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  Washington  performed  a  minuet 
with  Miss  Van  Zandt  and  danced  cotillons 
with  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  and  others,  names  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  conjure  to  the  mind  something 
of  the  scene. 

Circumstances  made  it  possible  for  Wash¬ 
ington  more  nearly  to  obtain  his  desire  for 
simplicity  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  in¬ 
auguration.  He  again  requested  that  the 
oath  be  administer^  in  private,  and  in  this 
wish  he  was  seconded  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  Senate,  however,  felt  otherwise,  and,  as 
a  compromise,  the  oath  was  administered  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  in  Independence  Hall 
at  Philadelphia,  where  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  then  was. 

There  also  was  John  Adams  inaugurated, 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  oath  were  lugubrious  to  the  last 
degree.  Enough  tears  were  shed  to  give  to 
the  ceremony  the  aspect  of  a  funeral.  The 
beloved  hero  was  about  to  retire,  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  his  successor  became  more  of 
a  lament  for  the  passing  of  a  Chief  Executive 
than  a  welcome  to  a  new.  Washington  him¬ 
self  is  described  by  Adams  as  sitting  with 
a  face  serene  and  unclouded,  while  ail  eyes 
turned  upon  him  in  the  background  rather 
than  upon  the  newly  elected  President.  His 
passage  to  the  Hall  had  been  a  triumphal 
march,  and  when  he  left  it  the  people  fol¬ 
lowed  with  streaming  eyes  to  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  him.  Adams’  feelings  at  being 
called  upon  to  play  “second  fiddle”  on  the 
occasion  that  should  have  been  the  crowning 
moment  of  his  life  could  be  imagined,  even  if 
they  were  not  indicated  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
who  was  prevented  from  being  present  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  mother  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect.  There  was  more  weeping,  he 
wrote,  than  there  ever  had  been  at  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  tragedy ;  whether  from  the  loss 


of  their  beloved  President  or  the  accession  of 
an  unloved  one,  he  could  not  say. 

Jefferson’s  inauguration  was  the  first  to 
take  place  at  Washington,  and  during  the 
ceremony  there  was  so  much  ill-suppressed 
acrimony  that  the  scene  was  dramatic  in 
the  extreme.  Adams  had  made,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  official  career,  many  ap¬ 
pointments  that  were  unnecessarily  distaste¬ 
ful  to  Jefferson,  forcing  upon  him  in  impor¬ 
tant  positions  men  who  were  a  part  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  that  had  made  the  pre¬ 
ceding  election  the  most  stirring  up  to  that 
time.  A  case  in  point  was  the  appointment 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  administer  the  oath.  Jefferson  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  having  declared  that  Marshall  “had 
a  mind  of  that  gloomy  malignity  which  would 
never  let  him  forego  the  opportunity  of  sati¬ 
ating  it  on  a  victim.”  Manhall  had  said  of 
Jefferson  that  by  weakening  the  office  of  Pres¬ 
ident  he  would  increase  his  own  personal 
power,  and  that  from  his  letters  it  could  be  seen 
that  Ws  morals  were  not  pure.  Both  men, 
however,  were  united  in  looking  upon  Aaron 
Burr — who  had  been  defeated  by  a  single 
vote  for  the  Presidency  when  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives — 
as  a  political  adventurer,  and  had  not  spared 
themselves  in  the  use  of  invective  properly 
to  characterize  him. 

These  three  men,  hating  each  other  with 
all  the  bitterness  engendered  by  partisan 
■Strife,  were,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  called  upon 
to  form  the  central  group  at  the  inauguration. 
President  Adams  absented  himself  from  the 
ceremonies,  so  that  the  notable  trio  were  left  to 
stand  alone — Jefferson,  Marshall,  and  Burr. 
Jefferson  had  been  met  at  the  door  of  his 
humble  boarding-place  by  a  militia  company 
of  artillery  and  escorted  to  the  Capitol,  he 
walking  at  the  head  of  his  escort.  This  was 
as  near  an  approach  to  simplicity  as  was  made, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  Jefferson  who  had 
urged  that  Washington  be  inaugurated  in  a 
private  room. 

The  matter  of  clothing  came  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  administration  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  adopted  the 
custom  of  appearing  at  his  receptions  dressed 
entirely  in  homespun  in  order  to  encourage 
American  industries.  This  led  to  what  has 
been  noted  as  the  chief  point  of  interest  in 
Madison’s  inauguration,  for,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  taking  the  oath,  he  was  dressed  entirely 
in  garments  of  American  manufacture,  thus 
setting  a  precedent  that  has  usually  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  his  successors.  It  was  declared 
that  as  he  entered  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  take  the  oath  he  was  “a  walking  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  native  wool.”  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  Inaugural  Ball,  which 
had  not  been  held  since  Washington’s  first 
inauguration,  was  again  instituted,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  a  regular  feature  of  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

Monroe’s  inauguration  likewise  revived  a 
feature  of  the  first  administration  of  the  oath. 
Save  in  that  first  instance  the  ceremonies  had 
all  been  held  within  doors.  Now  the  House 
and  the  Senate  fell  into  a  wrangle  over  the 
distribution  of  seats,  until  some  bright  mind 
suggested  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding  the  ex¬ 
ercises  out-of-doors.  Accordingly,  a  plat¬ 
form  was  erected  beneath  the  unfinished 
portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  there  Monroe 
took  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  2,000  p>eople, 
the  largest  crowd  that  had  assembled  since 
Washington’s  time.  This  custom  has  since 
been  followed,  with  two  exceptions,  regard¬ 
less  of  weather  conditions,  which  have  usually 
been  bad.  It  was  the  weather  that  drove 
Monroe  indoors  for  his  second  inaugura¬ 
tion,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  four  years  later, 
took  the  oath  under  cover. 

On  this  latter  occasion  the  ceremonies  are 
reported  to  have  been  more  imposing  and 
dignified  than  ever  before.  This  condition 
Was  exactly  reversed  when  Adams’  successor, 
Andrew  Jackson,  took  the  oath.  On  this 
occasion  Washington  saw  such  a  sight  as  it 
had  never  before  beheld,  and  which  has,  fort¬ 
unately,  never  been  repeated.  The  cam¬ 
paign  between  Adams  and  this  wild  lawyer 
from  the  backwoods,  as  Tennessee  was  then 
called,  had  been  one  of  very  great  bitterness. 
Personalities  had  been  freely  indulged  in,  and 
Jackson  held  Adams  directly  responsible  for 
the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  which  purported 
to  be  an  account  of  “The  Youthful  Indis¬ 
cretions  of  Andrew  Jackson  Between  the  Ages 
of  Sixteen  and  Sixty.”  In  this  an  old  scan¬ 
dal,  seriously  affecting  the  good  name  of 
Jackson’s  wife,  had  blren  raked  up.  After 
the  victory  of  Jackson,  and  before  his  inaugu¬ 
ration,  Mrs.  Jackson  died,  and  the  belief  was 
general  that  the  shame  of  these  attacks  was 
the  principal  cause  of  her  death. 

.  Between  Jackson  and  his  wife  there  had 
existed  a  devotion  as  deep  as  that  which 
made  William  McKinley’s  life  beautiful. 
Therefore,  over  his  inauguration  there  hung 
the  gloom  of  tragedy.  He  was  not  a  for¬ 


giving  man,  and  when  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  take  the  oath,  it  is  probable  that  he 
carried  with  him  the  determination  to  pun¬ 
ish  his  enemies.  He  refused  to  call  upon 
President  Adams  at  the  White  House,  and 
Adams,  having  no  desire  to  meet  his  victori¬ 
ous  rival,  moved  out  on  the  3d  of  March,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
The  two  Adamses,  it  may  be  noted,  are  the 
only  Presidents  who  have  not  been  present 
to  escort  their  successors.  In  this  case  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  enjoying  a  horseback 
ride  in  the  suburbs  when  the  booming  of  the 
guns  told  him  that  his  official  career  was 
over. 

Along  with  Jackson  there  had  come  to 
Washington  as  motley  a  crowd  of  followers 
as  the  Capitol  had  ever  seen.  Frontiersmen, 
backwoodsmen,  and  Indian  fighters  swept 
down  upon  the  dty  and  took  possession  of 
it.  Webster  wTote  in  a  letter  that  “  persons 
have  come  five  hundred  miles  to  see  General 
Jackson,  and  they  really  seem  to  think  that 
the  countr}'  is  rescued  from  some  dreadful 
danger.”  They  filled  the  streets  with  rioting, 
and  swarmed  about  the  tavern  where  Jack- 
son  stopped  in  such  numbers  that  access  to 
him  was  almost  impossible. 

On  the  day  Jackson  was  to  take  the  oath 
the  Government  officials  and  friends  of  Adams 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonial.  A 
hasty  escort,  consisting  of  Revolutionary  vet¬ 
erans,  was  therefore  improvised  for  Jackson, 
and,  in  an  open  carriage,  he  was  escorted  to 
the  Capitol,  where  a  throng  of  10,000  of  his 
wild  followers  made  necessary  the  stretching 
of  a  hawser  across  the  steps  as  a  protection  for 
him  from  his  own  friends.  After  the  oath  had 
been  taken,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  Jackson  could  be  safely  got  back 
to  the  WTiite  House  through  the  mob  which 
•  followed  with  shouts  and  hurrahs.  At  the 
WTiite  House  they  broke  in  the  doors.  They 
seized  upon  the  punch  that  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  barrel  and  rolled  it  out  upon 
the  lawns,  where  high  carnival  was  held. 
Within  the  Executive  Mansion  they  ran  riot, 
breaking  the  furniture  and  glassware,  tramp¬ 
ling  with  their  muddy  boots  over  the  dam¬ 
ask  of  the  uphoktery,  and  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  body-guard  to  form  with  linked 
arms  about  Jackson  to  keep  him  from  harm. 

Jackson  remained  a  popular  idol  through¬ 
out  his  two  terms  of  office,  and  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  escort  his  successor  there  was,  to 
some  extent,  a  repetition  of  the  scene  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  Adams.  For  Jack- 
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son,  like  Washington,  was  the  central  figure, 
and  Van  Buren,  like  Adams,  was  compiled 
to  play  a  secondiary  part  in  what  should  have 
been  the  most  important  event  of  his  life. 
Jackson  had  arisen  from  a  sick-bed  to  attend, 
and  with  Van  Buren  rode  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage  to  the  Capitol.  The  carriage  had  been 
made  for  the  occasion,  and  was  a  phaeton 
built  from  oak  timbers  taken  from  the  frigate 
Constitution.  It  had  one  seat  large  enough 
for  two,  and  a  high  box  for  the  driver.  It  was 
left  unpainted  but  was  highly  polished,  and 
on  either  panel  was  a  picture  of  Old  Ironsides 
under  full  sail.  The  carriage  was  drawm 
by  Jackson’s  four  famous  iron-gray  horses, 
and  the  aged  President  must  have  made  a 
striking  figure,  as,  leaning  on  his  cane,  his 
white  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  he  answered 
the  salutes  of  the  multitude  by  waving  a 
furry  white  beaver  bound  with  a  band  of 
black  cr6pe.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
that  Van  Buren  w'as  ner\’ous,  and  it  is  related 
that,  in  response  to  a  speech  by  the  dean  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  he  addressed  them  as 
“  Gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  Corps,”  much 
to  the  amusement  of  all  present. 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the 
first  President  to  be  elected  after  a  campaign 
of  marching  and  of  song.  This  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,”  or  “Log 
Cabin”  campaign,  the  character  of  which 
naturally  extended  to  the  inauguration  cere¬ 
mony,  its  successful  climax.  Harrison  him¬ 
self  went  to  Washington  in  the  most  unosten¬ 
tatious  manner,  arriving  alone  on  a  rainy  and 
dismal  afternoon.  A  tall,  thin,  gray  old  man 
was  recognized  as  he  walked  in  the  rain 
along  the  street  from  the  station  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  informally  to  acknowledge  the  salutes 
with  which  the  people  greeted  him  on  his 
solitary  walk.  It  is  not^  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  his  diary  that  the  inauguration  of 
Harrison  was  attended  by  demonstrations  of 
popular  feeling  unequalled  since  that  of  Wash- 
in^on.  This  was  the  beginning  of  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Washington  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  a  President  take  the  oath  of  office,  for 
the  marching  clubs  that  had  taken  part  in 
the  campaign  descended  upon  the  city,  and, 
though  lacUng  in  the  dignity  of  the  present 
military  parade,  made  up  an  escort  that  was 
sufficiently  novel  and  interesting  to  cause 
it  to  be  marched  and  countermarched  for 
hours  that  the  people  might  have  their  fill  of 
watching  it. 

General  Harrison  headed  this  parade  on 
a  prancing  white  horse,  he  having  refused 


the  tender  of  a  carriage  built  for  his  use. 
Behind  him  came  the  campaign  clubs  with 
their  regalia  and  their  songs.  On  a  wheeled 
platform  was  a  power-loom  at  work,  aiKl 
through  the  line  were  log-cabins  of  all  sizes 
aiKl  descriptions,  and  bsurels  of  hard  dder, 
mostly  of  huge  size.  ^Vhile  reading  his  in- 
augu^  addr^  General  Harrison  stood  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  bareheaded,  without  over¬ 
coat  or  gloves,  in  the  teeth  of  a  northeast  wind 
that  made  the  closely  muffled  spectators 
shiver.  It  was  then  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  illness  from  which  he  died  a  month  later. 

Polk’s  inauguration  drew  an  e\'en  larger 
crowd  than  Harrison’s,  a  good-natured 
crowd  withal,  that  seemed  to  find  keen  en¬ 
joyment  and  wit  in  shouting  through  the 
streets,  “Who  is  James  K.  Polk?”  to  which 
the  answer  was  always  a  peal  of  laughter. 
An  incident  of  this  inauguration  was  the  first 
public  view  of  the  telegraph  at  work.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  installed  an  instrument  on  the 
platform,  which  sent  a  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  incredible  distance  of  Baltimore. 
Another  feature  was  the  holding  of  two  in¬ 
augural  balls,  one  for  the  elect  at  $io  a 
ticket,  the  other  for  the  masses  at  $2.  At 
the  former  a  sensation  w’as  created  by  the 
appearance  of  Mme.  de  Bodisco,  wife  of  the 
Russian  Minister,  in  a  court  costume  the 
splendor  of  which  put  Mrs.  Polk,  who  should 
have  been  the  centre  of  attraction,  into  a 
deep  and  umbrageous  retirement.  The  other, 
held  at  the  National  Theatre,  developed  into 
a  disgraceful  free  fight  for  supper,  after  which 
it  was  discovered  that  a  wholesale  loot  of 
hats,  wraps,  and  overcoats  had  taken  place. 

From  now  on  the  number  of  ^^sitors  and 
the  ptageantry  attending  an  inauguration 
steadily  incrrased.  Zachary  Taylor  had  a 
body-guard  of  one  hundred  young  men  from 
Washington  and  the  immediate  xncinity.  He 
too,  like  Jackson,  showed  a  partiality  for 
gray  horses  and  was  drawn  by  four  of  them. 
l^Und  him  came  the  “Rough  and  Ready” 
clubs  and  twelve  volunteer  companies. 

There  is  little  of  interesting  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  the  succeeding  inaugurations  of 
Presidents,  who  were  largely  expediencj’  can¬ 
didates.  Franklin  Pierce,  it  is  true,  created 
a  ripple  of  interest  by  the  gallant  appearance 
he  presented,  standing  erect  in  his  carriage 
bowing  right  aiul  left,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  President  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address  without  notes. 

Lincoln’s  first  inauguration,  however,  was 
dramatic  to  the  last  degree,  and  still  not  with- 
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out  its  humorous  aspect.  War-clouds  were 
gathering,  and  it  was  firmly  believed  that  on 
the  day  of  the  inauguration  the  Secessionists 
would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  through  the  assasanation  of  the 
President-elect.  Therefore  Linc(^n’s  trip  to 
Washington  was  almost  a  stealthy  one.  At 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  he  lightened  the  inevitable 
seriousness  of  the  atmosphere  by  losing  his 
inaugural  address.  This  had  been  written 
at  Springfield  and  there  put  into  type.  Lin¬ 
coln  carried  three  copies  of  it  in  his  gripsack, 
which  at  Harrisburg  became  mislaid  or  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  spectacle  was  presented  of 
the  t^,  gaunt  figure  of  the  President-elect 
searching  frantically  through  drummers’  sam¬ 
ples  and  other  impedimenta  in  the  baggage- 
room  for  the  speech  that  was  to  decide  the 
destinies  of  a  nation.  That  address  was  the 
most  eagerly  awaited  of  any  that  has  ever 
fallen  from  Ae  lips  of  a  new  President.  Seven 
States  had  already  seceded.  WTiether  the 
issue  was  to  be  dismemberment  of  the  Union 
or  dril  war  rested  with  one  man,  compara¬ 
tively  unknown,  and  the  speech  in  which 
the  momentous  issue  was  to  be  defined 
was  kicking  around  in  a  common  baggage- 
room. 

On  the  day  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration  un¬ 
usual  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  his 
personal  safety  as  he  rode  to  and  from  the 
Capitol  through  crowds  that  undoubtedly 
contained  many  of  hostile  mind.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  were  supervised  by  Colonel  Stone 
of  the  regular  army,  who  provided  a  really 
practical  escort  in  the  shape  of  a  troop  of 
United  States  soldiers  in  place  of  the  usual 
body-guard  of  honor,  and  these  soldiers 
marched  directly  behind  Lincoln’s  carriage. 
In  addition  to  this  a  company  of  German 
sharpshooters  had  been  stationed  along  the 
line  of  march,  in  windows  and  on  roofs,  with 
instructions  to  w'atch  Lincoln  every  moment 
and  to  fire  at  once  upon  anyone  who  was  seen 
to  raise  a  hand  with  inimical  intent. 

The  small  incident  that  seems  to  be  best 
remembered  occurred  as  Lincoln  arose  to 
make  the  portentous  speech.  It  afforded 
that  touch  of  the  ridiculous  which  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  absent  at  the  gravest  of  moments.  What 
George  Ade  has  u^  as  the  emblem  of  Amer¬ 
ican  political  dignity  and  power — the  silk 
hat — was  a  thing  to  which  Lincoln  was  un¬ 
accustomed,  and  he  found,  as  he  began  the 
address  that  meant  war  or  peace,  that  he  did 
not  possess  a  sufi&dent  number  of  hands  with 
which  to  hdd  his  manuscript  and  his  hat  and 


at  the  same  time  to  gesticulate.  He  could 
not  wave  the  hat  in  the  air  to  punctuate  his 
periods,  and  as  the  consciousness  of  his  pre¬ 
dicament  dawned  up>on  him,  he  became  vis¬ 
ibly  embarrassed.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his 
great  rival  in  debate,  came  to  the  rescue 
quickly  and  relieved  Lincoln  simultaneously 
of  his  embarrassment  and  his  hat,  holding 
the  latter  for  him  throughout  the  address. 
After  the  oath  Lincoln  received  the  public 
for  an  hour  at  the  White  House  and  then  en¬ 
tered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

At  Lincoln’s  second  inauguration  a  feature 
of  the  parade  was  a  worlung  model  of  the 
Monitor  with  its  turrets  revolving  and  its 
guns  firing  at  intervals.  The  motley  char¬ 
acter  of  the  parade  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  contained  the  fire  departments  from 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
colored  Odd  Fellows  and  a  colored  typograph¬ 
ical  society  with  a  printing-press  on  a  wheeled 
platform,  from  which  the  official  programmes 
were  printed  and  distributed  along  the  line 
of  march. 

The  later  inaugurations  have  become  less 
and  less  distinctive  in  feature.  Each  has  had 
its  special  incident,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
Grant,  when  his  daughter  Nellie,  then  a  child, 
becoming  dazed  and  confused  in  the  midst  of 
the  spectacle,  ran  confidingly  to  her  father’s 
side  and  remained  there  clinging  to  his  hand 
while  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  It 
is  also  remembered  that  at  Garfield’s  inaugu¬ 
ration  the  central  figure  of  interest  was  his 
aged  mother,  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of 
pride,  to  whom  he  turned  with  a  kiss  im¬ 
mediately  after  taking  the  oath.  That  little 
touch  of  filial  devotion  probably  endeared  him 
to  the  American  people  as  much,  almost,  as 
his  martyrdom. 

In  the  last  generation  the  general  aspect 
of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  taUng 
of  the  oath  of  office  has  chang^  but  little. 
The  number  of  people  making  the  pilgrimage 
to  Washington  has  steadily  increased  as  the 
population  has  grown,  but  the  more  outri 
features  of  the  parade  have  gradually  disap¬ 
peared,  until  we  now  have  a  dignified  and 
really  imposing  s|>ectacle.  Naturally,  a  greater 
amount  of  enffiusiasm  than  usual  was  mani¬ 
fested  on  the  occasion  of  Cleveland’s  first  in¬ 
augural  because  of  the  return  of  a  party  to 
power  after  long  absence,  and  there  was  a 
similar  excitement  at  Harrison’s  inauguration 
due  to  the  victory  of  the  Republican  party 
after  a  period  of  defeat. 

At  the  last  inauguration,  President  Me- 
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Kinley’s,  the  usual  rainy  weather  prevailed, 
and,  as  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  long 
delay  in  the  proceedings  at  the  Capitol,  the 
spectators  were  kept  waiting  until  nearly 
noon.  When  the  long-looked-for  procession 
finally  did  appear  it  passed  in  review  at  the 
White  House  throughout  the  entire  day. 

There  was  very  little  of  Washingtonian 
or  Jeffersonian  simplicity  in  the  mile  after 
mile  of  glittering  troops  and  hour  after  hour 
of  martial  music,  but  there  was  quite  as 
much  personal  admiration  and  honest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  central  figure  of  the  event 
as  there  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestral  patriots. 

A  feature  that  seems  to  be  so  much  a  part 


of  the  inauguration  that  it  has  passed  into 
tradition  is  the  weather.  Ever  since  inaugu¬ 
rations  have  been  held  out-of-doors  the  ele¬ 
ments  have  seemed  to  conspire  to  rob  the 
ceremonies  of  a  part  of  their  impressiveness. 
The  early  part  of  March  is  inevitably  a  rainy 
season  in  Washington,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Presidents  have  looked  out  over  a  waving  sea 
of  umbrellas  as  they  delivered  their  inaugural 
addresses.  There  have  been  many  move¬ 
ments  to  change  the  date  of  this  ceremony  to 
a  more  clement  season,  as  an  appalling  list 
of  deaths  is  invariably  consequent  upon  the 
enforced  or  voluntary  exposure,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  time-honored  arrangement  will  ever 
be  altered. 


The  Victim  of  Acquittal 

By  FRANK  W.  MACK 


SOCIETY  to-day  holds  the  right  to  arrest 
any  one  of  its  units  on  suspicion  of  mur¬ 
der,  to  try  him  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
and,  should  the  evidence  fail,  to  acquit  and 
then  turn  him  forth  without  redress. 

The  State  to-day  practically  holds  itself 
immune  of  reprisal  by  innocent  men  who, 
through  official  blunder  or  police  greed  for  a 
prisoner,  have  been  degraded  and  wrecked 
by  false  charges  of  capital  crime. 

If  the  statute-books  reflect  the  public  mind, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  toward  the  man  found 
“not  guilty”  the  public  is  less  enlightened 
and  humane  than  it  is  toward  the  convicted 
criminal. 

Sinners  properly  labelled  and  judicially 
marked  have  excited  sympathy  and  remedial 
action.  Witness  the  homes  for  ex-convicts, 
the  Door  of  Hope,  and  kindred  institutions, 
which  do  credit  to  humanity’s  head  and 
heart.  But  for  him  who  has  been  wrong¬ 
fully  pulled  down  from  a  high  place  among 
his  fellows,  and  for  him  who  has  been  dug 
forth  from  a  lowly  place  of  harmless  exist¬ 
ence,  by  vagrant  suspicion  or  worse — for 
these,  if  acquitted,  no  compensatory  measures 
have  ever  been  adopted  or  set  afoot. 

Helpful  interest  in  “graduates  from  the 
hard  school  of  penal  servitude,”  as  Mrs. 
Booth  puts  it,  is  laudable  as  to  its  impulse  and 
its  acts;  but  all  such  work  should  be  made 


secondary  in  its  doing,  as  it  is  in  its  impor¬ 
tance,  to  some  correction  of  the  State’s  fright¬ 
ful  blundering  against  innocent  men  and 
women. 

Have  you  heard  cheers  ringing  in  a  court¬ 
room  where  a  human  being  has  just  been  ac¬ 
quitted  of  murder  charges? 

I  have  stood  beside  acquitted  men  when 
the  foreman  said,  “Not  guilty,”  have  seen 
them  reel  back  in  the  moment  of  reaction 
from  anguish  to  relief,  have  heard  the  eager 
crowd  in  its  joy  raging  over  all  bounds  of 
court  ethics  and  ignoring  even  the  trial  judge, 
hastily  quitting  the  bench  with  blurred  eyes 
and  voice  too  shaky  to  utter  rebuke.  Watch¬ 
ing  such  a  scene  as  a  newspaper  reporter, 
and  with  an  observing  eye  to  which  it  is  all 
newspaper  material,  I  have  felt  that  the  joy¬ 
ful  racket  leaped  rather  from  relief  that  a 
human  life  had  been  saved  than  from  the 
fact  that  a  fellow-creature  had  been  found 
innocent  of  sin. 

And  later  I  have  seen  the  acquitted  man 
gathering  himself  from  the  hideous  night¬ 
mare  into  life  again,  have  studied  the  des¬ 
perate  and  hopeless  face,  have  felt  with  him 
the  palpable  smother  of  suspicion — suspicion 
that  there  must  have  been  some  “  fire  ”  where 
so  much  “smoke”  had  prevailed;  I  have 
known  of  his  financial  destitution  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  trial,  have  observed  his  fruitless  efforts 
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to  retrieve  his  former  position  among  those 
who  may  have  cheer^  loudest  at  his  ac¬ 
quittal. 

These  incidents  are  pointers  to  the  broad 
fact  that  public  opinion  seems  to  regard  an 
acquitted  man  as  sufficiently  lucky  if  he  es¬ 
capes  with  his  life  from  a  mesh  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  which  may  have  conspired 
with  libellous  cruelty  against  him. 

And  just  here  is  disclosed  a  ghastly  cranny 
in  our  jurisprudence. 

If  an  individual  should  attempt  to  take 
human  life,  we  may  in  self-defence  kill  him 
on  the  spot.  Should  an  innocent  man  be 
thankful,  then,  because  at  vital  sacrifice  he 
has  contrived  to  escape  with  his  life  from  an 
attempt  made  upon  it  by  his  fellow-men  as  a 
body? 

Must  he  be  thankful  because,  having  col¬ 
lectively  ruined  him  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
they  fail  in  the  last  and  less  painful  detail  of 
killing  him? 

Must  thankful  submission  be  the  attitude 
of  an  accused  and  acquitted  man,  while,  by 
process  of  State  law,  he  may  have  redress 
in  criminal  proceedings  against  an  individual 
who  has  only  slandered  him? 

May  the  State  with  impunity  cut  away 
everything  above  a  man’s  life-line,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  him  the  right  of  reprisal 
against  a  fellow-man  for  even  an  act  of  dis¬ 
respect? 

'The  plight  of  an  acquitted  “murder  pris¬ 
oner”  is  without  duplicate  or  parallel  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  The  acquitting  verdict  of  a 
murder  jury  is  a  confession  by  the  State  that 
the  jury  itself  had  no  valid  ground  for  exist¬ 
ence,  that  the  judicial  machinery  had  slipped 
a  cog,  that  officials  too  careless  or  too  eager 
had  clutched  a  victim  instead  of  a  culprit. 

And  the  freed  “suspect” — the  acquitted 
man? 

Stripped  and  broken,  bruised  by  foul  hand¬ 
ling,  scarred  by  suspicion,  pallid  from  Death’s 
shadow  and  seared  as  by  hell-fire,  the  ac¬ 
quitted  man  stands  dumbly  impotent  of 
moral  redress  or  physical  indemnity.  And 
the  public,  having  scourged  him  as  a  ricari- 
ous  sacrifice,  expects  him  to  be  thankful  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  kill  him. 

The  State  bears  alone  only  one  result  of 
the  false  charge  and  of  the  IxMtless  trial.  It 
takes  over  to  itself  all  the  chagrin  of  its  prose¬ 
cuting  officials  at  their  vain  effort  to  conrict. 
The  victim  of  acquittal  is,  however,  com¬ 
pelled  to  share  with  the  State  in  the  money 
cost  of  his  own  trial.  Indeed,  he  is,  by  gro¬ 


tesque  anomaly,  a  party  financially  to  both 
sides  of  the  action. 

A  man  accused  of  murder  confronts  perse¬ 
cutors  who  bring  to  their  paid  efforts  an 
implacable  purpose  to  build  or  preserve  a 
personal  reputation.  So  horrid  is  the  charge 
and  so  keen  is  the  hunt,  that  the  prisoner  is 
driven  to  his  utmost  resource.  He  may  no 
longer  rely  upon  presumptive  innocence,  for 
innocence  has  been  and  may  again  be  stran¬ 
gled  by  circumstantial  evidence.  He  en¬ 
ters  upon  a  defence  which  becomes  prac¬ 
tically  a  deadly  trial  by  the  accused  to  prove 
himself  innocent.  Along  with  his  name, 
his  pride  and  his  life,  he  tosses  in  his  own 
fortune  or  pittance,  and  possibly  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  his  friends. 

At  the  end  a  jury  foreman  declares  him 
“not  guilty,”  and,  financially,  he  stands 
stripped.  He  has  exhausted  his  resources 
to  keep  himself  from  being  killed,  and  he 
stands  alone  with  his  rescued  life.  Through 
taxation  he  has  borne  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  State  in  assaulting  it,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  its  defence  against  confess¬ 
edly  wTongful  attack. 

Were  not  these  conditions  existent  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  public,  which  is  fair  and 
just  at  heart — it  would  be  difficult,  I  say,  for 
the  public  to  believe  them  possible.  In  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  a  citizen  may  recover  when  over¬ 
charge  is 'proven.  Action  for  restitution 
may  succeed  when  false  pretence  is  shown. 
Cash  damages  are  possible  to  him  who  is 
slandered  or  libelled.  He  who  takes  human 
life  shall,  when  convicted,  in  turn  be  killed. 
Equity  and  justice  are  the  aim  of  our  juris¬ 
prudence. 

Shall  there  not  then  be  made  a  statute, 
under  which  an  acquitted  man  may  recover 
from  the  State,  on  proper  voucher  and 
audit,  at  least  the  amount  of  money  spent 
to  defend  him  against  charges  of  murder 
that  failed  to  convict? 

Men  acquitted  of  murder,  bereft  of  money, 
health,  and  position,  have  with  grim  sar¬ 
casm  become  public  charges,  having  no  bet¬ 
ter  standing  than  the  drunken  wreck  who 
at  their  side  eats  almshouse  food  from  the 
same  style  of  tin  plate. 

During  possible  years  of  imprisonment 
pending  trial  for  murder,  the  accused  man 
is  as  one  dead  to  civic  life.  No  verdict  of 
acquittal  can  ever  renew  or  restore  the  rights 
of  franchise  or  citizenship  which  have  mean¬ 
while  fled  past  him. 

While  advocating  a  statute  of  indemnity 
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to  men  acquitted  of  murder,  I  am  quite  con¬ 
scious  that  guilty  men,  by  sympathy,  money, 
or  influence,  have  been  acquitted,  and  that 
others  may  be;  but  the  State  abides  by  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  its  prosecuting  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  indemnity  principle  must 
hold  steadily  for  all  men  whose  lives  have 
been  perilled  by  error  of  the  State. 

Objections  to  an  indemnifying  statute  may 
be  raised  by  someone  to  whom  occurs  the 
possibility  of  unduly  great  fees  for  legal  help 
to  the  accused,  but  acquitted,  man.  The 
ground  for  such  objection  might  undoubtedly 
exist,  for  the  great  treasury  of  the  State  is  a 
tempting  creditor.  Yes,  high  fees  might  be 
charged  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  and  even 
collusion  between  the  two  might  occur.  And 
more:  An  indemnity  statute  might  induce 
conspiracy  by  shady  lawj’ers  with  persons 
who  could  be  proven  innocent  and  would 
be  willing  to  endure  a  murder  trial  for  a 
share  in  the  acquittal  indemnity.  Aye,  these 
abuses  might  arise,  and  others  which  only 
the  operation  of  the  statute  could  disclose. 
But  they  are  relatively  trivial  and  could  be 
corrected.  Better  far  that  the  State  should 
be  mulcted  thus,  than  that  one  innocent 
man  be  not  only  disgraced,  but  beggared  by 
an  expense  thrust  upon  him  by  the  State. 

The  chagrin  of  a  police  official  with  a 
“blind  murder”  in  his  territory  cannot  be 
known  to  the  civilian.  Personal  ambition  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Force  are  powerful  fac¬ 
tors  in  detective  work.  They  might  in  some 
great  case  blur  the  proper  view  of  acts  and 
evidence.  Deterrents  to  precipitate  action 
are  never  amiss.  The  police  chase  for  a 
prisoner  in  notable  murder  cases  might  be 
wisely  modified  by  an  acquittal  indemnity 
statute  which  should  charge  back  some 
ptart  of  every  indemnity  payment  upon  offi¬ 
cials  responsible  for  murder  charges  against 
“not  guilty”  men. 

The  number  of  acquittal  victims  is  rela¬ 
tively  small.  They  come  forth  from  the 
trial-fire  so  penniless  and  so  broken  that 
they  have  no  means  nor  power  for  agitation. 
Were  their  numbers  such  that,  for  a  year  or 
for  a  day  even,  they  might  hold  a  voting 
balance,  the  masters  of  legislation  would  be 
on  tiptoe  of  solicitation  in  their  behalf. 

“The  Mystery  List,”  besides  its  fascina¬ 
tion,  has  about  it  a  collateral  point.  Some¬ 
where,  possibly  walking  among  us  daily, 
are  persons  who  have  done  murder  and 
escaped  all  suspicion.  Who  killed  Rose 


Ambler  and  Mary  Stannard — both  in  Con¬ 
necticut?  A  clergyman  was  turned  out  an 
acquittal  wneck  in  the  Stannard  case.  Who 
saw  Phoebe  Paulin  die  on  Orange  Moun¬ 
tain?  Who  killed  Officer  Smith  of  Jersey 
City?  Who  killed  the  Rahway  girl,  and 
who  knows  who  she  was? 

Here  are  cases  in  which  blind  justice  found 
no  prisoner,  others  in  which  ^e  acquitted 
— none  wherein  conviction  occurred.  But 
it  were  better  that  unsuspected  murderers 
should  brush  by  us  in  the  streets,  than  that, 
by  precipitate  or  pernicious  effort  to  satisfy 
justice,  one  innocent  man  should  suffer  the 
indignity  of  arrest  and  trial. 

Shall  we  then  charge  with  murder  only 
those  seen  in  the  act? 

No.  Society  must  be  protected  from  such 
increase  of  crime  as  might  follow  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  circumstantiad  evidence.  Faulty 
as  our  system  may  be  on  the  lines  indicated, 
we  cannot  abjure  it.  Though  it  is  beset  by 
possibility  of  ghastly  error,  we  must  pursue 
our  path  of  criming  procedure,  lighting  it 
as  well  as  possible  against  blundering  haste 
or  selfish  activity  of  police  or  prosecuting 
officials.  If  experience  is  worth  anything, 
the  acquittal  precedents  should  sharpen  the 
outlook  against  their  recurrence.  Antici¬ 
pation  of  blunder  should  minimize  it  by 
arousing  keener  caution.  But,  when  the 
State  has  been  committed  to  the  tragedy  of 
an  untenable  murder  charge,  let  it  hasten 
to  its  amend.  Common  decency  demands 
so  much. 

The  number  of  men  acquitted  is  so  small, 
and  this  people  so  rich  and  so  strong,  that  as 
a  body  it  should  not  fail  to  do  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  do  to  correct  a  mistake — apolo¬ 
gize.  And  apologize  by  the  only  means 
possible  to  a  State — with  cash,  to  the  amount 
of  exp>ense  for  defence,  surely  and  promptly 
p)aid  to  the  man  it  has  wrecked  by  its  error. 
It  is  the  least  it  can  do.  For  anguish  makes 
scars  in  the  heart  and  brain  which  no  human 
power  can  efface. 

There  have  been  men  charged  with  mur¬ 
der  to  whom  capital  punishment  figured  as 
the  end  of  a  degradation  which  was  complete 
when  a  jailer  first  shot  the  bolts  of  their  cell- 
doors.  The  State  cannot  pay  nor  indemnify 
an  innocent  man  for  such  exquisite  agony  of 
shame.  It  can,  however,  reimburse  him 
for  the  cost  of  his  defence.  It  is  the  least 
it  can  do.  The  people  want  no  victims  of 
Acquittal. 
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After  years  of  travail  and  hardship,  the 
triumph  for  which  Robert  Mantell 
struggled  with  steadfast  faith  and  indomita¬ 
ble  courage  came  with  a  bewildering,  dazzling 
rush.  From  a  “road  star,”  wandering  from 
town  to  town,  with  disaster  pursuing  him 
like  his  own 


finish,  and  the  magnetism  of  the  star,  as  their 
articles  the  next  day  showed  plainly.  Mr. 
Mantell’s  Othello  came  in  for  even  more 
extravagant  praise,  because  of  its  plower,  its 
dignity,  and  the  superb  reading  of  the  lines. 
Then  came  Richelieu,  and  most  of  those  who 
saw  Mr.  Man- 


shadow,  he  has 
suddenly  leaped 
into  a  command¬ 
ing  place  as  one 
of  the  foremost 
players  of  classi¬ 
cal  roles.  And 
this  despite  the 
handicap  of  an 
intolerable  sup¬ 
port  and  piti¬ 
fully  poor  acces¬ 
sories. 

A  failure 
made  it  possible 
for  him  to  secure 
a  Broadway 
theatre  which 
can  be  rented 
for  much  less 
than  any  of  the 
others,  and  he 
stole  into  the 
city  without  ac¬ 
claim.  Bored, 
blasi  critics 
nerved  them¬ 
selves  to  attend 
his  performance 
of  “Richard 
III.,”  prepared 
to  make  it  a 
text  to  tell  the  public  what  a  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  patient  folk  they  are.  Scarce  had 
they  settled  in  their  seats  before  Mr.  Man¬ 
tell’s  acting  gripped  them.  They  were 
stirred,  as  they  have  not  been  in  years,  by 
the  brilliant  intelligence,  the  profound  sub¬ 
tlety,  the  absolute  sincerity,  the  technical 


tell  play  that 
part  agreed  that 
they  had  never 
seen  a  finer 
{lerformance. 
Physically  and 
mentally  Man¬ 
tell  is  endowed 
with  the  attri¬ 
butes  that  go  to 
make  a  great 
actor.  His  voice 
is  under  the 
most  perfect 
control,  and  so 
exquisite  are  its 
modulations,  so 
sure  is  it  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the 
most  delicate 
shadings,  that 
one  is  carried 
away  by  its 
beauty. 

Before  Mr. 
Mantell  had 
concluded  h  i  s 
engagement  of 
three  weeks  in 
New  York,  rich 
and  powerful 
managers  were 
besieging  him  to  make  contracts,  because  they 
foresaw  profit  in  the  sending  of  him  forth  with 
a  strong  supporting  company  and  sumptuous 
scenery.  If  he  had  not  made  this  Broadway 
success,  he  might  have  continued  to  go  on  as 
he  had  gone  on  for  years,  seldom  free  from 
the  pinch  of  poverty;  compelled  to  employ 
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the  support  of  amateurs  who  seek  c.\|)erience 
more  than  saiarv"  cutting  down  wigs,  making 
over  costumes,  resorting  to  the  hundred  and 
one  theatrical  tricks  compelled  by  economy. 

The  pathos  of  his  struggle  during  the  past 
ten  years  adds  to  the  splendor  of  his  success, 


It  is  a  question  whether  much  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  he  has  endured,  and  which  has  whit¬ 
ened  his  hair,  was  necessary.  At  the  time 
when  the  future  began  to  open  l)efore  him 
most  radiantly,  his  first  wife  secured  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  him  and  Mr.  Mantell  refused  to 


h)r  he  has  worke<l  and  suffered  with  an  eye 
single  to  reaching  the  highest  place  an  actor 
can  attain.  He  endured  without  complaint 
the  inoifference  of  a  public  which  in  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  its  hebetude  could  not,  or  would  not, 
understand. 


pay  the  alimony  awarded  by  the  court.  This 
closed  the  whole  State  of  New  York  to  him, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  or  so  he  never  placed 
foot  within  its  boundaries  save  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  immune  from  legal  service. 
This  was  his  undoing  financially.  No  man- 
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ager  cared  to  run  the  risk 
of  looking  after  a  star  who 
had  the  richest  part  of  the 
country  closed  to  him,  and 
who  was  bound  to  suffer 
whenever  he  appeared  be¬ 
cause  he  lack^  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  New  York  en¬ 
gagement. 

The  start  of  his  career 
was  rich  in  promise.  An 
Englishman  by  birth,  he 
came  to  this  countr)’  in  his 
early  manhood  and  swift¬ 
ly  gained  fame  as  Fanny 
Davenport’s  leading 
man.  His  Loris  I panoff 
in  “Fedora”  was  a  |)er- 
formance  of  real  |K)wer. 
In  those '  days  he  was 
haile<l  as  the  handstimest 
actor  on  the  .stage.  He 
was  of  the  robust,  intel- 
lei'tual  type.  Had  he  been 
content  to  l)e  a  matinee 
idol,  with  a  large  salary 
easily  earne<l,  the  position 
was  at  his  command,  for 
nothing  so  swiftly  opens 
the  stage -(itH)r  to  the 
primrose  path  as  jietticoat 
|x)pularity.  Hut  he  had 
higher  ambitions.  He 
.went  forth  as  a  star  in 
“Monbars,”  an  excellent 
drama,  and  prospered. 
Even  then  he  gave  oc¬ 
casional  performances  of 
“Hamlet”  and  other 
Shakespearian  plays,  and 
his  goal  seemed  almost 
within  his  reach  when  his 
own  act  wrecke<l  his  ca¬ 
reer  for  the  time  being. 

Something  more  than  a 
year  ago  legal  complica¬ 
tions  were  settled  and  Mr. 
Mantell  came  into  New 
York,  appearing  in  “The 
Light  of  Other  Days,”  to 
find  that  he  was  forgotten 
and  that  he  could  not 
attract  even  the  critics  to 
a  theatre  which  receives 
little  serious  consideration. 
He  went  back  “on  the 
road”  to  resume  the  bitter 
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fight,  studying  harder  than  ever  that  he 
might  be  fully  prepared  when  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  Now  the  days  of  hardship  are 
over.  The  New  York  success  has  made 
prosperity  for  him,  and  next  year  will  see 
him  at  the  head  of  a  big  company,  secure  in 
the  place,  which  is  his  by  right,  of  a  tragedian 
who  has  no  living  superior. 

There  have  been  few  Shakespearian  pres- 
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entations  as  fine,  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  a 
spectacular  viewpoint,  as  that  of  the  Viola 
Allen  production  of  “The  Winter’s  Tale.” 
Even  in  these  days  of  sumptuous  stage¬ 
setting,  the  scenery  is  notably  beautiful, 
and  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  rich  costuming, 
there  is  a  nice  regard  for  historical  accuracy, 
while  the  cast  is  very’  strong  and  well  bal¬ 
anced.  Miss  Allen,  following  the  precedent 
of  Mary  Anderson  and  other  celebrated  ac¬ 
tresses,  plays  both  Hermione  and  Perdita ; 
most  convincingly  does  she  differentiate  the 
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BESSIE  BARRISCALE,  PLAYING  LOVEY  MARY 
IN  “MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH." 


/yo/.  by  Wilt  Armstr0Hg^  Bcitom. 

NANCE  O'NEIL  AS  CAMILLE. 


Ph^tgrayh  by  Burr  SlwAi0,  \ew  Ym  k. 

WILTON  LACKAYE  IN  “THE  PIT.” 


Pkotograyk  by  Halt.  StHf  Yprk. 

LEW  FIELDS,  HARRY  FISHER,  HARRY  DAVENPORT,  AND  JOSEPH  HERBERT,  T//£  NAVAL 
BOARD  OF  STRATEGY  IN  “IT  HAPPENED  IN  NORDLAND." 
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newspaper  writers  with  vitridic  vigor  and 
he  took  a  pen-name  to  escape  reprisals. 
“Leah  Kleschna”  is  a  powerful,  beautifully 
written  play.  Its  story  is  that  of  the  young 
daughter  of  a  thief  brought  up  in  her  father’s 
evil  trade.  She  is  saved  by  her  love  for  an 
altruistic  Frenchman  in  public  life,  who  dis¬ 
covers  her  in  the  act  of  trying  to  rob  his  safe 
of  the  family  jewels  which  he  is  to  give  to 
his  fiancie  the  following  day.  Almost  every 
prominent  manager  in  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don  waited  for  the  first-night  verdict,  con¬ 
fident  that  the  drama  would  fail;  for  nearly 
all  of  them  had  refused  it,  and  great  was 
their  chagrin  over  its  triumph.  Mrs.  Fiske 
seems  to  live  in  the  r61e  of  Leah ;  her  very 
mannerisms  fit  into  it.  With  intense  repres¬ 
sion  and  exquisite  skill  she  makes  plain  the 
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ROBERT  T.  HAINES  AS  DON  JUAN  DE  ALl'A 
IN  “ONCE  UPON  A  TIME." 

characters  of  the  matron  and  the  maid.  There 
is  strength  and  dignity  in  her  deep-toned 
portrayal  of  the  queen;  it  stands  out  in  bril¬ 
liant  contrast  with  her  dainty,  exquisite  Per- 
dita,  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  living. 
Never  has  the  actress  appeared  to  so  excellent 
advantage,  and  the  supporting  company  is 
conspicuously  good. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  scored  the  greatest  success 
she  has  known  since  “Tess  of  the  d’Urber- 
viUes, ”  in  “Leah  Kleschna,”  a  play  by  C. 
M.  S.  McLellan,  who,  under  the  pen-name 
of  Hugh  Morton,  was  responsible  for  the 
books  of  “The  Belle  of  New  York,”  “  Glitter¬ 
ing  Gloria,”  and  other  successful  trifles.  In 
the  days  when  Mr.  McLellan  was  the  editor 
of  a  weekly  society  journal  he  used  to  assail 
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workings  of  ImH's  mind  and  gives  one  of 
the  finest  performances  of  her  distinguished 
career.  John  Mason  stands  out  as  the  re¬ 
former.  William  B.  Mack,  whose  Tesman 
divided  honors  with  Mrs.  Fiske  in  “Hedda 
Gabler,”  thereby  lifting  him  out  of  obscurity, 
as  Schram,  the  lesser  thief,  strong  only  in  his 
love  for  Leahy  again  proved  himself  a  good 
character  actor.  George  Arliss,  who  played 
the  villain  in  “The  Darling  of  the  Gods” 
with  such  sinister  power,  and  who  was  subtly 
impressive  as  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  in  “  Becky 
Sharp,”  scored  again  this  time  as  a  degener¬ 
ate  French  dandy. 

Exiward  Terry,  one  of  the  leading  London 
character-players  and  the  richest  actor  in 
England,  brought  to  New  York  his  own  com¬ 
pany  from  his  own  theatre  to  present  plays 
which  have,  in  England,  added  to  his  fame  and 
wealth.  He  was  seen  in  America  for  the 
first  time  in  “The  House  of  Burnside  ”;  it  is 
an  adaption  of  a  French  play,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  saturated  with  Dickensonian  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is  rather  tiresome,  and  New  York 
cared  little  for  it.  There  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  about  Mr.  Terry.  He  is  a  youth¬ 
ful,  vigorous  man  of  sixty,  a  sincere,  intelli¬ 
gent  player,  with  the  sureness  and  finish  that 
come  of  long  experience,  but  he  lacks  that  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  which  one  looks  for  in  a  star. 

New  York  has  seen  no  performance  this 
season  more  charming  than  that  of  “Mrs. 
Gorringe’s  Necklace,”  a  scintillating  triv¬ 
iality  by  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  who  wrote 
“Cousin  Kate”  and  “Cynthia.”  In  “Mrs. 
Gorringe’s  Necklace  ”  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  again  demonstrated  his  great  superiority 
as  a  drawing-room  comedian.  His  grace, 
his  ease,  the  delicacy  and  certainty  with 
which  he  makes  his  points,  are  de}ightful. 
And  it  is  scarce  believable  that  an  actress 
who  was  so  atrocious  as  was  Mary  Moore 
in  “David  Garrick,”  should  be  so  deliciously 
amusing  as  the  silly,  vain,  self-centred  Mrs. 
Gorringe. 

Ever  so  many  people  believe  that  N.  C. 
Goodwin  is  the  b^t  actor  on  the  American 
stage;  within  hb  range,  which  is  not  re¬ 
stricted,  this  is  probably  true.  I  know  of 
no  player  who  can  fill  in  a  picture  so  com¬ 
pletely,  so  admirably.  Were  he  not  such  a 
consummate  "actor  he  could  scarcely  succeed 
so  well  as  he  does  in  “The  Usurper,”  for  the 
play  is  almost  straight  melodrama,  and  Mr, 
Goodwin  is  certainly  not  a  melodramatic 
actor.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  good  melodrama, 
with  exciting  situations  skilfully  handled. 


James  K.  Hackett  has  a  lovely  play,  “The 
Fortunes  of  the  King” — just  the  dearest, 
sweetest  play;  in  it  for  as  much  as  five  min¬ 
utes  he  takes  the  part  of  Charles  Stuart,  who 
became  Charles  II.  of  England.  After  that 
he  is  merely  Mr.  Hackett  in  perfect-fitting 
tights  and  a  sword,  with  his  own  captivating 
smile,  his  four  expressions  of  countenance, 
in  the  usual  Hackett  disguise,  of  course.  He 
makes  love  with  the  true  Hackett  fer\’or, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  horrid  old  Iron¬ 
sides  and  things  want  to  kill  him.  And 
when  his  lady-love  is  in  danger  of  being 
kissed,  he  gallantly  comes  forth  from  the 
conveniently  hollow  tree  in  which  he  is  hid¬ 
ing,  and  risks  his  precious,  princely  neck. 
When  he  is  cornered  by  his  enemies,  he  out¬ 
wits  them  in  the  cutest  way,  exuding  noble, 
gooey  sentiments  as  he  rolls  his  eyes.  He 
is  simply  dear  in  “The  Fortunes  of  the  King.” 
With  a  self-denial  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
praiseworthy,  Mr.  Hackett’s  stage  homicidal 
mania  is  restricted  to  one  victim,  although 
there  is  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  steel  about 
him. 

“The  Fortunes  of  the  King”  is  by  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Doremus  and  Leonidas  Wester\’elt, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  butcher  his-, 
tory  to  make  a  Hackett  holiday  is  amazing 
for  to  see.  But  it  is  a  love  of  a  play,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Hackett’s  most  enthusiastic 
and  profitable  admirers. 

Annie  Russell  has  the  most  evil  fortunes 
with  plays  of  late.  Her  “Brother  Jacques” 
is  dull  and  stupid  in  its  English  form,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  in  the  original  French. 
There  is  no  actress  who  approaches  Miss 
Russell  in  certain  roles,  but  she  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  versatility,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  fit  plays  to  her.  Joseph  W'heelock, 
Jr.,  made  the  most  of  a  poor  part.  He  has 
a  faculty  for  making  little  bits  stand  out. 
Ever  since  he  played  the  jockey  in  “Lord 
and  Lady  Algy  ”  theatre-goers  have  felt  that 
he  has  had  too  little  opportunity.  His  chance 
is  coming,  for  George  Ade  is  w'riting  a  comr 
edy  for  him  to  star  in. 

Genevieve  Greville  Haines,  who  wrote 
“Hearts  Aflame,”  has  made  a  Spanish  com¬ 
edy  for  her  husband  to  star  in,  which  she  calls' 
“Once  Upon  a  Time.”  The  first  half  of  the 
play  is  delightfully  humorous,  and  it  is  all 
excellently  written,  but  the  latter  part  has.  de¬ 
vices  too  theatric  to  be  convincing.  Robert 
T.  Haines  is  one  of  the  best  leading  men  on 
the  stage.  After  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  he  studied  law,  but 
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this  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  footlights. 
His  early  training  was  under  Thomas  W. 
Keene,  James  O’Neil,  Daniel  Bandmann, 
and  other  stars  who  played  Shakespeare.  He 
first  ap|)eared  in  New  York  in  “  Borderside,” 
a  pby  which  failed  utterly,  then  he  became 
the  leading  man  of  “  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,”  in  which  Viola  Allen  starred.  After¬ 
ward  he  was  Mrs.  Fiske’s  leading  man,  scor¬ 
ing  es|)ecially  in  “A  Bit  of  Old  CheLsea.” 
Subsequently  he  had  the  same  position  with 
Blanche  Bates  in  “The  Darling  of  the  Gods” 
during  its  long  New  York  run. 

If  the  com^y,  “Commonsen.se  Brackett,” 
were,  as  a  whole,  as  good  as  Richard  Golden 
in  the  title-part,  it  would  l>e  a  remarkable 
play,  for  that  versatile  fun-maker  has  done 
nothing  l)etter  in  the  long  career  in  which  he 
has  |)laye<l  more  than  two  hundred  impor¬ 
tant  r61es.  He  is  a  Maine  Irishman,  and  he 
left  his  native  State  during  the  Civil  War  to 
enter  the  Naval  Academy  at  .\nnapolis. 
.After  his  first  examination  he  left  the  acad¬ 
emy  to  Join  a  circus,  where  he  was  a  drummer, 
a  side-show  barker,  and  a  clown.  From  the 
sawdust  ring  he  drifted  on  to  the  min.strel 
stage.  He  became  a  variety  actor  in  1869, 
and  then  a  legitimate  one.  In  1875  Golden 
and  Henr)-  C.  Dixey  formed  a  partnership, 
and  a  year  later  they  did  the  celebrated  heifer 
dance  in  “Evangeline,”  Golden  creating, 
as  well,  the  part  of  the  Irish  policeman  in 
the  show.  Later  he  succeeded  N.  C.  Good¬ 
win  as  Le  Blanc.  He  created  Usuf  in  “  The 
Corsair,”  W.  H.  Crane  being  the  Brabanto, 
and  Kliza  Wethersby,  who  was  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
first  wife,  being  the  Conrad.  After  this  Mr. 
(iolden  joined  Rice’s  Surprise  Party,  famous 
for  its  fun-makers,  and  there  followed  years 
in  o|)era  bouffe  and  in  the  Gilbert  &  SuUivan 
o|)eras,  for  in  those  days  a  comic  success  or 
two  did  not  make  a. star.  “Old  Jed  Prouty,” 
in  which  Mr.  Golden  starred  for  years,  was 
first  pbyed  as  a  half-hour  sketch  in  1870. 
He  produced  it  as  a  pby  in  1889,  and  it 
made  him  comfortably  rich. 

In  the  Casino,  the  scene  of  her  greatest 
triumphs,  Lillian  Ru.ssell  returned  to  comic 
o|)era  with  a  musical  version  of  “The  School 
for  Scandal,”  called  “Lady  Teazle.”  She 
never  looked  more  beautiful,  and  her  friends 
declared  that  she  never  sang  better  in  her 
life,  again  emphasizing  that  constantly  re¬ 
iterated  observation  that  she  has  the  secret 
of  eternal  youth.  “  Lady  Teazle  ”  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  entertainment,  lavishly  staged  and  cos¬ 
tumed.  It  follows  the  original  comedy  so 


closely  that  there  is  no  bck  of  humor,  the 
lyrics  are  the  best  that  have  been  heard  in 
years,  and  there  is  no  comedian  to  cavort 
frantically  and  flood  the  stage  with  sbng. 
The  company  is  amazingly  good.  W.  T. 
Carleton,  who  was  a  great  Ca.sino  favorite 
himself  in  the  old  days,  and  who  pbyed 
“Nanon”  so  many  times  that  he  lost  count, 
is  Sir  Peter.  After  an  illness  of  months,  Van 
Rensselaer  Wheeler  returned  to  the  stage  to 
give  a  delightful  performance  of  Sir  Charles 
Surface  and  to  sing  splendidly.  Stanley 
Hawkins  as  Joseph  Surface  surprised  even 
his  greatest  admirers  by  the  improvement  in 
his  acting  and  his  singing.  He  is  a  Brown 
University  man  who  was  in  business  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  was  the  star  singer  in  the  Boston 
Cadets,  when  he  was  forced  on  the  profes¬ 
sional  stage  by  the  offer  of  a  sabiy*  which  he 
felt  he  could  not  afford  to  refuse. 

That  Fritzi  Scheff  would  shine  brilliantly 
in  “Fatinitza”  was  a  foregone  conclusion  the 
moment  her  name  was  as.sociated  with  the 
«)pera,  and  indeed  she  never  looked  more 
captivating  nor  sang  better.  It  was  the  opera 
itself,  however,  that  chiefly  scored.  Many 
years  have  pas.sed  since  it  has  been  seen  in 
this  countr\',  and,  in  comparison,  its  modern 
successors  are  pitifully  cheap  and  tawdry. 
Franz  von  Supp^  wrote  real  music,  whose 
rich  beauty  and  swinging  melody  flow  along 
in  chorus,  solo,  and  concerted  numbers. 
.\|>art  from  Mi.ss  Scheff,  the  company  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  music,  although  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  cast  struggled  with  sincere  energy. 
Many  years  ago  that  greatest  of  comic -opera 
organizations,  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  were  wont  to  present  “Fatinitza,” 
with  the  great  Mathilde  Phillips  in  the  title- 
r61e,  MjTon  VV.  Whitney  as  General  Kantchu- 
koff,  Marie  Stone  as  Lydia,  W.  H.  Barna- 
bee  as  Izet  Pasha,  Tom  Karl  as  Julian 
Sinclair,  and  George  Frothingham  as  Ser¬ 
geant  Steipann. 

Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  comes  from  Engbnd  to 
star  in  a  round  of  pbys,  beginning  with  “The 
Prince  Consort.”  Miss  Jeffreys  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  the  English  stage.  She 
began  in  comedy,  witl\  Charles  Wyndham, 
in  the  Criterion  Theatre,  thence  she  went  to 
the  Adelphi  to  appear  in  melodrama,  where 
her  admirable  acting  gained  her  the  pbce  of 
leading  bdy  with  Exlward  Terry.  Two  years 
under  John  Hare  at  the  Garrick,  and  as  long 
a  term  with  George  Alexander  followed,  and 
then  she  became  the  leading  woman  of  the 
Haymarket. 


TKe  Fame  of  Don  Esteban 

A  Story  of  the  Pampas 


By  WILLIAM  BULFIN 
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1WAS  on  the  race-course  when  it  haj)- 
pened,  my  friend,  and  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I  am  fifty  years  of  age  and  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  have  never  .seen  anything  like  it. 
You  who  can  read  may  have  knowledge  of 
stranger  things  set  down  in  books;  but  a  pioor 
gaucho  like  me  can  only  speak  of  the  things 
he  has  seen;  and  this  thing  of  which  I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  true  history'  left  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  seAor,  that  was  bar¬ 
barous — just  barbarous! 

Yes,  indeed,  seUor.  When  a  cousin  of 
mine  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me  that  it 
had  been  arranged  to  run  a  race  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  in  Moreno,  lietween  Don  Este¬ 
ban  Pardo’s  Gray  and  the  Chestnut  from 
Ramallo,  I  said  at  once  that  the  stakes  would 
go  to  the  Gray. 

“QuUn  sabef"  remarked  my  cousin,  who 
was  very  jeering  in  his  manner,  “  perhaps  you 
are  over-sure  of  that,  eh?” 

“  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  the  sun  has  risen 
this  morning,”  I  said  firmly. 

“  Well,  I  am  not,”  he  went  on;  “  this  Chest¬ 
nut  has  shown  his  tail  to  many  a  good  horse 
in  his  time  and  he  is  of  a  famous  breed.  Do 
you  know  him?” 

“  I  do  not  know  him,”  I  said,  “  and  I  do  not 
want  to  know  him,  for  I  know  that  if  he  were 
quicker  than  the  wind  he  would  have  no 
chance  of  the  race,  so  long  as  it  is  run  in  Mo¬ 
reno.” 

‘‘But  w’hy?”  he  asked,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  in  his  obstinate  w’ay,  being  a  man 
who  is  very  fond  of  his  own  opinion. 

“  Because,”  I  said — speaking  for  his  good, 
as  he  was  my  relation — “the  race  is  decided 
already.  You  have  asked  me  if  I  know  the 
Chestnut;  I  ask  you  if  you  know  Don  Es¬ 
teban  Pardo  ?”  For  my  cousin  was  from  the 
Ramallo  district,  you  understand. 

“  No,  ”  he  sneered,  “  I  have  not  the  pleasure 


of  the  individual’s  acquaintance.  Who  is  he, 
anyhow  ?  ” 

“Who,  indeed!”  I  said.  “This  Don  Es¬ 
teban  is  not  an  individual,  see?  He  is  a  per¬ 
sonage.  He  has  all  Moreno  under  his  thumb 
and  can  do  as  he  pleases.  The  Intendant  is 
his  brother-in-la w’ ;  the  Judge  is  his  cousin; 
the  Commis.sary  of  Police  is  his  nephew;  most 
of  the  policemen  are  his  godchildren.  It  was 
he  who  appointed  them  all,  and  he  could  turn 
them  inside  out  to-morrow.  Figure  it  to  your- 
.self,  then,  the  cinch  he  has,  and  if  a  stranger 
has  any  chance  of  getting  the  pull  on  him!” 

“  Oh,  the  cinch  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,” 
laughed  this  obstinate  cou.sin  of  mine,  “but,” 
.says  he,  “perhaps  your  Don  Esteban  will 
overwork  it  some  day.  Let  me  tell  you,  this 
man  who  owns  the  Chestnut  is  tough  and 
slick.  He  has  nothing  to  learn  from  your 
great  Don  Esteban  Pardo  about  the  making 
of  a  race;  and  he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  every  way.” 

*^Perjectamenk!”  I  said,  “have  it  so;  your 
friend  may  own  the  best  horse  in  the  country 
and  he  may  be  a  very  smart  inan.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  am  going  to  bet  on  the  Gray.” 

And  I  did,  too — bet  to  my  very  shirt,  as  we 
say,  when  the  race  came  off,  and  would  have 
bet  more  if  I  had  had  it.  I  will  confess  to  you, 
all  the  same,  that  from  the  moment  I  set  my 
eyes  on  the  Chestnut  I  knew  he  was  a  better 
horse  than  the  Gray.  But  you  see  it  was  not 
on  the  Gray  that  the  gauchos  of  Moreno  were 
betting.  We  were  betting  on  Don  Esteban. 
We  were  sure  he  would  pocket  the  stakes,  even 
if  he  had  nothing  to  run  against  the  Ramallo 
horse  but  a  lame  mule.  We  knew  that  there 
was  no  man  in  the  district  who  would  dare  to 
give  the  race  against  him,  and  that  he  w'ould 
appdnt  men  to  be  judges  of  the  course  who 
would  decide  in  his  favor,  no  matter  what  took 
place.  Oh,  it  was  tremendous,  the  blind  faith 
we  had  in  him! 

And  no  wonder.  He  was  a  very  famous 
man  in  Moreno,  was  Don  Esteban.  He  had 
been  famous  for  years.  You  can  judge  of  the 
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“IF  HF,  WERF.  QUICKER  THAN  THE  WIND  HE 
WOUUU  HAVE  NO  CHANCE  OF  THE  RACE." 


fame  that  was  his  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
was  no  one  there  to  question  his  word  or  will. 
VVe  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  treading 
on  the  tail  of  the  wickedest  tiger  in  the  Chaco 
as  of  bearding  Don  Esteban.  The  tales 
which  were  told  of  the  feats  he  had  done  with 
the  knife  were  awful.  We  u.sed  to  listen  to 
them  with  pride,  for,  mind  you,  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  belong  to  the  same  place  as  a  famous 
man  like  Don  Esteban.  VVe  used  to  have 
great  discussions,  too,  about  his  most  bloody 
single-handed  fight.  Some  of  us  held  that  it 
had  taken  place  in  Navarro,  others  said  that 
it  had  been  fought  in  Chacabuco,  and  there 
were  a  few  who  used  to  say  that  it  had  come 
off  in  Chivilcoy.  Nor  could  we  agree  about 
the  number  of  men  that  had  fallen  to  Don 
Esteban’s  fatal  knife  in  that  terrible  fray. 
Some  said  it  was  four,  others  five,  others  that 
four  had  been  killed  and  two  left  for  dead, 
and  so  on.  It  always  remained  a  mystery, 
for  Don  Esteban  himself  would  never  speak 
of  it.  Once,  I  remember,  we  were  discussing 
it  at  a  wake  which  was  held  over  an  aunt  of 
mine;  and,  as  usual,  we  could  not  agree  about 
it,  so  behold  if  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been 
making  a  little  too  free  with  the  gin  does  not 
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slap  his  knee  and  say:  “Carajul  Don  Es¬ 
teban  is  here  to-m*ght  and  I’ll  ask  him.” 

Before  we  could  prevent  him  he  went  over  . 
to  where  Don  Esteban  was  sitting,  and  say^ 
he:  “With  your  permis.sion,  Don  Elsteban, 

I  would  ask  you  to  do  us  the  favor  of  settling 
a  certain  question  that  is  always  rising  up 
amongst  us.” 

Don  Esteban  said  nothing  for  a  while. 
That  w'as  a  way  he  had,  eh  ?  He  was  a  very 
formal,  solemn,  silent  man,  and  slow  of 
speech.  He  would  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
seAor,  and  ltx)k  at  the  ground  and  think  over 
a  thing  until  you  would  listen  to  hear  the 
wheels  of  wisdom  whizzing  and  buzzing  in¬ 
side  his  head  under  the  strain  he  was  putting 
on  the  machineiy.  It  was  only  an  impres.sion, 
of  course,  and  it  came  over  you  like  I  know 
not  what,  and  you  felt — pticha  ! — my  friend, 
you  felt  such  a  confidence  in  that  man,  and  a 
respect  for  him,  and  a  fear  of  him,  that  it  was 
a  thing  perfectly  tremendous  how  he  domi¬ 
nated  you. 

Well,  senor,  after  he  had  studied  the  floor 
for  a  minute  or  so,  while  a  silence  that  you 
could  cut  with  a  knife  came  on  the  house,  he 
asked  what  question  they  wanted  him  to  settle, 
and  when  he  heard  what  it  was  he  raised  up  his 
face,  which  generally  reminded  you  of  a  tomb¬ 
stone,  so  long  was  it,  and  so  gloomy,  and  so 
cold  !  and  he  l(X)ked  darkly  at  the  venture¬ 
some  youth  who  stood  before  him,  and  said 
in  that  deep  voice  of  his  which  at  times 
.sounded  as  if  it  were  climbing  slowly  out  of  a 
well : 

“There  are  things  forced  upon  people, 
.sometimes  in  this  life,  young  man,  which  they 
do  not  willingly  recall.  Tell  me,  if  thou  hast 
ever  heard  me  speak  of  having  fought  and 
slain?” 

“Truly,  never,  Don  Esteban,”  said  the 
other,  and  he  told  us  afterward  how  he  felt, 
the  gin  dying  within  him  as  he  stood  there  be¬ 
fore  all  the  people,  in  the  waiting  silence  that 
followed,  with  Don  Esteban’s  terrible  gaze 
ufx)n  him. 

“  For  the  deeds  I  have  done,”  said  Don  Es¬ 
teban  at  length,  “  I  shall  have  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  one  day,  but  not  to  thee,  youth,”  and 
he  waved  his  hand  carelessly,  as  if  to  say: 
“  You  may  go  now,  if  you  think  you  have  had 
enough.” 

But  the  races,  no?  Ah,  it  was  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  people,  that.  They  were  there  in 
thousands,  senor,  from  .Moreno  and  the 
neighboring  districts;  and  it  called  the  atten¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  Ramalleros  that  rode  down 
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to  see  their  Chestnut  run.  My  cousin  was 
there,  too,  and  when  the  two  horses  were  led 
out  on  the  course  he  reined  in  alongside  me 
and  asked  quietly: 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  Chestnut 
now?” 

“What  I  thought  the  other  day,”  I  said 
shortly,  tor  I  was  disgusted  to  note  by  the  way 
he  spoke  that  he  was  still  full  of  the  notion 
that  the  Chestnut  would  win. 

“  But  do  you  not  see,”  he  went  on  in  his 
plaWul  tone,  “that  the  Chestnut  is  the  horse 
of  the  day,  and  that,  point  for  jxiint,  he  out- 
clas.ses  your  Gray?” 

I  had  already  seen  it,  but  I  wouM  not  own 
it  to  him.  All  I  said  was  this:  “  Does  the 
best  horse  always  win?” 

“  He  will  win  to-day  or  there  will  be  blood- 
clots  on  the  sun,”  was  the  answer,  and  it  came 
rolling  out  of  him  on  an  oath  hot  enough  to 
roast  a  side  of  mutton. 

I  saw  then  that  there  was  trouble  in  the 
win'd,  but  I  said  nothing.  There  is  no  use  in 
giving  advice  to  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  .stick  to  his  own  opinion. 

“  Don’t  look  so  sour  over  it,”  he  said  with  a 
laugh ;  “  I  want  to  see  you  in  good  humor,  for  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you — and  a  big  one.” 

“  It  is  granted,”  said  I  cheerily  enough;  glad 
that  there  was  something  in  which  I  might  be 
of  use  to  him.  “  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“Well,”  he  said,  and  the  reckless  swagger 
faded  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  “  I  may  get 
knocked  over  to-day  if  there  is  a  flare-up; 
and  I  don’t  want  to  be  buried  here.  If  I  go 
under,  I  want  you  to  take  all  that  is  left  of  me 
home  to  Ramallo.”  • 

“  But,  carambal"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  hold  of  my  thoughts  again  after  the  scat¬ 
tering  he  had  given  them  by  his  request, 
“  what  need  have  you  to  get  into  any  dust  that 
may  be  kicked  up  ?  Why  not  keep  out  of  it  ?  ” 

“Can’t  help  it,”  he  said;  “if  it  is  raised  at 
all,  it  will  be  kicked  up  by  me.  You  see,  I  am 
riding  the  Chestnut.  It  is  a  secret  as  yet,  but 
it  will  be  all  over  the  course  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“  You,  the  rider  of  the  Chestnut !  ”  I  cried  in 
sorrow  and  surprise. 

“Oh,  and  then?”  he  asked  lightly,  “why 
not?  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  for  one  of 
our  name  to  ride  a  race,  \vill  it?  But  say, 
won’t  you  do  what  I  ask?  Promise  me.” 

My  word  of  honor,  but  I  was  sorry  for  him, 
and  I  promised  him  with  a  heavy  heart,  be¬ 
cause  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  for  whom  a 
red  grave  was  open.  I  tried  to  say  a  few 
words  of  caution  to  him  about  Don  Esteban’s 


rider,  a  wicked  devil  who  went  under  the  nick¬ 
name  of  “  the  ScorjMon,”  but  with  a  careless 
toss  of  the  head  he  cut  me  short. 

“Oh,  I  know  all  about  ‘the  Scorpion,’  as 
you  call  him,”  he  said.  “A  dangerous  animal, 
I  am  told — jostles,  trips,  strikes,  and  tries  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  on  every  man  who  rides 
against  him.  That  is  exactly  why  I  was 
asked  to  run  the  Chestnut.” 

“Well,  G(xl  send  you  safe  out  of  it,”  I 
said,  trying  to  speak  to  him  hopefully. 

“  Amen,”  he  an.sw’ered,  laughing  gayly  as  he 
left  me.  My  heart  w’as  sore  for  him,  and  I 
was  angered  at  the  obstinate  way  in  which  he 
had  discarded  all  my  warnings.  But  still  I 
rode  into  the  crowd  and  put  all  the  money  I 
had  left  on  the  Gray.  I  was  lietting  against 
my  cousin,  of  course,  but  what  would  you? 


DON  ESTEBAN 


When  you  put  money  on  a  horse  it  is  not  a 
question  of  friendship  or  enmity,  love  or  hate: 
you  bet  to  win. 

There  was  a  flutter  in  the  crowd,  I  can  tell 
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you,  at  the  top  of  the  course,  when  my  cousin, 
bareheaded  and  stripped  to  his  soclu,  draw¬ 
ers,  and  singlet,  with  a  whip  hanging  by  the 
finger-loop  on  each  wrist,  walked  up  to  the 
Chestnut,  took  the  reins,  vaulted  on  horse¬ 
back  and  wheeled  round  at  the  starting-line.* 
Don  E.steban  said  nothing,  being  a  man  of 
very  few  words  at  any  time;  and  as  for  his 
face,  you  never  saw  much  more  expression 
upon  it  than  upon  the  end  wall  of  a  house. 


pany,  and  it  would  delight  me  to  stay  with  you 
for  another  while  if  I  had  not  to  keep  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  But  perhaps  I  can  prevail  on 
you  to  escort  me  part  of  the  way  home.” 
And  he  walked  the  Chestnut  down  the  course. 

“I’ll  go  and  tell  them  that  you  are  coming, 
which  will  be  better,”  said  “the  Scorpion,” 
laying  the  Gray  close  alongside. 

They  made  dozens  of  false  starts  during  the 
next  hour,  for  “the  Scorpion’s”  game  was  to 


HE  AIMED  A  SMASHING  BLOW  AT  “THE  SCORPIONS"  KNEE-CAP. 


But  “the  Scorpion”  showed  clearly  enough 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  you  could 
see  that  he  w’as  displeased.  He  had  been  ex- 
jwcting  another  man — and  a  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

“  Haven’t  vou  made  a  mistake,  young¬ 
ster?”  he  said  with  a  cross-eyed  leer  to  my 
cousin.  “This  is  not  going  to  be  a  gallop 
after  ewes  and  lambs,  you  know.  It  is  going 
to  l)e  a  race.” 

“It  all  depends,”  said  my  cousin,  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  flatterer  himself,  “on  whether  you 
have  not  made  a  mistake  yourself.  Are  you 
sure  that  it  is  not  a  brood  mare  you  are  riding  ? 
I  ask  you  this,  senor,  because  my  orders  are  to 
ride  against  a  horse.” 

They  refreshed  each  other  with  little  com¬ 
pliments  like  that  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
my  cousin  said:  “You  are  real  pleasant  com- 


•  \  gaucho  horse-race  is  a  flat  race,  run  in  the  open  camp. 
I'he  jockeys  ride  without  saddles,  and  stripped  of  most  of  thmr 
clothing  The  course  varies  in  len«h  from  three  to  twenty 
I'mat/nts.  A  i  tuitfra  is  150  yards. — W.  B, 


tire  out  the  Ramallero  horse  or  madden  him 
before  the  race  began.  Not  a  hair  was 
turned  on  the  Chestnut,  how’ever,  although 
the  Gray  w’as  in  a  lather.  My  cousin’s  face 
was  broad  with  a  smile,  and  the  face  of  “the 
Scorpion”  was  long  with  anger.  You  know 
the  gaucho  .saying — “going  out  to  steal  wool 
and  coming  home  shorn” — that  was  the  case 
with  “the  Scorpion”  so  far;  and  only  he  was 
sure  of  the  race  he  would  have  given  voice  to 
the  rage  that  was  in  him. 

“Send  them  off!  Send  them  off!”  shouted 
the  crowd  impatiently,  “it  is  a  race  we  want 
for  our  money  and  not  a  useless  canter.  Let 
them  go!” 

“You  must  tr>’  to  get  them  away,  Caballe¬ 
ros  ;  time  is  flying,”  said  the  starter  in  polite 
remonstrance.  He  was  in  despair,  after  an 
hour’s  patient  watchfulness,  of  being  able  to 
favor  Don  Esteban’s  horse  in  the  start.  The 
rider  from  Ramallo  was  taking  care  of  every¬ 
thing. 
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“Let  us  go,”  said  my  cousin  to  “the  Scor¬ 
pion.”  “  I  fear  you  have  caught  cold  with  all 
this  fooling  and  a  little  gallop  will  warm  you 
up.” 

“Come  on,  then!”  shouted  “the  Scorpion,” 
tightening  the  reins  and  striking  the  Gray 
sharply  under  the  jaw,  making  him  rear 
straight  up.  The  Chestnut  was  a  good  deal 
rattled  by  this  ruse  and  plunged  wildly,  but 
my  cousin  sat  him  like  a  veteran  and  steadied 
him  again  verj'  quickly.  Still,  when  the  two 
horses  ranged  up  side  by  side  once  more, 
they  were  quivering  from  counter  to  fetlock, 
an(l  they  waltzed  over  the  ground  toward  the 
line,  nose  to  nose,  facing  each  other,  looking 
each  other  in  the  eye  like  fighting  men,  point¬ 
ing  their  ears  at  each  other,  and  straining  on 
the  bits. 

“Go!”  shouted  the  starter  at  last,  as  he 
dropped  the  flag.  The  whips  came  down  in 
the  one  stroke  and  the  two  horses  plunged 
over  the  line  on  the  one  lightning  stride. 
“The  Scorpion”  was  barefooted,  and  as  soon 
as  the  race  began  he  reached  over,  caught 
the  upper  joint  of  the  Chestnut’s  foreleg  be¬ 
tween  his  toes,  just  below  the  shoulder,  and 
jammed  home  his  foot  with  all  his  strength. 
It  is  a  trick  that  can  only  be  played  by  a  splen¬ 
did  rider,  and  when  it  is  a  success  it  will  lame 
a  horse  or  trip  him.  My  cousin  knew  all 
about  it,  so  he  slipped  his  right-hand  whip 
from  his  wrist,  catching  it  by  the  lash.  He 
aimed  a  smashing  blow  at  “the  Scorpion’s” 
knee-cap,  but  the  speed  was  too  great  for  ac¬ 
curate  hitting,  and  instead  of  catching  the 
knee,  the  heavy,  hide-covere<l  handle  of  twist¬ 
ed  wire  fell  on  the  thigh.  It  was  enough  to 
make  “the  Scorpion”  take  his  foot  from  the 
Chestnut’s  foreleg,  but  not  enough  to  dispose 
of  him.  He  had  secured  a  slight  advantage 
by  his  tripping  and  was  leading  by  half  a  neck. 
He  now  threw  his  Gray  in  with  a  powerful 
jerk  against  the  Chestnut’s  shoulder  and 
locked  him  in  a  running  jostle.  We  More- 
neros  cheered,  for  well  we  knew  that  unless 
the  other  rider  could  free  the  Chestnut  from 
the  weight  and  grip  of  the  Gray’s  shoulder, 
the  race  was  ours.  They  were  more  than  half 
over  the  course  by  this  time,  as  it  was  only 
five  cuadras  in  length ;  and  we  of  Moreno  were 
that  sure  of  the  victor)',  as  you  might  say,  that 
we  could  feel  the  money  in  our  pockets.  And 
we  cheered  more  and  more  for  the  Gray  and 
for  Don  Elsteban.  I  do  not  say  it  was  fair. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  was  the  way  to  win 
against  a  better  horse.  It  was  good  enough 
for  Don  Esteban,  and  what  was  good  enough 


for  him  was  good  enough  for  us.  Suddenly, 
however — like  the  flash  of  a  knife  in  the  sun — 
when  they  were  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  finish,  my  cousin  stooped,  caught  “the 
Scorpion  ”  by  the  heel,  and  jerked  him  out  of 
his  seat.^  It  would  have  bwn  death  to  nine 
riders  out  of  ten,  but  “  the  Scorpion  ”  was  the 
tenth  man  and  he  saved  his  life  by  his  horse¬ 
manship.  Holding  on  by  his  knee  to  the 
Gray’s  withers  and  clinging  to  the  mane  by 
his  right  hand,  he  slashed  my  cousin  on  the 
arm  and  head  with  his  left  and  freed  his  foot. 
He  wriggled  into  his  seat  again  in  a  wink  of 
your  eye,  screeching  like  a  demon  in  a  fit,  and 
whipping  madly  to  recover  the  advantage  he 
had  lost  in  saving  himself  from  being  un¬ 
horsed.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Chestnut 
had  got  clear  at  last  from  the  Gray’s  shoulder 
and  was  already  leading.  He  threw  himself 
forward  like  a  spear  in  the  final  rush,  and, 
amidst  the  wild  cheers  of  the  Ramalleros,  he 
streaked  over  the  winning  line,  half  a  length 
ahead. 

Still,  of  course,  the  race  was  given  to  Don 
Esteban’s  horse,  as  ever)’  sensible  person  in 
Moreno  knew  would  be  the  case.  While  the 
Ramalleros  were  yet  waWng  their  hats  and 
cheering  for  the  Chestnut  and  his  rider,  it 
was  announced  that'the  judges  had  decided 
in  favor  of  Don  Esteban’s  Gray.  Then  you 
may  be  certain  there  was  Troy!  Such  shout¬ 
ing,  and  protesting,  and  swearing,  and  gen¬ 
eral  fandango  you  never  witnessed!  The 
jK)licemen  drew  their  revolvers  and  formed  a 
ring  around  the  judges.  The  Ramalleros 
grouped  themselves  around  the  Chestnut, 
demanding  justice  and  vowing  vengeance.  I 
saw  the  owner  of  the  Chestnut  and  my  cousin 
exchange  a  few  words,  and  then  my  cousin 
dismounted  and,  opening  a  way  for  himself 
through  the  crowd,  walked  straight  to  where 
Don  Esteban  was  standing  near  the  winning 
line,  in  the  middle  of  a  mob  of  cheering 
Moreneros,  solemnly  caressing  the  Gray. 
My  cousin  stood  before  him,  whip  in  hand, 
waiting  until  there  was  a  lull  in  the  cheering, 
and  then  he  asked: 

“You  who  have  the  name  of  Don  Esteban 
and  are  the  Raw-Head-and-Bloody-Bones  of 
the  Moreno  district,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
this  scandal  ?  ” 

My  heart  went  down  to  my  very  spurs.  I 
told  myself  he  was  mad,  and  that  he  was  rush¬ 
ing  on  his  fate.  As  for  Don  Esteban,  he  gave 
him  such  a  look! — a  long,  heavy  look,  and  I 
hoped  my  cousin  would  take  warning  by  it. 
But  he  was  past  hoping  for. 


HE  THREW  HIS  URAV  WITH  A  POWERFUL  J 

“  I  want  an  answer,”  he  insisted.  “  I  want 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  those  swindling  judges !  ” 

I  blessed  the  forbearance  of  Don  Esteban, 
who  remained  calm,  although  his  eyebrows 
t)egan  to  go  up  and  down  slowly,  which  was  a 
w’ay  he  had  when  his  feelings  were  hurt.  He 
put  his  head  on  one  side  and  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  spread  out  his  hands,  which  meant,  of 
course,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say.  But  my 
cousin  w’as  not  half  satisfied  yet. 

“That  is  no  answer,”  he  cried,  stamping 
his  foot ;  “  I  will  take  none  of  your  shrugs  or 
your  shuffles.  Use  your  tongue,  if  you  are  a 
man.” 

“Dios  miol”  I  thought.  “He  has  done  for 
him^lf  now!  He  is  a  corpse.  He  will  be  all 
broken  up,  and  the  pieces  will  be  blue-mould¬ 
ing  for  burial  before  I  can  collect  half  of  them 
for  removal  to  Ramallo,  as  I  promised.” 


ERK  AGAINST  THE  UHESTNUTS  SHOULDER. 

But  Don  Esteban  did  not  kill  him.  He 
merely  looked  him  over  from  head  to  heel, 
and  then  he  turned  to  the  crowd  and  asked: 
“Has  this  man  no  friends  to  tell  him  that  he 
is  acting  foolishly  ?  ” 

The  Ramalleros  cheered,  and  cried  out  that 
he  had  plenty  of  friends  who  would  stand  by 
him ;  and  the  Moreneros  gave  counter-cheers, 
and  a  few  dozen  of  them  crowded  in,  yelling 
threats  and  insults  at  the  man  who  had  dared 
to  question  Don  Esteban.  There  w’ould  have 
been  bloody  work  in  another  moment,  for  the 
Ramalleros  were  already  on  the  rush;  but  my 
cousin  put  up  his  hand  and  asked  leave  to 
speak  a  word. 

“■f  consider  myself  wronged,”  he  said, 
“because,  although  I  beat  the  rider  who  used 
foul  play  to  me  and  crossed  the  winning-line 
first,  the  race  has  been  given  against  me;  and 
you  all  know  it  is  only  a  coward  who  will  lie 
down  under  a  wrong.  Therefore,  I  have  one 
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favor  to  ask  of  you,  Ramalleros  and  More- 
neros,  and  it  is  that  you  look  at  this  affair  as 
one  in  which  I  have  first  claim — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  dollars  I  may  lose  or  win,  but  for 
the  sake  of  a  gaucho’s  honor.  I  ask  nothing 
from  this  man,”  pointing  to  Don  Esteban, 
“but  that  to  which  every’  neighbor’s  son  has  a 
right — fair  play  and  a  fair  answer  to  a  fair 
question.  He  is  everything  here  in  Moreno 
— he  has  law  and  lawyers  and  the  police  and 
all  authority  at  his  back — and  I  am  only  a 
|)oor  devil  and  a  stranger.  But,  man  to  man, 

I  have  asked  him  a  question,  and  I  want  an 
answer.” 

Par  Dies,  my  friend,  it  was  sturdy  speaking, 
yes!  Even  if  he  died  for  it  the  next  minute, 
no  one  could  deny  that,  in  certain  degree,  he 
had  reason ;  and  although  I  felt  that  the  mis¬ 
guided  lad  had  not  many  moments  to  live,  I 
was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  our  kinship,  that  he 
was  falling  as  a  gaucho  should.  The  cheer¬ 
ing  and  the  yelling  had  ceased  and  everybody 
turned  to  Don  Esteban,  who  was  studying  the 
ground,  and  drawing  crosses  in  the  dust  with 
his  boot-toe. 

“  Vamos,  Don  Esteban,”  said  my  cousin, 
“  you  have  the  word  now.  Speak !  ” 

Don  Esteban  looked  up,  and  his  eyebrows 
moved  twice  before  he  asked:  “What  do  you 
want  me  to  say?” 

“I  want  you  to  say  which  horse  won  the 
race,”  said  my  cousin. 

,  “  Mine,”  answered  Don  Esteban. 

“Then  you  lie!”  cried  my  cousin. 

“What  is  that  you  said ?”  asked  Don  Este¬ 
ban,  while  a  deep  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd 
and  a  shiver  ran  down  many  a  back. 

“  I  said  you  lied,”  answered  my  cousin  in  a 
still  louder  voice,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face,  “and  I  say  it  again.  Why?” 

“I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  of  your  words — 
that  was  all,”  said  Don  Esteban  very  quietly. 

“And  now  that  you  are  sure  !  called  you 
a  liar,”  said  my  cousin,  going  a  step  nearer  to 
him,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  alwut  it ?” 

“Nothing — oh,  nothing  at  all,  my  friend,” 
said  Don  Esteban,  edging  away  with  a  look 
which  was  full  of  myster}’. 

“Then  maybe  you  will  do  something  about 
this,  you  wooden  fraud!”  cried  my  cousin, 
bringing  down  his  whip-handle,  which  rattled 
on  Don  Esteban’s  skull  as  if  it  had  struck  the 
horn  of  a  cart-bullock.  Every  man  there  laid 
his  hand  on  his  knife-haft  and  leaped  back 
out  of  the  way  of  the  explosion  which  was  ex¬ 
pected.  But  there  was  no  earthquake;  none 
at  all-  For,  see:  What  do  you  think  our  ter¬ 


cousin  of  mine 
saw  him  take  it 
that  way,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  se- 
nor,  and  flogged 
him  as  you 
“YOU  \VIX>DK.'<  FRAUD!”  would  flog  a 
bucking  colt.  If 
we  had  not  seen  it,  we  could  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  it;  but  the  shame  of  his  defeat  was  there 
l>efore  our  eyes,  naked  to  all  the  world,  in  the 
blaze  of  the  pampa  sunshine.  The  truth  burst 
upon  us  like  a  thunder-clap.  Don  Esteban 
was  only  an  old  coward  after  all.  He  had 
been  imposing  ujx)n  us  for  years  and  years 
by  his  solemnity,  and  his  heavy  face,  and  his 
silent  ways,  and  his  fighting  fame.  A  fraud, 
senor — like  unto  the  puff  mushroom  which 
looks  so  creamy  and  luscious  and  fresh,  yet 
which  crumbles  into  rotten  powder  when  you 
pull  it.  He  was  a  nobody  in  Moreno  after 
that  day.  The  very  dogs  despised  him. 
And  to  think  of  the  fame  he  once  had ! 

Oh,  the  race,  is  it?  Yes,  the  judges  were 
corralled;  the  fall  of  Don  Esteban  terrified 
them;  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  it  run 
over  again.  The  Chestnut  won  by  thirty  yards. 


rible  Don  Esteban  did  ?  By  heaven,  senor, 
he  merely  took  up  his  hat  which  the  blow  had 
knocked  off!  Nothing  more  than  that ! 

La  Gran  Side!  You  may  well  be  surprised 
— so  were  we.  Never  rais^  even  a  finger  to 
punish  the  man  who 
had  insulted  and 
struck  him!  Just  took 
up  his  hat  and  began 
brushing  the  dust  off 
it  with  his  sleeve  as  he 
slunk  away  like  a 
kicked  dog!  And 
when  that  ferocious 
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EVERYBODY  knew  that  Miss  Melton’s  hands  were  as  hard 
/  as  a  man’s  hands,  and  eyerj’body  knew,  too,  that  her  heart 
was  as  hard  as  a  man’s  heart.  Mi.ss  Melton’s  own  hands  had 
bridged  the  gully  that  separated  her  land  from  the  county  road; 
Miss  Melton’s  own  hands  had  felled  the  giant  redwoods  that,  half 
burned  away,  threatened  her  barns  and  outbuildings.  It  was 
Miss  Melton,  too,  who  for  ten  years  had  defended  her  right  to 
block  up  a  thoroughfare  that  cut  off  a  steep  hill  on  the  county 
road;  it  was  Miss  Melton  who  had  answered  an  appeal  for  charity 
for  Steve  Duboce’s  widow  with  the  words  that  the  money  she 
paid  for  taxes  helped  to  run  the  jjoorhouse;  that  she  didn’t  see 
why  she  should  contribute  any  more  to  the  support  of  people 
who  ought  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  if  they  couldn’t  look  out  for 
themselves. 

All  this  is  to  show  what  the  world  knew  about  Miss  Melton. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  alxjut  something  that  the  world  did  not 
know.  Perhaps,  though,  it  would  have  been  well  to  liegin  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Miss  Melton  was  a  woman  who  had  seen  forty- winters 
follow  forty  summers;  a  woman  who  had  taken  up  a  government 
grant  on  the  lower  foot-hilLs  of  the  coast  range;  a  woman  who 
had  slaved  and  toiled  for  the  barest  pittance  that  a  niggard  nature 
ever  vouchsafed  to  one  of  its  votaries ;  a  woman  who  lived  all  alone 
on  her  quarter  section,  seeing  as  little  as  possible  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  giving  nothing  to  them,  receiving  nothing  from  them. 


For  forty-eight  hours  the  rain  had  been  coming  down  in  tor¬ 
rents.  The  bare  hill-sides  were  cut  into  deep-running  gullies,  the 
low  lands  were  lakes,  the  meadows  oozy  swamps.  Even  the 
sturdy  branches  of  the  redwoods  droopied  dolorously,  heavy  with 
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moisture.  Miss  Melton  had  been  working 
hard  all  through  the  morning,  opening  water¬ 
ways  here  to  safeguard  a  patch  of  orchard, 
damming  gullies  there  to  protect  her  chicken- 
yards,  cutting  off  broken  limbs  of  trees,  tying 
up  hanging  wisps  of  vine,  doing  the  work  of 
three  men.  At  noon,  if  she  had  known  how 
to  express  the  idea — possibly  if  there  had 
l)een  anyone  to  whom  she  could  express  it — 
she  would  have  said  that  she  was  tired.  In¬ 
stead,  she  told  herself  that  she  did  not  see 
anything  more  that  needed  to  be  done,  or,  at 
least,  that  there  was  nothing  more  that  could 
be  done  until  the  rain  stopped.  As  she  ate  her 
dinner — a  dried  herring,  a  piece  of  hardtack, 
and  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  unsweetened,  un¬ 
diluted  with  cream — she  remembered  that 
there  was  some  business  that  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  over  at  Mrs.  Platt’s  ranch.  The 
roads  would  be  impassable  for  old  Barney, 
her  white  horse,  but  there  was  a  trail  over 
the  hills  and  down  through  the  forest,  a  trail 
.some  four  miles  long.  The  distance  did  not 
enter  into  Miss  Melton’s  thoughts.  The 
storm  had  given  her  a  free  afternoon.  The 
business  was  important.  Therefore  she 
would  attend  to  it. 

She  was  admirably  costumed  for  the  ex- 
{)edition,  although  she  had  given  no  thought 
to  that  question,  either.  She  wore  high  boots, 
their  tops  out  of  sight  under  a  skirt  the  hem 
of  which  was  nearer  to  her  knees  than  to  her 
ankles.  A  man’s  reefer  coat  was  fastened 
across  her  broad,  flat  chest,  while  over  her 
eyes  was  pulled  the  brim  of  a  wide  felt  hat. 
All  of  her  garments  had  long  ago  resigned 
their  original  colors  to  the  elements  and  were 
<lull  and  gray  in  tone.  Her  liard,  brown 
hands  were  gloveless,  and  under  one  arm 
she  carried  a  rifle  with  careless  familiarity. 
There  were  deep  gullies  to  be  jumped,  fallen 
trees  to  be  clambered  over,  a  bog  to  lx*  crossed, 
a  stream  to  lie  forded,  but  none  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  deterred  Miss  Melton  from  carrying 
out  her  plan. 

Ill 

Mrs.  Platt’s  foreman  was  away  and  Mrs. 
Platt  had  to  be  interviewed  in  his  place. 
The  business  was  simple  and  quickly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  satisfaction  to  both  parties'.  Not 
until  Miss  Melton  rose  to  take  her  leave  did 
she  seem  to  notice  the  incongruity  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  midst  of  Mrs.  Platt’s  dainty 
surroundings. 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  my  coming  in  here 
in  this  shape.”  Miss  Melton’s  voice  was  low 


and  gentle,  but  rough  from  lack  of  use.  “I 
expected  to  see  Timothy,  and — well,  I  guess 
my  clothes  suit  the  weather,  anyway.  I  must 
be  going  along  or  I’ll  not  be  home  before 
dark.  It’s  a  rough  walk  through  the  woods 
after  a  storm  like  this.” 

“Couldn’t  you  stay  here  to-night?  I  wish 
you  would.  I’d  be  so  very  glad  to  have  you.” 
The  words  held  more  than  their  cdnven- 
tional  meaning,  for  into  Mrs.  Platt’s  miitd 
had  come  a  sudden  realization  that  this  un¬ 
couth  figure  before  her  was  a  woman,  a 
woman  fighting  her  way  through  a  hard 
world.  The  picture  of  the  solitarj'  figure 
.struggling  through  the  darkening  forest  ap¬ 
palled  her. 

“Oh,  no.  No,  by  no  means,”  began  Miss 
Melton,  with  a  sturdy  refusal  of  the  offered 
hospitality,  of  the  offered  sympathy;  but 
before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  Harold 
Platt,  who  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed, 
spoke : 

“My  cart’s  right  here  at  the  door.  Mater, 
and  I’m  going  to  drive  Miss  Melton  home — 
if  she’ll  let  me.” 

Harold  Platt  had  just  returner!  from  a  two 
years’  sojourn  in  the  vinelands  of  France, 
whither  he  had  gone  immediately  upon  the" 
conclusion  of  a  six  years’  course  in  a  New 
England  University.  To  him.  Miss  Melton 
was  little  more  than  a  memory  of  a  name; 
but  now,  when  the  name  appeared  before  him 
garbed  in  -feminine  attire,  an  unfeminine 
pathos  in  every  awkward  line,  he  greeted  it 
with  the  chivalrous  deference  that  had  won 
for  him  the  love  of  everj'  woman — six  years 
old  or  sixty — w’hom  he  had  ever  met. 

There  had  been  the  faintest  pause  before 
his  concluding  words,  “if  she’ll  let  me.” 

Miss  Melton  looked  at  him  in  frank  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Of  course  I’ll  not  let  you,”  she  answered 
bruskly.  “What  sense  would  there  be  in 
that?” 

“  I  pa.ssed  your  place  not  an  hour  ago  and 
the  road  is  in  fine  shape,”  he  urged.  “We 
could  be  there  in  half  an  hour.” 

“And  the  forest  trail  must  be  ver\'  dark 
already,  and  it’s  so  long,”  Mrs.  Platt  added. 

The  warmth  from  the  drowsy  log-fire  had 
penetrated  Miss  Melton’s  rugged  frame. 
Perhaps  she,  too,  saw  a  solitary  figure  splash¬ 
ing  through  the  bog  and  the  creek.  She 
hesitated  for  an  instant. 

“It’s  so  good  of  you  to  let  me!”  For  so 
Harold  construed  her  silence.  “It’s  such  a 
waste  of  time  to  walk  w’hen  it’s  possible  to 
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drive.  Don't  you  think  so?  And  time  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  any  real  value.” 

“I  guess  when  you’ve  lived  here  a  little 
longer  you’ll  find  that  time  ain’t  worth  much,” 
answered  Miss  Melton  ungraciously.  “  We’d 
all  l)e  millionaires  if  the  time  we  had  was 
worth  anything.” 

“If  the  people  here  would  learn  the  value 
<»f  their  time  they  might  all  be  millionaires,” 
Harokl  aaswered.  He  had  taken  ]K>sses- 
sion  of  Mi.ss  Melton’s  game-bag  and  rifle  and 
was  already  standing  at  the  open  door. 
“We’ll  have  a  fine  drive,”  he  excbime<l. 
“The  rain  has  quite  stopped.” 

Miss  Melton  had  followed  him,  resi.sting 
neither  mentally  nor  physically  the  friendly 
compulsion  of  his  manner. 

“If  it’s  really  stopped.  I’d  better  be  getting 
home’s  quick  as  I  can,”  she  said. 

“Now,  you  see,”  laughed  Harold,  “your 
time  is  valuable.  It’s  a  pity  that  there  are 
not  more  j)eople  like  you  in  the  county.” 


“YOU'I.I.  H.WK  lO  K.XCUSF.  MV  COMINti  IX 
HERE  IN  THIS  SHAPE." 


“It’s  SO  sweet  of  you,  dear,”  Mrs.  Platt 
whispered  in  his  ear.  “But  don’t  try  to 
treat  her  like  a  woman.  Talk  to  her  as  if 
she  were  another  man,  and  you  won’t  find  it 
so  hard.” 


“  Don’t  worr)'  al)out  me,”  he  answered  as 
he  bent  his  head  to  kiss  his  mother’s  soft 
white  hair.  “  We’ll  get  on  famously,  I  assure 
you.”  •  .f.  ' 

IV 

Miss  Melton  .sat  in  the  high  cart,  awk¬ 
wardly  erect,  as  though  her  body  resenteil 
the  unwonted  submission  of  her  brain.  Down 
the  road  through  the  orchard  they  drove, 
but  to  no  one  of  Miss  Melton’s  senses  did 
the  fragrant,  white  blossoms  appeal.  Harold 
was  telling  her  his  plans  for  the  place,  the 
ideas  he  had  gleaned  in  foreign  lands,  the 
suggestions  that  he  had  been  considering, 
but  Miss  Melton  was  absolutely  unrespon¬ 
sive.  She  was  stubbornly  resenting  his  man¬ 
ner,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to 
analy/A;  it,  to  understand  it.  It  was  different 
from  anything  that  she  had. ever  known.  Pat- 
n>nage  she  would  have  recognized  at  once; 
but  Harold’s  manner  held  no  hint  of  pat¬ 
ronage.  Mocker)’  and  covert  insolence  she 
knew,  too,  but  they  were  also  absent.  Def¬ 
erence  to  an  ideal  divinity  she  had  never 
heard  of,  courtesy  to  each  and  every  ele¬ 
mental  part  of  such  a  divinity  she  could  not 
comprehend. 

W  hen  they  had  (las-sed  the  lower  gate  of  the 
Platt  ranch,  a  faint,  suggestive  thought  fla.shed 
through  her  mind.  It  was  hardly  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  either.  It  was  only  the  breath,  the 
perfume  of  a  suggestion.  Harold  had  handed 
her  the  rdns  when  he  jumped  from  the  cart 
to  o))en  the  gate,  and  she  had  noticed,  not 
actively  but  passively,  that  his  dark,  dog¬ 
skin  gloves  matched  her  own  bare  hands  in 
hue,  almost  in  texture.  When  he  tcxik  the 
reins  from  her  again,  his  ow’n  hands  were 
bare,  and  it  was  then  that  Miss  Melton  dimly 
realized  the  trutli,  recognized,  if  ever  so 
faintly,  that  Harold  Platt  was  offering  to  her 
the  courtesy  that  he  would  have  shown  to  a 
woman  of  his  own  world.  And  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  all  of  Miss  Melton’s  forty 
summers  and  forty  winters  there  was  aroused 
in  her  breast  a  glimmering,  dawning  realiza¬ 
tion  that  she  was  a  woman,  fashioned,  after 
all,  not  so  differently  from  other  women  who 
received  love  and'  courtesy  and  deference. 
She  shrank  from  the  dawning  light,  drawing 
over  it  the  curtain  of  her  own  hard  life; 
not  in  time,  though,  to  check  a  wave  of  red 
blood  that  rushed  from  her  heart  to  her 
cheeks,  flushing  her  throat  and  ears  and 
brow.  For  she  even  blushed  like  a  man,  not 
like  a  woman. 


DOWN  IHK  WINDING  ROAD  IIIROUGH  THE  ORCHARD. 

After  that  she  listened  more  closely  to  the  ing  any  effort  to  understand  it,  to  explain  it 
I  words, that  were  flowing  smoothly  on  by  her  to  herself. 

•  *•  side,  less  critically  analytical  of  the  man-  VV’hen  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  and 

*  ner  that  might  lie  under  or  over  them,  were  driving  up  to  her  house,  Harold’s  en- 

Harold  had  just  been  elected  president  of  thusiasm  roused  a  faint  inquiry  in  her  mind, 

the  Good  Roads  Committee  in  the  county.  Was  it  all  mocker\’,  after  all?  Or  were  her 

I  and  he  was  telling  her  his  own  ideas,  asking  redwoods,  in  reality,  so  majestic  ?  Was  her 

j  her  suggestions.  She  had  lived  there  so  long  vineyard  so  fine,  her  orchard  so  well  placed  ? 

and  undoubtedly  had  considered  the  matter  Only  an  artist  could  have  chosen  such  a  site 

deeply.  Did  she  not  think  thus  and  so?  for  a  house,  he  said;  and,  perhaps  for  the 

Would  she  not  suggest  such  a  plan  ?  Might  first  time.  Miss  Melton  saw  the  wonderful 

he  not  come  to  her  sometimes  for  help  and  rise  and  fall  of  purple  hilb  and  green  valleys 

adxnce?  A  man’s  ideas  w'ere  apt  to  be  so  outstretched  before  her.  Over  her  doorway, 

crude,  so  useless,  unless  they  were  guided  by  climbing  up  to  the  shingled  roof,  concealing 
a  woman’s  intuition,  a  woman’s  tact.  the  rough,  unp^iinted  boards  of  the  cabin, 

'  He  was  attentive  to  her  comfort,  asking  was  a  cloth-of-gold  rose,  its  yellow  blossoms 
j  her  if  she  were  quite  sure  that  the  robe  covered  heavy  with  moisture.  Miss  Melton  had 

j  her,  quite  sure  that  it  would  protect  her  from  planted  the  rose  carelessly  enough  in  the 

the  mud  that  splashed  over  the  wheels.  He  early  days  when  the  cabin  was  new,  and 

•  apologized  for  a  jolt  over  a  stone  that  he  had  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  hur- 

notseen,  a  jolt  that  she  had  not  felt.  Hedis-  riedly  picked  a  handftit'of  the  flowers, 

covered  a  suggestion  of  Corot  in  a  group  “Will  you  give  them  to  your  mother?” 

I  of  bronze  oaks,  an  Inness  value  in  a  cloud-  she  asked. 

•  •  shadowed  field,  and  of  Corot  and  of  Inness  It  was  awkwardly  done,  no  doubt,  and  the 

he  talked  to  her,  not  as  though  he  were  in-  incongruity  between  the  rich,  golden  blossoms 
structing  her  in  some  subject  of  which  she  and  the  ungainly,  uncouth  figure  might  have 

•  was  ignorant,  but  as  though  he  were  ex-  forced  a  smile  from  lips  less  courteous  than 

changing  ideas  with  a  woman  of  the  world  Harold’s.  In  another  moment  he  was  gone, 

^  in  wWch  he  had  always  lived.  and  Miss  Melton  was  left  alone  with  her 

To  Miss  Melton  it  was  all  new,  all  in-  majestic  redwoods,  her  vineyard,  her  orchard, 

comprehensible,  but  she  was  no  longer  mak-  her  wonderful  view,  and  her  golden,  per- 
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fumed  roses.  She  saw  these,  and  nothing 
else.  She  ignored  the  dingy,  squalid  cabin, 
as  Harold  had  done,  she  was  oblivious  to  the 
unkempt,  desolate  foreground,  as  he  had  been. 
Mechanically  she  attended  to  her  evening 
duties,  but  her  mind  was  not  on  them; 
that  was  still  receiving  the  homage  that  had 
l)een  offered  to  it,  still  intent  on  the  pleasant, 
well-modulated  voice,  on  the  courteous,  smil¬ 
ing  lips  and  eyes  that  had  spoken  to  it. 


V 

The  sun  had  left  the  cleft  depths  of  her 
canyon,  but  the  summits  of  her  redwoods 
were  bathed  in  a  golden  light,  while  across 
the  lower  valley  the  wind  was  trailing  ragged 
wet  clouds,  black  above  th^  earth,  golden 
under  the  sky.  It  was  only  one  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  sunsets,  only  one  of  Nature’s  color 
schemes',  but  Miss  Melton  saw’  it  all  with  new 
eyes,  eyes  that  had  suddenly  been  opened, 
eyes  that  had  suddenly  been  taught  to  see. 
She  stood  in  the  rose-framed  door-way  until 
every  faint  suggestion  of  color  had  faded 
away,  until  the  black,  star-pierced  sky  was 
swept  by  the  weird  light  of  a  ragged,  waning 
moon.  Later,  from  her  ow’n  window,  she 
watched  the  black  receive  the  purple  warn¬ 
ing  of 'the  dawn,  the  pur|)le  fade  to  violet, 
through  shades  of  lavender  to  gray,  and  the 
gray  grow’  vivid  w’ith  the  ruddy  streaks  that 
heralded  the  sun.  She  w’atched  it  all,  noting 
each  change  for  the  first  time  in  all  of  the  forty 
w’inters  that  had  followed  forty  summers. 

And  the  hand  that  had  drawn  the  veil 
from  her  eyes  had  torn  away  the  curtain 
l>ehind  which  her  w’hole  life  had  been  hid. 
As  she  watched  through  the  night  she  real¬ 
ized  for  the  first  time  w’hat  it  w’ould  have  been 
to  have  lived  as  other  women  lived.  She  saw’ 
herself  young  and  fresh  and  fair.  She  saw’ 
friends  and  a  home  and  a  lover — at  first, 
only  a  lover — an  indefinite,  impersonal  crea¬ 
tion,  but  one  that  slowly  assumed  the  shape, 
that  slowly  acquired  the  courtesy,  the  up- 
cur\’ing  lips,  the  liquid  browm  eyes  of  the  one 
man  who  had  ever  offered  her  courtesy  or 
deference.  The  hours  passed,  and  the  creat¬ 


ures  of  her  imagination,  her  own^  young  self 
and  the  lover  of  that  self,  grew  more  and  more 
human.  She  followed  their  young  love.  She 
made  their  lives  run  in  smooth  grooves. 
She  created  their  home,  their  family  ties.  She 
led  them  on  to  a  m'ddle  age — the  woman 
forty,  the  man  a  little  older — of  quiet,  as¬ 
sure  devotion,  of  secure  rest  and  peace. 

VI 

The  sun’s  light  crept  slowly  down  the  tall 
retlwoods,  bathing  their  green  branches, 
their  bronze  trunks.  It  caressed  each  rosy 
blossom  in  the  orchard  and  renewed  the 
perfume  in  the  golden  roses  on  Miss  Melton’s 
cabin,  and  then  it  rested  on  .Miss  Melton’s 
bowed  head.  Her  hard  hands  covered  her 
face,  and  through  her  knotted  fingers  were 
forced  tears  as  bitter  as  a  man’s  tears.  Her 
sobs  hurt  as  a  man’s  sobs  hurt.  But  it 
was  not  love  that  shook  her  with  its  passion.  * 
It  w’as  regret,  pa.s.sionate,  poignant  regret 
for  young  days,  young  joys,  and  young  sor¬ 
rows  that  she  had  never  had;  and  renuncia¬ 
tion,  bitter,  passionate  renunciation,  of  young 
days,  young  joys,  and  young  sorrows  that 
she  had  never  know’n.  Follow’ing  slowly 
upon  these  came  an  acknowledgment  of 
life’s  pos.sibilities,  of  her  own  claim  on  the 
world,  of  the  world’s  claim  on  her. 

VII 

Miss  Melton'  walked  down  the  road 
that  for  ten  years  had  been  closed  to  the 
county.  At  the  boundarj’  of  her  land  she 
stopped,  and  w’ith  her  own  hands — that  were 
as  hard  as  a  man’s  hand — she  tore  dow’n 
the  barricades  that  she  herself  had  built.  \ 
young  bay-tree  that  had  grown  in  the  road 
she  chopped  dow’u,  breathing  in  its  aromatic 
perfume  as  though  it  were  frankincense, 
while  the  yerba  buena  that  she  crushed  under 
her  feet  w’afted  its  incense  to  the  green  dome 
above  her.  She  paused  for  a  moment  when 
her  work  was  done,  her  eyes  following  the 
long,  sun-shot  aisles  of  the  forest.  Then  she 
tramped  on  dow’n  the  road  that  led  into  the 
valley. 


Adventure  jJvJiys!  Banish  doubt  or  dread! 
Be  this  our  lode-star,  as  me  forge  ahead! 
Adventure  almays!  By  this  beacon  me 
May  set  our  courses  for  the  unptomed  sea! 

The  feariess  viking,  from  fiord  or  voe. 

Went  westering  dim  centuries  ago — 

That  vantage  were  with  Death  what  counted  he  ? 
He  wagered  Life— and  Life  H  was  to  be  I 

Alasl  the  Norse^dng’s  ctuldren  idly  dept. 

Forgot  the  Vinland  sterner  souk  had  kept. 

Until  Columbus,  restless  Genoese, 

Anew  compelled  the  Secret  of  the  Seas! 

Thus  every  generation  must  advax>ce 
In  proper  warfare  against  Ignorance, 

Or  lose  the  trophy,  hardly  held  thro'  strife— 

Let  “Action!  "  “Action!  “  be  the  word  of  life! 


For  aye,  embosomed  in  the  golden  West, 
Repose  the  happy  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Uncharted  now,  save  in  the  Dreamer's  brain. 
Till  hero-hearts  discover  them  again! 

Philosophy  may  dream  of  kingdoms  grand 
Existent  in  some  far,  Utopian  land. 

The  while  Columbus — each  all-venturing  soul 
Triumphant  gains  a  continent's  control! 


What  matters  it?  Tho'  mariners  go  domn. 
Another  foUoms  faster  to  renomn — 

The  doubtful  Head  is  parleying  apart. 

But  “On!  Forever  Onmard!"  cries  the  Heart. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Sea-Captain 

Illustration  by  I.  W.  Taber 

I  AM  English,  and  my  seafaring  began  a  young  fellow  of  about  ray  own  age,  who 
when  I  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  painfully  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
at  a  time  when  steam  was  still  by  many  sea-  grades  of  seaman,  quartermaster,  and  boat¬ 
men  regarded  as  an  experiment.  I  myself  swain,  and  who  had  stood  watch  on  that 
so  regarded  it,  until  on  a  phenomenally  long  bridge  for  foiu-  years,  hoping  for  promotion, 
passage,  during  which,  as  “only  mate,”  I  And  here  was  I,  an  outsider,  shoved  in  over 
did  three  men’s  work  and  was  nearly  insane  his  head.  I  wanted  to  ask  questions  of  that 
from  want  of  sleep,  and  watched  steamer  trained  and  experienced  steamship  man,  but 
after  steamer  charge  by  on  the  same  course,  knew  that  I  must  not.  Had  I  done  so,  I 
while  our  “wind-jammer”  rolled  in  the  trough  should  have  lost  prestige,  lost  my  power  of 
and  the  crew  whistled  for  wind.  It  did  not  command.  I  should  have  been  ^scussed 
require  shipwreck  within  sight  of  port,  and  and  criticised  in  the  watch  below,  by  the  third 
loss  of  clothes  (and  pay,  for  the  owners  were  male,  the  purser,  and  the  assistant  engineers, 
uninsured  and  insolvent),  to  make  me  resolve  and  the  result  would  have  been  constant  an¬ 
te  quit  sailing-craft  for  good  and  all ;  which  noyance.  So  I  held  my  peace  until  eight 
I  did — as  soon  as  was  possible.  bells,  and  then  remained  on  the  bridge  a  full 

It  took  seven  years;  for,  though  third  and  hour  of  my  watch  below,  discussing  steam- 
fourth  mates  of  all  but  the  big  liners  need  not  boat  seamanship  with  the  first  mate,  who, 
have  masters’  certificates,  second  and  first  being  a  passed  master  himself,  and  a  grad- 
mates  must  show  them ;  and  the  record  of  a  uate  from  my  class,  gave  me  sympathy,  ad- 
few  voyages  in  command  of  deep-water  craft  vice,  and  encouragement, 
is  not  only  a  desirable  recommendation  but  This  was  twenty-seven  years  ago ;  but  in 
insisted  on  by  some  lines.  In  any  event  every  night  of  that  twenty-seven  years  I  have 
such  new-comers  have  the  best  chance  of  experienced  to  some  extent  the  same  emo- 
,  promotion,  and  this  I  learned  early  in  the  tions  that  afflicted  me  on  that  first  night ; 
game.  So,  with  a  steamship  second  officer’s  and  in  the  passing  of  these  twenty-seven  years 
berth  as  my  goal,  I  first  made  my  chief  I  have  made  a  record  shared  with  but  few  men 
mate’s  certificate  a  master’s,,  secured  a  chief  in  command  of  ships — I  have  never  lost  a 
mate’s  berth  in  a  deep-water  ship,  and  man  nor  a  pa.ssenger  through  fault  of  my  own, 
buckled  down  to  my  task  and  tutelage,  nor  a  dollar’s  worth  of  property  not  covered 
Luck  favored  me  on  my  first  voyage — good  by  the  General  Average  risk  of  the  under¬ 
luck  for  me,  bad  for  others.  The  skipper  writers.  And  I  base  my  immunity  from 
sickened  and  died  on  the  outward  passage,  criticism  mainly  on  the  continued  emotions 
and  I  took  charge.  'I'he  agent  at  Bombay  of  that  first  night  on  the  bridge  of  a  steam- 
had  no  skipper  at  hand  to  replace  him,  and  ship — on  the  conviction  that  no  incapacity 
I  took  he  ship  home,  making — again  good  of  my  subordinates  would  relieve  me  of  re¬ 
luck — an  exceptionally  fast  passage;  and  the  sponsibility,  and  that  if  disaster  must  come, 
owners  responded — I  always  fancied  at  the  I  must  be  the  man  to  mistakenly  plan  it. 

request  of  the  underwriters — by  sending  me  This,  I  know,  is  contrary  to  the  growing 

out  in  command.  So  here  I  was,  master  of  modem  conception  that  the  master  of  a 
a  crack  clipper,  one  year  after  I  had  given  passenger  steamship  may  successfully  com- 
up  my  first  and  only  mate’s  berth.  mand  her  through  storm,  fog,  and  snow  after 

.\t  the  end  of  my  fifth  long  voyage  as  mas-  the  manner  of  the  manager  of  a  trust — by 
ter  I  was  installed  as  second  officer  aboard  a  sitting  at  his  desk  in  slippers,  recehnng  the 
Cunarder,  I  shall  never  forget  the  emotions  reports  of  his  mates  and  quartermasters,  and 
of  my  first  night-watch  on  the  first  passage,  by  issuing  orders — pen  and  ink,  or  telephone; 
I  was  in  charge  of  one  thousand  lives  and  but  my  method  has  proved  successful  in  my 
one  million  dollars’  worth  of  property.  I  own  case,  and  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  leam 

had  a  fourth  mate  with  me  on  the  bridge —  new  tricks. 
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Though  the  sense  of  responsibility  has 
never  left  me,  the  distrust  of  myself  did 
gradually  wear  away,  and  soon  I  could 
mount  the  bridge  and  take  the  coiuse,  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  past  watch,  and  the  captain’s 
orders  with  an  equanimity  bom  of  the  be¬ 
lief  in  my  ability  to  perform  my  part — to 
know  instinctively  the  proximity  and  location 
of  an  iceberg  hidden  in  the  fog,  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  comes  the  faint  sound  of  a 
fisherman’s  horn  or  bell,  the  exact  moment 
when,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
owners,  consignees,  underwriters,  and  passen¬ 
gers,  it  is  advisable  to  slow  down,  or  when, 
with  miles  of  sea-room  around  and  un¬ 
known  fathoms  beneath,  with  fishermen  far 
away,  and  nothing  but  the  infinitesimal 
chance  of  a  stray  sailing-craft  being  in  the 
way,  it  is  best  to  charge  along  at  full  speed 
through  the  fog  or  snow  that  hides  the  fore¬ 
stay  from  view  of  the  bridge.  These  are  the 
things  that  a  watch-officer  must  decide  from 
his  inner  consciousness,  and  the  repeated 
problems  make  him  old.  My  hair  was  a 
nice  iron-gray  shade  in  three  years  after  that 
first  watch  on  the  bridge. 

At  the  end  of  these  three  years  I  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  mate’s  berth.  Four  years 
more  brought  me  a  command — of  the  oldest 
and  slowest  boat  in  the  line.  But  I  expected 
no  more,  and  was  content  that  in  fourteen 
years  of  effort  I  had  achieved  my  purpose. 

I  was  master  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  one  that 
had  been  a  crack  boat  in  her  time,  so  that 
I  wore  as  broad  a  band  of  gold  on  my  cap  as 
the  senior  commander  of  the  line. 

As  captain  of  a  steamship  I  was  face  to 
face  with  duties  and  problems  that  had  never 
come  to  me  before,  either  as  officer  or  as 
master  of  a  wind-jammer.  Before,  I  con¬ 
tended  with  wind  and  sea,  and  with  trained 
humanity.  Now,  with  four  mates  to  assist 
me,  I  had  less  of  the  weather  on  my  mind 
but  much  more  of  humanity,  and  the  most 
untrained,  undisciplined  humanity  in  the 
world — wealthy  people  with  a  large  self- 
respect  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
their  rights,  who,  if  they  hailed  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  might  not  balk  at  tipping  the  captain, 
and  if  from  the  States,  at  an  effort  at  buy¬ 
ing  him. 

I  remember  that  late  in  my  career,  when 
I  was  in  command  of  a  big  record-breaker, 
I  was  offered  a  tip  by  a  young  French¬ 
man,  evidently  with  more  money  than  he 
could  spend  in  one  lifetime,  who  brought 
me  a  long  and  voluble  tale  of  trouble  with 
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the  stewards.  As  he  had  a  genuine  griev¬ 
ance,  I  sent  for  the  purser  and  head  steward, 
and  between  us  we  straightened  it  out.  My 
subordinates  left  my  office,  but  the  French¬ 
man  remained  long  enough  to  reach  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  wheeled  around  to  my  desk 
and  laid  a  pound  note  under  my  nose.  I 
caught  him  before  he  got  to  the  door,  rubbed 
the  bank-note  around  his  countenance, 
dropped  it  and  pushed  him  out.  Then  I 
sent  for  a  countryman  of  his — a  ragged  and 
greasy  “spud-peeler”  in  the  cook’s  depart¬ 
ment,  an  ex-gamin  of  Paris,  I  think — and 
gave  him  instructions  to  deliver  the  bank¬ 
note  to  the  Frenchman  with  my  compliments. 

I  do  not  know  where — whether  in  the  saloon, 
on  the  promenade,  or  in  his  own  apartments 
— that  gentleman  received  the  message  and 
money.  I  did  not  care. 

Next  day,  however,  I  received,  by  letter, 
a  beautiful  apology.  It  stated  that  he  was 
a  stranger  among  strangers,  unused  to  the 
customs  of  alien  people,  and  that  in  eight 
months  of  continental  travelling  he  had  not 
had  a  tip  refused.  Cooler  after  a  night’s 
sleep,  I  forgave  him,  and  accepted  a  cigar 
from  him  at  the  gangway  in  New  York. 

But  in  thus  losing  my  temper  I  was  guilty 
of  a  slight  dereliction  of  duty  to  the  company. 
The  first  business  of  the  captain  is,  of  course, 
to  take  his  ship  and  passengers  safely  from 
port  to  port — or  rather,  from  pilot  to  pilot. 
The  ship’s  safety  assured,  however,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  as  a  sort  of  host  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  guests,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  them  to  travel  again  in  the  same  ves¬ 
sel.  He  must,  as  tactfully  as  he  can,  adjust 
their  disputes,  pacify  angry  women,  comfort 
frighten^  ones,  and  judge  correctly  just 
when  to  send  one  whose  conduct  is  question¬ 
able  to  her  room  for  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
He  must  know  when  to  forbid  the  barten¬ 
der  to  serv’e  more  liquor  to  a  pas.senger  who 
is  drinking  too  much,  and  just  when  to  post 
the  notice  in  the  smoking-room  that  gam¬ 
blers  are  on  board.  Passengers  must  not  be 
antagonized,  unless  they  antagonize  others 
more  valuable  to  the  company  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  the  company  exists  to  cany  the 
public  over  the  ferry,  not  to  better  their 
morals. 

A  master,  under  English  maritime  law,  is 
a  magistrate  at  sea.  He  may,  if  he  wishes, 
perform  marriages  on  board,  and  such 
ceremonies  are  as  binding  as  though  per¬ 
formed  on  shore.  He  may  require  a  woman 
of  suspicious  appearance  to  sequester  herself. 


and  if  she  refuse,  order  force  to  be  used  in 
removing  her.  He  may  put  the  president 
and  board  of  directors  in  irons  if  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  navigation  of  the  ship;  and 
thpugh  it  is  probable  that  he  will  soon  be  out 
of  a  berth  if  he  pursue  such  courses,  he  will 
suffer  no  legal  punishment. 

With  all  this  power  and  prestige  behind 
me,  I  have  seldom  taken  advantage  of  it.  1 
have  had  a  few  conflicts  with  gamblers,  but 
never  invoked  forces  outside  my  own  per¬ 
sonality  in  dealing  with  them;  for  I  have 
found  that  men — not  women,  but  men — like 
me,  respect  me,  and  will  do  what  1  tell  them. 
Once  I  put  a  drinking  tough  in  irons,  and 
once  confined  a  half-dozen  noisy  Yale 
graduates  in  the  baggage-room  until  they 
admitted  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  a 
college  man  was  still  a  boy,  and  that  though 
individually  he  might  be  a  gentleman,  col¬ 
lectively  he  was  a  rowdy.  We  heard  no 
more  of  their  infernal  college  yell  on  that 
passage,  though  on  the  dock  at  Liverpool 
they  gave  it  to  me  with  three  cheers. 

There  was  one  conflict,  between  a  chief 
engineer  and  myself,  which  I  may  speak  of, 
because  it  concerns  a  matter  near  to  the 
heart  of  every  steamship  officer  who  goes  to 
sea,  be  he  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  engine- 
room.  I  mean  the  antagonism  which  en¬ 
gineers  feel  toward  bridge-officers. 

Now  there  is  no  denying  the  value  of  the 
engineer ;  he  takes  long  to  learn  his  trade — 
a  “chief”  longer,  perhaps,  than  does  the 


first  officer,  with  whom  he  ranks  in  position 
and  whom  he  outranks  in  pay.  But,  as  is 
natural,  the  importance  of  his  work  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  corresponding  self-importance  in 
the  man.  He  jealously  guards  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  engines  from  the  inquisitive  and 
amateurish  curiosity  of  the  mere  mate  or 
captain.  He  does  not  like  to  explain.  The 
engines  cannot  run,  says  the  engineer,  and 
a  tactful  captain  accepts  the  situation  with¬ 
out  question.  Navigation  and  seamanship, 
judgment  of  wind  and  sea,  coming  of  years 
of  conscious  study  and  unconscious  per¬ 
ception,  the  ability  to  handle  frightened 
passengers  and  quell  panics,  the  sixth  sense 
which  is  neither  hearing  nor  seeing,  but  which 
can  determine  the  location  in  thick  fog  of  a 
horn  or  whistle  over  the  confusing  hum  of 
machinery  and  rushing  of  wind — all  these 
attributes  count  for  little  in  the  engineer’s 
inner  mind  compared  with  knowledge  of 
steam  and  steel.  And  so,  buried  away  from 
enlightening  and  broadening  friction  with 
other  conditions,  the  engineer  is  apt  to 
develop  an  arrogance  that  is  peculiarly 
trying  to  his  brother  officer  of  the  bridge. 

I  had  such  a  chief  engineer  in  the  last 
ship  I  commanded.  She  was  one  of  the 
best  afloat  at  the  time,  but,  as  compared 
with  modem  ships,  a  little  weak  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  water-tight  compartments  and  steam- 
fittings.  Briefly,  what  led  me  into  conflict 
with  my  engineer  was  this :  We  were  well 
out  at  sea,  charging  along  at  twenty  knots. 
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almost  in  the  teeth  of  a  half-gale,  the  rush¬ 
ing  of  which  drowned  all  but  the  loudest  of 
other  sounds,  and  through  a  damp  dark¬ 
ness  that  could  be  felt  more  than  seen. 
Somehow,  without  really  knowing  why,  I 
decided  that  ice  was  ahead,  and  ordered  the 
wheel  starboarded,  following  this  with  the 
order,  “  Hard  over.”  The  ship  turned  just 
in  time ;  for  a  whitening  of  the  fog  on  the 
starboard  bow  resolved  itself  into  an  iceberg. 
Its  ends  were  out  of  sight  in  the  smudge, 
but  its  upper  edge  was  visible,  leaning  far 
out  over  our  trucks,  and  as  we  scraped  and 
plunged  along  the  icy  wall  in  a  turmoil 
of  cross-sea,  the  foretopgallant-stay,  acting 
saw-like  for  a  moment,  brought  down  a  huge 
out-reaching  spur  of  ice,  which,  big  as  a 
small  house  and  weighing  many  tons, 
crashed  on  to  number  one  hatch  and  went 
through.  No  one  was  hurt ;  we  cleared  the 
iceberg,  resumed  our  course,  and  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  that  ice  out  of  the  cargo. 

A  square  steel  shaft,  the  size  of  the  hatch 
opening,  led  down  from  the  main  deck 
through  the  ’tween-deck,  on  which  were  the 
galleys,  store-rooms,  and  li\'ing  quarters  of 
the  crew,  opening  into  a  cargo  compartment 
on  the  next  deck  below.  This  compartment, 
which  was  not  water-tight,  was  nearly  filled 
with  barrels  of  lime,  above  which,  and  filling 
the  steel  shaft  up  to  the  main  deck,  was  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  woodenware, 
farm  implements  mostly,  as  well  as  bags  of 
ham  and  bacon,  and  butter  and  tallow  in 
kids ;  a  highly  inflammable  cargo,  were 
there  danger  from  fire.  And  this  was  just 
the  danger  that  confronted  us.  Fire  caused 
by  a  lump  of  ice,  so  big  and  unwieldy  that 
we  could  not  get  it  out. 

It  had  crashed  its  way  down  into  the  as¬ 
sorted  woodenware  without  breaking,  and 
to  get  a  strap  around  it  was  impossible,  though 
we  had  steam  and  derrick  power  to  lift  it  if 
this  were  only  once  done.  As  it  was,  we  were 
compelled  to  let  the  ice  remain  and  melt 
away  from  the  internal  heat  of  the  ship.  It 
was  twelve  hours  before  the  dwindled  lump 
could  be  taken  out,  and  by  this  time  smoke 
was  arising  from  below.  We  knew  what  had 
happened ;  the  lime,  slaked  by  the  dripping 
water,  had  set  fire  to  the  wooden  staves,  and 
all  near-by  wood. 

I  immediately  had  a  jury-hatch  con¬ 
structed,  as  air-tight  as  possible,  hoping  to 
smother  the  fire;  but  this  did  not  answer. 
Lime  needs  no  oxygen  to  go  on  slaking  and 
boiling  at  a  temperature  hot  as  flame,  and 


so  long  as  the  dribbling  of  water  continued 
the  lime  would  remain  hot.  Moreover,  the 
scuppers  would  not  only  supply  all  the  air 
needed  by  the  burning  wood,  but  would 
carry  away  most  of  the  water  that  we  might 
send  down.  It  was  impractical  to  attempt 
flooding  the  compartment.  The  heat  and 
smoke  increased,  driving  the  crew  and  cooks 
from  the  quarters  below,  and  a  thousand 
frightened  passengers  troubled  me  with  their 
outcries ;  for  the  fire  could  not  be  concealed 
from  them.  At  this  juncture  I  ordered  the 
’tween -deck  pump  rigged,  and  it  was  here  that 
I  ran  foul  of  my  chief  engineer.  He  sought 
me  on  the  bridge. 

“Captain,”  he  said  earnestly,  “are you  in¬ 
tending  to  pour  more  w’ater  on  that  lime?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  answered. 

“  I  protest,  captain,”  he  said.  “  It  is  in¬ 
sanity.  You  will  slake  everj'  barrel  of  lime 
and  make  matters  worse.  There  is  human 
life  at  stake.” 

I  spoke  quietly,  informing  him  that  I  not 
only  knew  what  I  was  about,  but  was  master 
of  the  ship  and  responsible  as  such. 

“And  I  am  chief  engineer,”  he  answered 
hotly,  “  and  responsible  to  the  company  that 
employs  me.  I  will  not  sanction  suicidal 
lunacy.  The  steam  pumps  are  in  my  de¬ 
partment,  and  I  refuse  to  allow  you  to  use 
them.” 

“Sir,”  I  said,  “unless  you  immediately 
leave  this  bridge  and  ratify  my  orders  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rigging  of  that  pump,  I  will  put 
you  in  irons  as  a  mutineer.”  Then  I  looked 
him  in  the  eyes. 

He  resisted  my  stare  for  a  moment,  then 
muttering  that  he  would  file  his  report  at  the 
office,  went  down,  and  soon  the  hose  was 
stretched  and  spouting  water  on  the  ’tween- 
deck  below,  ready  to  lead  into  the  super¬ 
heated  galley,  which  abutted  on  to  the  square 
steel  shaft,  too  hot  now  to  touch.  I  per¬ 
sonally  superintended  the  use  of  the  water. 
Through  the  wooden  deck  of  the  galley  I 
had  a  small  hole  cut  just  large  enough  to 
permit  the  hose  to  enter,  and  another  in  the 
temporar)'  hatch  above,  a  little  larger,  but 
not  too  large  to  stuff  »nth  a  bunch  of  oakum. 
It  was  a  trick  I  had  learned  in  my  sailing- 
ship  da\'s,  and  not  a  new  one  at  ^1 ;  but  it 
was  new  to  that  engineer.  Steam  is  a  gas  of 
the  same  chemical  components  as  water,  but 
occupying  1,700  times  the  room  of  the  water 
that  goes  to  form  it.  My  purpose  was  not  to 
drown  that  fire  with  a  deluge  of  water,  that 
would  only  slake  more  lime,  and  set  fire  to 
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more  wood  as  fast  as  the  heat  dried  it,  but 
to  form  steam  by  introducing  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  where  the  heat  was  greatest,  and 
thus  drive  out  the  air  and  smother  the  fire. 

My  plan  succeeded ;  hardly  more  than  a 
bucket  of  water,  thrown  in  from  the  galley, 
sent  a  belching  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam 
up  through  the  hole  in  the  hatch — which  was 
immediately  plugged  with  oakum.  When 
the  hose  was  withdrawn  in  the  galley  the  hole 
made  for  it  was  similarly  plugged.  'I'hen, 
after  an  interval  of  a  minute,  the  experiment 
was  repeated.  In  twelve  hours  more  the  fire 
was  out.  The  engineer  filed  no  report  at  the 
office ;  instead,  he  resigned,  having  learned 
something  about  steam.  1  have  never  met 
him  since,  but  have  heard  from  him  at  times, 
and  believe  him  the  only  enemy  I  have  ever 
made. 

This  marks  my  extreme  use  of  the  power 
given  me  over  men.  With  women  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent;  for  I  have  invariably — though  not 
willingly — yielded  to  the  power  vested  in 
them.  Perhaps  the  attributes  that  give  me 
command  of  men  are  the  ones  that  weaken 
me  before  women ;  at  any  rate  I  cannot  get 
along  with  them.  I  am  not  a  bewildering 
success  as  a  host  for  the  company’s  guests. 
The  “woman  who  wants  to  know’’  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  captains  as  the  greatest 
affliction  of  the  Western  Ocean ;  but  to  me 
she  is  a  blessing  compared  to  the  woman 
,  who  holds  me  up  on  the  deck  to  show  me 
her  baby. 

.\fter  several  trj'ing  experiences,  I  rigidly 
excluded  women  and  children  from  my  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  but  from  this  extreme  1  was 
brought  back  by  a  bitter  lesson.  We  had  a 
very  light  passenger-list  on  one  voyage,  most 
of  them  women.  There  were  two  consign¬ 
ments  of  English  beauties  for  the  New  York 
vaudeville  stage,  and  an  assorted  lot  of  women 
delegates  from  all  over  Europe,  on  their 
way  to  a  mothers’  congress  in  Philadelphia. 
Besides,  there  were  about  fifteen  fools  of  the 
other  sex,  and  a  few  intelligent  fellows  who 
appreciated  a  joke  well  enough  to  let  it  grow. 
The  joke  was  on  me. 

We  had  come  out  of  the  channel  with  an 
easterly  gale  and  had  gone  along  with  it. 
Three  days  out  the  wind  died  away  complete¬ 
ly,  but  our  speed  made  it  an  apparent  head¬ 
wind  of  twenty  knots,  and  a  twenty-knot 
wind  is  quite  a  gale  to  many  women.  My 
passengers  came  on  deck  in  their  shawls  and 
rugs,  looking  nervous  and  unhappy ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  common  state  of  mind  I  noticed 


that  the  chorus-girls  and  the  delegates  would 
not  mix — at  least,  not  yet.  However,  that 
was  not  my  business,  and  I  rigidly  stuck  to 
my  rule  of  exclusiveness. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  up  with  a  dis¬ 
masted  ship  rolling  in  the  trough.  She  was 
a  four-master,  with  nothing  standing  but 
a  stump  of  the  jigger-mast,  and  a  pair  of 
sheers  forward,  where  her  crew  was  working 
on  a  jury-foremast.  The  passengers  were 
immensely  excited,  and  crowded  to  the  rail 
to  look — some  coming  forward  to  call  up 
questions  to  me.  The  English  ensign,  union 
down,  was  flying  from  the  stump  of  the  jig¬ 
ger-mast,  and  everyone  knew  that  this  was  a 
signal  of  distress.  The  vessel  certainly  looked 
distressed ;  deep-laden,  she  plunged,  and 
wallowed,  and  rolled  in  that  heavy  sea  till  it 
seemed  even  the  stump  must  go.  She  took 
the  water  in  on  one  side  and  spilled  it  over 
the  other;  and  in  this  Niagara  men  were 
working  at  the  sheers.  They  lowered  the 
ensign,  hoisted  their  number  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Signal  Code,  and  asked  to  be  reported. 

I  asked  if  they  intended  to  abandon,  and 
their  answer  was  in  the  negative ;  so,  signal¬ 
ling  that  I  could  not  tow  them,  I  went  on, 
possessed  by  two  powerful  and  conflicting 
emotions — admiration  for  the  pluck  and  sea¬ 
manship  of  that  skipper,  and  regret  that  the 
law,  which  forbids  a  mail-boat  to  stop  except 
to  save  life,  prevented  me  from  earning  sal¬ 
vage  money. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  was  badly  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  matters  with  about  fifty 
indignant  women  who  flocked  up  on  the 
bridge  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Down  on 
the  main  deck  were  the  fifteen  fools  I  have 
spoken  of,  too  cowardly  to  come  to  the 
front,  but  quite  as  indignant  as  the  women, 
and  behind  them,  grinning  up  at  me,  were 
the  half-dozen  jokers,  who,  I  knew  even  in 
that  moment  of  surprise  and  confusion,  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  My  pas¬ 
sengers  had  held  a  meeting,  as  I  learned 
afterward,  and  denounced  me  for  my  inhuman¬ 
ity  in  leaving  a  wrecked  vessel  to  her  fate. 
They  had  even  adopted  resolutions,  and  they 
shoved  a  typewritten  copy — each  clause  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  customary  “ Resolved  that” 
— under  my  nose,  declaring  that  two  other 
carbon  copies  were  to  be  given  to  the  New 
York  and  London  papers. 

A  tactful  man  could  have  settled  this  tem¬ 
pest  in  a  teapot  with  a  few  well-chosen 
words;  but,  uniting  their  forces — delegates 
and  actresses  of  one  mind  in  the  face  of  such 
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heartlessness — they  had  come  to  me  in  my 
moment  of  weakness.  I  could  only  order 
them  to  leave  the  bridge,  and  on  their  de¬ 
cisive  refusal  to  leave  until  ready,  left  it  my¬ 
self;  I  wakened  the  first  officer  and  sent  for 
the  chief  steward,  secluding  myself  safely  in 
my  own  room.  These  two  diplomats  got  the 
delegation  down  on  deck,  and  when  they  were 
quiet  enough  the  former  explained  to  them 
the  mysteries  of  the  International  Code,  and 
show^  them  the  signalled  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  entered  in  the  log-book  by  the  quarter¬ 
master.  The  women  had  not  known  of  the 
silent  conversation  by  means  of  little  flags, 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  law  upon  mail-boats.  But,  though 
forced  by  cold  logic  to  yield  their  position  in 
the  matter,  even  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
their  heart-felt  resolutions,  they  made  no  ex¬ 
planation  nor  apology  to  me,  and  every  moth¬ 
er’s  daughter  of  them  snubbed  me  at  the 
gangway  when  she  left  the  ship. 

I  >vill  say  here  that  though  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  admiration  and  respect  for  wom¬ 
en,  and  am  in  no  sense  a  woman-hater,  I  do 


regard  them  as  little  girls  grown  up,  illogical, 
capricious,  and  curious — a  heavy  handicap  to 
any  ambitious  man,  and  an  actual  menace  to 
him  if  he  has  charge  of  human  life  and  other 
men’s  property.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
steamship  companies  forbid  their  captains  to 
carry  their  wives  with  them  as  passengers, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  never 
married.  The  existence  in  a  man’s  life  of  a 
woman,  even  though  she  be  3,000  miles 
away,  is  a  menace  to  his  judgment. 

True,  I  am  a  lonely  old  man,  and,  if  I  last 
a  few  years  longer,  shall  retire  to  a  homeless 
old  age ;  but  I  can  look  back  upon  a  life  of 
success.  I  have  commanded  some  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  of  Atlantic  steamers — the 
best  in  the  world.  I  have  lowered  the  record 
five  times  in  three  different  ships,  and  am  one 
of  the  few  men  in  the  world  who  have  passed 
the  500-mark  in  crossing  the  pond.  Small 
compensation,  some  may  say,  for  a  life  with¬ 
out  the  love  and  companionship  of  women. 
But  with  loVe  and  companionship,  my  life 
might  have  gone  out  in  disgrace  early  in  the 
game.  So  I  am  satisfied. 


The  Man  Who  Died 

By  ARCHER  M.  HUNTINGTON 

HIS  man,  my  friend,  was  great; 

Therefore  greater  he  than  any  verse. 

Greater  than  all  expres.sion. 

Silence,  ye  singers!  I.«t  faint  voices  die. 

Out,  lights!  let  here  no  puny  flame  arise. 

Silence  and  darkness  brood  upon  this  one 
WTio  hath  departed  us  and  hath  gone  back 
Into  the  elemental,  boundless  dark. 

Alas!  the  ones  whose  eyes  beheld  it  not. 

They  looked  upon  a  torrent  in  its  course. 

And  from  far  distance  of  their  littleness 
Deemed  some  brook  flowed.  Those  listened  in  the  storm. 
And  with  their  deafness  heard  a  zephyr  pass. 

Insight — oh,  gossamer  from  soul  to  soul — 

Shall  bear  alone  the  void’s  eternal  speech. 
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If  at  any  time  there  are  any  statements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  which  you  believe  to  be  incorrect, 
or  an^  views  expressed  to  which  you  take  exception,  or  any  subject  discussed  up>on  which  you  can  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  the  letters.  Do  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  name  unless  otherwise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  anyone  selected  by  the  writer. — The  Editor. 


CANON  WADE  QUESTIONS  HENRY 
VAN  DYKE 

The  excellent  article,  “  Is  the  World  Growing  Bet¬ 
ter?”  in  the  December  number  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  is  full  of  suggestions  and  contains  much 
material  for  thought.  May  I  ask  the  able  writer 
through  your  “Straight  Talk”  columns  the  ft^owing 
questions  ? 

(1)  If  the  world  is  growing  better,  how  is  it  that 
crime  appears  to  be  increasing  in  the  land  which 
many  believe  to  be  the  most  ci^ized  and  Christian¬ 
ized  on  earth — the  United  States?  At  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Author’s  Club  in  London,  Eng.,  on  the 
5th  inst.  (December  5,  1904),  the  president,  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Conan  Doyle,  referring  to  the  laxity  of  law  and 
its  administration  in  the  United  States,  said  that  ‘  that 
great  nation  had  outgrown  its  legal  strength  with  ap> 
flailing  results.  Whilst  Great  Britain  in  the  Boer 
War  lost  22,000  lives,  the  United  States  lost  in  the 
same  three  years  32,000  lives  through  murder  or 
homicide.  This  would  be  a  piteous  end  to  the  high 
hopes  of  those  who  looked  to  America  as  the  Utopia 
of  the  future;  but,’  he  added,  ‘America  would  crush 
this  foul  growth  by  strengthening  the  machinery  of 
law  and  putting  judges  on  a  higher  basis.’ 

(2)  If  the  world  is  growing  better,  how  is  it  that 
this  same  progressive  nation  can  receive  with  equa¬ 
nimity  such  a  report  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  which  says  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  on  rail¬ 
roads  alone  3,554  persons  were  killed  and  45,477 
injured;  especially  when  we  remember  that  most 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  the  result  of  the  avarice 
which  cares  little  or  nothing  for  human  life  so  long 
as  stocks  are  inflated  and  fat  dividends  paid? 

(3)  If  the  world  is  growing  better,  how  is  it  that 
insanity  is  increasing  everywhere  with  frightful  and 
alarming  velocity  ?  Under  the  heading,  “  The  W’orld 
Going  Mad,”  a  Chicago  correspiondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail  writes: 

“Experts  declare  that  one  person  in  every  150 
in  this  city  is  insane,  and  one  in  every  five  predis¬ 
posed  to  insanity.  The  increase  in  limacy  luis  been 
very  rapid  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  so  in 
Chicago  than  in  any  other  city. 

“Dr.v  James  P.  Lynch  declares  that  one-half  of 
the  d."  'ed  world  ^^1  be  insane  500  years  hence 
under  the  present  conditions  of  living,  and  that  in 
200  years  more  most  of  the  Caucasian  race  will  be 
mentally  deranged. 


“  ‘Civilization  will  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,’  he  says,  ‘  by  barbarians  from  Asia.’  ” 

I  am  an  optimist.  All  is  going  to  end  in  the 
triumph  of  right.  Christ,  the  only  capable  King, 
will  be  regnant  soon,  and  the  glorious  sovereignty 
of  the  highest  good  will  be  established  then.  But 
oh,  the  combination  against  Him  now! 

Let  Tennyson’s  words  cheer  us  as  we  listen  to 
the  New  Year’s  bells  of  1905: 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

RiM  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

'ne  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Hamilton,  Ont.  Canon  \\ade. 

ARE  SIN  AND  SUFFERING 
INEVITABLE  ? 

I  HAVE  read  your  note  in  the  December  number 
on  page  868,  headed  “  You  Do  Care,”  introducing 
the  article  by  Hemy’  van  Dyke  entitled  “Is  the 
World  Growing  Better?”  Have  read  your  note 
twice;  also  the  article  twice.  In  the  note  you  ask 
me,  as  a  reader,  how  1  should  answer  the  question. 
After  reading  the  article  and  comparing  the  drift  of 
the  argument  with  my  own  studies  during  a  period 
of  forty  years  touching  the  philosophical  principles 
underlying  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  know  that  I 
am  one  of  the  very  few  who  cannot  be  called  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  answering  the  question,  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  guesswork,  but  by  a  series  of  affirma¬ 
tions  solidly  based  upon  the  constitution  of  human¬ 
ity  as  that  constitution  relates  to  his  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  prospectively  to  his  future  destiny.  These 
affirmations  will  show  from  a  scientific  and  philo¬ 
sophic  viewpoint  why,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
sin  and  evil  and  suffering  and  death  are  inevitable 
and  absolutely  necessary  as  primary  elements  in  the 
divine  education  of  the  race  as  the  offspring  of  Gcxl- 

The  question  is  indeed  pertinent,  and  of  vital  in 
terest  to  every  human  being;  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  in  the  afl5rm- 
ative  ;  but,  to  carry  irresistible  conviction  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  the  uplifting  inspiration  of  a  hope  whose 
anchor  chain  reaches  beyond  the  seemingly  final  dis¬ 
solution  of  death,  the  answer  must  be  based  upon 
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those  testimonies  that  can  only  come  as  revelations 
from  the  lips  of  Him  who  alone  is  conducting  the 
whole  educational  process  involved  in  the  gradual 
uplifting  of  the  race  to  that  ptoint  where  it  shall  pass 
from  the  temporary  and  transitory  conflicts  of  good 
and  evil  into  the  graduating  class,  where  its  higher 
developments  will  be  unhamp>ered  by  the  destructive 
forces  now  striving  to  pull  down  humanity  from  its 
predestined  throne  of  everlasting  righteousness  and 
universal  dominion.  Dr.  van  Dyke’s  theolog)-  as  a 
Presbyterian  unfortunately  shuts  him  out  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  divine  conductor  of  humanity's 
education,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  his  third  pwint 
his  “guessing”  becomes  confused  and  uncertain, 
with,  indeed,  one  strunling  ray  of  hopie  in  the  “life 
that  was  born  in  Bethlehem  nineteen  centuries  ago,” 
but  even  that  ray  is  so  shrouded  by  the  unnecessary 
mazes  of  his  theology  as  to  be  itself  an  inscrutable 
m}’stery  where  no  mystery  was  intended  by  the  di¬ 
vine  teacher.  But  noticing  the  supierfici^  inade¬ 
quacy  of  his  argument — g<^  as  far  as  it  goes — I 
was  gready  surprised  at  the  price  you  pwud,  when 
another  magazine  would  p>ay  not  more  than  two 
cents  a  word.  But  that  concerns  me  not;  what 
does  concern  me  is  the  fact  that  my  time  is  out,  and 
I  do  not  see  where  I  can  spare  the  dollar  for  another 
year’s  subscription,  and  I  hate  to  give  up  the  reading 
of  the  best  magazine  that  I  know  of.  C.  S.  T. 

Cobden,  Ill. 

S0 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE’S  WORLD 

Edifying  and  instnicdve  were  Henry  van  Dyke’s 
“track  rule”tests,  in  the  December  number  of  Every¬ 
body’s,  to  show  which  way  the  world  is  mo\ing.  But 
he  modesUy  withheld  his  conclusion  further  than  as 
it  might  be  inferred  from  suggesdon  and  opdmis- 
tic  bias,  and  virtually  turned  over  the  venerable 
conundrum  “Is  the  world  growing  better?”  to  a 
jury  of  a  million  or  more  of  Everybody’s  readers. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  jury  will  disagree, 
lea\ing  the  case  opten  to  forensic  arguments  p>erhap>s 
decades  hence.  But  as  one  of  the  numerous  panel, 
I  wish  po  call  attendon  to  a  vital  point  which  the 
learned  court  well-nigh  overlooked,  viz.,  that  the 
world  cannot  grew  better  unless  its  ideals  grow  bet¬ 
ter,  and  those  ideals  must  have  their  chief  sources 
in  the  popular  heart. 

Intellectual  development  and  material  increment 
require  a  gready  accelerated  ardvity  at  the  seat  of 
mundane  aflecdons  and  conscience,  else  the  world 
would  soon  become  mentally  top-heavy,  as  was 
Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  or  overballasted  and  brutal¬ 
ized  by  substantial  acquisidon,  as  was  Rome,  on  the 
other. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  correlation  of  forces  is 
tending  to  lose  its  ptoise,  and  that  the  heart-beats, 
though  stronger  and  more  rapid  than  ever  before, 
are  reladvely  too  slow  to  counterbalance  intellectual 
energ)’  directed  to  sordid  ends,  and  the  degeneradng 
adoradon  of  dollars  which  seems  to  dominate  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Even  piatriotism  is  compielled  by  commer¬ 
cialism  to  assume  chameleon  hues  as  ordered  by  the 
flag-following  mandates  of  trade.  The  social  dis- 
integradons  caused  by  the  divorce  evil  and  the 
ubiquitous  liquor  traffic,  to  which  Dr.  van  Dyke 
refers,  threaten  to  leave  the  worid’s  piston-rod  mo- 
donless  over  the  “  dead  centre,”  if  they  do  not  cause 
actual  retrogression. 

The  more  baleful  condidons  and  tendencies  are 
kept  before  the  public  eye,  the  less  reason  there 


will  be  to  become  ptessimisdc,  for  they  will  then 
command  attendon.  With  best  and  growing  ideals 
ever  in  the  fore,  we  may  safely  enjoy  con\i\ialities 
with  “John  Friendly”  and  Henry  van  Dyke. 
Cleveland,  O. 

FOOT-PATH  TO  PEACE 

It  may  be  opportune  to  give  to  others  my  litde 
scheme  of  right-doing — with  regard  to  our  attitude 
toward  our  fellow  beings — more  espiecially  to  those 
who  ha\'e  read  and  written  for  and  against  the 
“Inhumanity”  of  this  workaday  world. 

Over  my  desk  I  have  hung  van  Dyke’s  “  Foot¬ 
path  to  Peace,”  which  is  at  everyone’s  command. 
At  one  side  of  it  are  these  lines: 

Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  along  Hke  a  song. 

But  the  one  for  me  is  the  one  who’ll  smile 
WTjen  e\-erything  goes  wrong. 

For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 

.\nd  that  alwa;-s  comes  with  the  yeans; 

And  the  smile  that  is  n  orth 

All  the  praise  of  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

These  are  not  new,  nor  is  the  toast  which  han^  on 
the  other  side,  but  there  are  worlds  of  p>ossibilides 
in  them  for  the  woman  who  will  read  them  and 
apply  them. 

There's  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 

.\nd  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 

It  hardlv  behooves  any  of  us 
To  speak  ill  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upx>n  the  eminendy 
successful  manner  in  which  you  are  bringing  Every¬ 
body's  to  the  front.  To  be  sure,  mat  stress  b  laid 
up>on  the  advantage  to  you  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  articles, 
but  ’tis  plainly  etident  that  there  is  great  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  other  depiartments  of  the  magazine. 

“With  the  Procession”  is  full  of  good  things  in 
small  sp>ace,  for  the  busy  reader.  L.  B. 

Wenham,  Mass. 

Jf 

ON  THE  MAP 

Many  Brownsville  readers  of  Everybody’s 
“  With  the  Procession  ”  for  December  were  some¬ 
what  astonished  to  learn  that  this  town  had  switched 
across  the  Rio  Grande  and  become  a  piart  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  This  reiterates  a  tale  told  by  eniious  con- 
temp)oraries,  that  because  of  the  shihing  of  the  river 
current  Brownsville  is  now  landed  high  and  dry  on 
to  the  adjoining  republic. 

Not  to  spx)il  a  good  storj’,  but  to  set  things  right, 
let  me  say  that  Brownsville  is  in  the  same  place  that 
General  Taylor  found  it,  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  Rio  Bravo  yet  flows  unvexed  to  the  Gulf  as 
aforetime,  when  New  York’s  noted  financier,  James 
Sdllman,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  this  litde  city. 

With  the  World’s  Fair  premium  for  the  best  sugar¬ 
cane,  as  well  as  prizes  for  the  first  shipments  of  rice 
and  cotton,  with  a  climate  outvying  “the  glorious 
climate  of  California,”  and  a  soil  of  unexampled  rich¬ 
ness,  thanks  to  the  fructifying  silt  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  the  Brownsville  country  may  well  afford 
to  smile  at  the  vagaries  born  of  envy  of  those  in  sec¬ 
tions  that  cannot  emulate  the  untold  riches  the  won¬ 
derland  of  the  Southwest  pxKsesses. 

The  tide  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and 
Mexico  Railway,  now  in  operadon,  is  a  prophecy  of 
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the  triune  cities  that  must  wax  greater  and  greater 
on  the  completion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

Brownsville  is  all  right  and  on  th^  right  side  of  the 
river,  and,  as  Emerson  says: 

“  If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better 
sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the 
world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door.” 

Brownsville,  Tex.  J-  G.  B. 

A** 

IDEALISTS  STILL  LIVE 

Both  myself  and  family  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  poems  by  Ernest  Neal  Lyon  which  have  ap¬ 
pear^  in  your  magazine.  We  are  riad  to  note 
that  in  this  excessively  materialistic  and  commercial 
age  there  are  some  idealists  left,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  thoughts  may  still  have  a  place  in 
.\merica’s  foremost  publication.  J.  B.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  STYLISH  BEGGAR 

I  AU  going  to  mve  a  few  thoughts  on  beggars, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Waters’s  articles  in  your  maga¬ 
zine.  But  ^t  let  me  say  how  much  I  value  Every¬ 
body’s.  I  have  purchased  only  two  copies  of  the 
magazine  (the  December  and  the  January  numbers), 
but  if  the  price  were  twenty -five  cents  a  copy  I  would 
not  be  without  it  I  think  everybody  is  more  than 
willing  to  pay  the  increased  price  of  fifteen  cents, 
and  doubt  if  the  edition  of  700,000  copies  will  last 
very  long.  It  is  a  high-grade  magazine  in  every' 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  an  old  man  begging  in  this  neighborhood. 
He  comes  on  a  certain  day  every  week,  and  has  be¬ 
come  so  well  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  Uock 
that  he  has  ”  re(^ar  customers,”  whom  he’s  sure  of. 
He  knows  the  houses  where  he  will  be  turned  away, 
and  shuns  them.  When  a  new  family  moves  on  the 
block,  he  tries  it,  and  if  he  is  treated  well,  that  family 
becomes  one  of  his  customers.  Some  of  his  “regu¬ 
lars”  |;ive  him  food,  and  others  money. 

He  is  about  seventy  years  of  aK,  not  bad -looking, 
and  dresses  as  well  as  most  of  his  “customers.” 
He  wears  a  good  suit,  whole,  well-shined  shoes, 
laundered  shirt  and  collar,  necktie,  and  a  good  felt 
hat.  In  winter  he  has  an  overcoat. 

I  have  never  heard  his  story,  and  can’t  imagine 
how  he  works  constantly  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
same  people.  C.  W.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A* 

A  PICTURE  WITHOUT  BACKGROUND 

Everybody’s  is  so  wholly  unique,  that,  though 
“With  the  Procession”  is  interesting,  I  should  like 
to  see  an  experiment  tried  there. 

I  have  long  thought  that  a  department  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  horrible  tiungs  with  which  the  newspapers 
are  filled,  would  be  a  boon. 

Instead  of  telling  how  bad  humanity  is,  and  what 
frightful  things  it  is  doing,  let  us  hear  of  the  kind 
and  unselfish  acts. 

If  one  observes,  almost  every  day  he  learns  of 
some  touchingly  generous  incident. 

.\n  oj)en  department,  devoted  to  the  record  of 
these  things,  would — it  seems  to  me — be  most  in¬ 
spiring,  and  would  make  largely  for  optimism. 


Many  persons  would  be  kind,  if  they  knew  just 
how  to  go  about  it.  I  have  held  in  thankful  remem¬ 
brance  a  woman  who,  being  possessed  of  some  fine 
pictures  and  German  transparencies,  had  the  habit 
of  loaning  these  treasures  to  friends  or  neighbors 
who  were  ill,  or  convalescent.  Everyone  knows 
how  weary  one  gets  of  looking  at  the  same  pictures, 
or  at  the  wall-paper,  as  one  hes  in  bed. 

A  bit  of  statuary,  a  music-box,  a  piece  of  bric-a- 
brac,  any  beautiful  object,  would  relieve  the  tedium 
of  sickness;  and  would  be  more  highly  prized  at 
home,  after  a  short  absence. 

Everybody’s,  which  is  doing  so  much  real  good, 
seems  to  me  just  the  centre  for  the  dissemination  of 
such  ideas.  M.  E.  M. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  ^ 

SELF-SATISFIED  SERVANTS 

When  Miss  Bensley  in  her  “Experiences  of  a 
Nursery  Governess,”  in  your  magazine  for  January, 
touches  on  the  proneness  of  women  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  and  clerks  to  look  down  on  the  girl 
who  is  earning  her  living  as  a  nursery  governess, 
she  but  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  average  self- 
supporting  woman  to  consider  her  own  line  of  work 
vastly  superior  to  all  others.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view,  and  the  axiom  that  a  true  lady  is 
one  not  because  of  her  position,  but  often  in  spite  of 
it,  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of.  But  whatever 
their  sisters  of  the  shops  and  offices  may  think  of  the 
standing  of  nursery  governesses  and  maids,  both  of 
these  last-named  classes  are  well  satisfied  as  to  their 
own  dignity  and  worth.  I  once  overheard  a  Fraulein 
and  an  Irish  nurse-maid  discussing  trained  nurses, 
three  of  whom  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  taking 
care  of  a  very  ill  child.  The  mistress  of  the  house¬ 
hold  treated  the  nurses  as  her  equals,  but  the  servants 
did  not  accord  them  the  same  consideration.  The 
nursery  governess  and  the  maid  referred  to  them 
in  contemptuous  tones.  They  felt  aggrieved  that 
they  were  paid  but  $25  a  month,  while  the  hospital 
graduates  commanded  $25  a  week,  and  they  refused 
to  admit  that  there  was  any  justice  in  this,  for  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  trained  nurses  were  lower 
than  they  in  the  social  scale.  E.  S. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A* 

BATHING  IN  LUXURY 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  article  “Is  Bathing  Good  for 
Us  ?”  in  the  November  issue,  wonders  why,  just  when 
any  hygienic  reform  is  firmly  established,  someone 
is  certain  to  cry  out  a  positive  warning  against  it. 
It  is  probably  because  about  that  time  some  of  its 
advocates  wrill  begin  to  carry  it  to  an  extreme.  The 
cold  bath  in  which  Mr.  Wood  delights  seems  to  me 
a  case  in  point.  I  have  no  intention  of  disputing 
the  old  adage  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
nor  his  more  modem  theory  that  it  is  the  former  virtue 
which  has  given  the  English-speaking  races  then- 
present  superior  standing.  It  is  not  the  bath  of 
cleanliness  to  which  I  object,  but  that  of  momentary 
fashion — two  things  that  differ  as  greatly  as  does  the 
clothing  required  for  comfort  from  that  demanded 
from  the  viewpoint  of  fashion,  and  which  call  for  as 
much  thought  as  to  their  resj)ective  suitability  under 
different  circumstances. 

To  a  vigorous  person  in  a  luxurious  bath-room, 
surrounded  by  a  general  household  temperature 
of  summer  heat,  a  plunge  into  water,  which,  even  if 
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unwanned,  can  scarcely  be  of  icy  coldness,  may  be 
as  harmless  and  refreshing  as  the  small  boy’s  river 
dip.  But  let  another  person,  not  of  superior  vitality, 
arise  in  an  unwarmed  bedroom  and  perform  t^ 
same  ablution,  thereafter  descending  to  a  sitting- 
room  in  which  the  coal  is  still  burning  blue  after  its 
morning  “shake-down”  or  the  wood  heater  has 
not  yet  “got  in  its  work,”  to  eat  a  hasty  breakfast 
in  another  chilly  room  and  ride  a  long  distance  in 
a  draughty  car,  and  he  may  find  something  more 
than  a  little  towel -exercise  necessary  to  prevent  his 
cold  bath  proving  a  very  unpleasant,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  experiment.  That  Mr.  Wood’s  veteran 
was  able  to  endure  the  exposure  mentioned  simply 
proves  him  an  old  man  of  extraordinarily  strong 
constitution.  To  many  people  in  certain  states  of 
health  the  cold  bath  even  within-doors  might  well 
])rove  fatal,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  warnings  ag^nst 
the  reckless  adoption  of  vigorous  “health”  ideas 
should  be  as  frequently  uttered  as  those  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  powerful  drugs.  H.  M.  M. 

Poysippi,  Wis. 

A* 

DYSPEPSIA— THE  OCTOPUS 

A  WHILE  back  you  requested  criticism,  and  I  have 
lieen  hoping  that  some  more  gifted  critic  than  I 
would  call  attention  to  what  I  have  noticed,  but  as 
it  has  apparently  been  left  to  “  yours  truly  ”  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain. 

For  the  able  manner  in  which  Eugene  Wood  dealt 
with  “The  Great  White  Pla^e”  he  is  entitled  to, 
and  no  doubt  received,  the  thanks  of  thousands  of 
lung-sufferers ;  but  did  anyone  particularly  notice 
that  fmrtion  of  his  paper  where  he  in  effect  says 
that  tuberculosis  germs  are  practically  harmless,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  catch  you  below  pari 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  significant  statement  of 
his  article,  for  if  the  question,  “  What  is  the  most 
prevalent  cause  of  a  condition  ‘below  par’?”  were 
put  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States,  a  vast 
majority  would  reply.  Dyspepsia. 

Therefore,  if  Everybody’s  can  persuade  Mr. 
Wood  to  tackle  this  octopus,  the  number  of  not 
only  those  who  suffer  from  lung  diseases,  but  from 
nearly  all  others,  would  soon  be  reduced.  S.  H. 

New  York  Citv. 

A* 

POOR  MEN  EXCLUDED 

Under  “Straight  Talk,”  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  your  magazine,  papers  on  climate  are  asked 
for,  with  a  view  to  stemming  the  tide  of  fruitless 
travel  of  those  in  search  for  health. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  meet  many  woe-begone,  hope¬ 
less  faces,  and  in  our  charity  hospitals  are  many  who 
have  been  misled  in  coming  here  and  who  will  never 
see  their  loved  ones  again. 

This  has  often  been  called  the  “  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine,”  but  it  is  not  quite  perpetual.  We  have  a 
long,  delightful  summer,  with  only  an  occasional  day 
when  there  is  no  breeze  blowing.  But  preceding 
our  rainy  season  we  have  many  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings  of  heavy  fogs;  the  fogs  lasting  in  the  mornings 
till  ten  and  eleven,  often  later.  This  is  a  season 
of  colds  and  coughs  even  among  the  healthy.  In 
other  climates  colds  usually  follow  imprudence  or 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  but  here  one  con¬ 
tracts  a  cold  in  waj’s  that  are  m3rsterious. 

We  have  summer  weather  in  the  middle  of  a  sun¬ 
shiny  day,  which  lowers  from  eighty  degrees  at  3  p.m. 


to  fifty -two  at  I  a  P.M.  To  be  comfortable,  one 
must  change  his  clothing  three  times  a  day.  This 
is  no  poor  man’s  climate.  Many  able-bodi^  people 
fail  to  find  employment,  and  there  is  less  chance  for 
the  unhealthy.  Persons  without  robust  constitu¬ 
tions,  on  applying  for  work  on  ranches,  have  actiuilly 
been  met  with  a  sign  like  this:  “This  is  no  health 
resort.”  Mrs.  S.  E.  B. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ENDLESS  CHAIN  OF  HELPFULNESS 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  your  “  Straight  Talk” 
on  “  Consumption  ”  in  the  December  Everybody’s. 
In  the  latter  part  you  suggest  the  forming  of  a  club 
consisting  of  one  million  members  who  will  con¬ 
tribute  Si  yearly  toward  the  expense  of  emplo>’ing 
physicians  who  will  experiment  and  try  to  tod  out 
the  cause  of  this  dread  disease.  You  will  do  a  good 
work  for  your  country  if  you  will  start  such  a  club; 
and  if  you  will  do  so,  I  uill  guarantee  to  begin  in 
our  community  with  at  least  ten  members,  each  of 
whom  in  turn  uill  try  to  interest  ten  more  members. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  a  small  proportion  of  a  million 
members,  but  if  a  few  endless  chains  of  this  kind  be 
started  in  the  various  sections  of  the  countrv’,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  Rt  members  very  rapidly.  I, 
of  course,  am  a  very  busy  man,  but  will  ^  glad  to 
do  what  I  can  for  the  movement.  Would  suggest 
that  persons  contributing  to  this  fund  be  entitl^  to 
medical  advice  on  this  dread  disease  gratis  from  the 
physicians  employed  by  this  club,  provided  they  en¬ 
close  postage  for  reply.  C.  P. 

Madeira,  O. 

A  ZERO  CURE 

Your  agitation  of  the  out-door  treatment  of  con¬ 
sumption  will  attract  wide  attention  and  in  the  end 
do  much  good.  We  wish  there  were  more  with  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  be  as  liberal  as  Dr.  John 
E.  Ennis,  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  balmy  climate 
of  Florida  within  the  reach  of  some  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  of  the  “W’hite  Plag;ue.” 

Possibly  a  few  lines  from  another  extreme  of  the 
country  will  be  op|x>rtune.  We  believe  that,  all 
things  considered,  no  section  of  the  United  States 
ran  offer  more  favorable  conditions  to  the  consump¬ 
tive  than  the  Northwest.  W’e  have  what  the  South 
has  not,  a  cold,  bracing  atmosphere,  and  what  the 
.South  cannot  easily  get,  good  beef,  fresh  eggs,  and 
cream,  plentiful  and  cheap.  These  food  items  are 
very  important  in  the  treatment  of  consumption. 
It  is  well  known  that  cold  air  is  more  tonic,  bracing, 
and  invigorating  than  warm  air.  Warm  air  relaxes 
the  s>'stem  and  does  not  stimulate  the  appetite  to 
the  same  degree.  Cold  air,  too,  is  drier  and  will 
hold  less  moisture  than  warm  air,  another  important 
item  in  the  treatment.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has 
set  apart  a  tract  of  land  in  Cass  County  in  the  pi¬ 
neries  around  Leech  Lake  to  be  used  as  a  sanatorium 
for  consumptives,  where  we  look  to  see  better  re¬ 
sults  than  in  the  South.  The  following  case  will 
illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  this  vigorous  climate, 
noted  for  its  large  percentage  of  days  of  sunshine. 

In  August,  1900,  a  young  man  came  to  the  writer 
with  the  following  history:  Family  history  showed  he 
had  lost  a  father  and  one  brother  from  consumption, 
and  another  brother  was  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease.  Personal  history:  Age  thirty,  German, 
occupation  mail-carrier,  had  lost  about  tl^y  pounds 
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in  weight  in  six  months,  troublesome  cough,  pulse 
120  to  130  per  minute,  p.m.  temperature  103.5“, 
severe  night-sweats  every  night,  microscope  showed 
sputum  full  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

He  was  advised  that  his  only  salvation  was  in  an 
outdoor  or  tent  life.  A  wall-tent,  ten  by  twelve 
feet,  was  procured  and  set  up  in  a  held  near  his 
home  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  tent  was 
equipped  with  a  floor  raised  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  an  air-tight  wood  stove,  cot  bed,  bedding, 
light,  etc.  The  tent  had  a  small  opening  in  each 
corner  for  ventilation.  It  was  further  surrounded 
with  a  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high,  placed  two 
feet  from  the  wall  of  the  tent.  On  each  side,  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  one  board  was  hung  on  hinges 
to  facilitate  ventilation.  The  entrance  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  no  direct  wind  could  blow  in. 

The  patient  slept  in  this  tent  from  August,  1900, 
until  it  rotted  down  in  February,  1902.  He  was 
given  prescriptions  of  guaiacol  and  creosote,  which 
he  took  for  a  short  time.  He  soon  acquired  a  raven¬ 
ous  apjietite  and  consumed  large  quantities  of  beef, 
eggs,  and  cream,  sometimes  eating  a  dozen  fresh 
egg^s  a  day.  In  six  months  he  had  regained  the  lost 
weight,  his  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  had 
become  normal,  and  the  bacilli  had  disappeared  from 
his  sputum.  Meeting  him  one  day  late  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  we  asked  him  for  a  sample  of  sputum.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  no  cough  and  could  not  easily  pro¬ 
vide  the  sample.  During  the  intensely  cold  weather 
this  patient  removed  only  his  outer  garments  at 
night,  putting  on  a  woollen  gown,  a  stocking  cap, 
and  heavy  woollen  socks,  and  sleeping  under  heavy 
woollen  blankets.  His  stove  would  not  always  keep 
a  fire  all  night  unless  he  replenished  the  fuel.  This 
he  often  failed  to  do.  He  informed  me  that  he  some¬ 
times  dressed  in  the  tent  upon  arising  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  ten  degrees  below  zero.  He  did  not  lose  a  sin¬ 
gle  day’s  time  from  his  work.  When  he  left  the  tent 
he  moved  into  a  room  built  with  special  arrange¬ 
ment  for  ventilation,  where  he  still  sleeps  in  perfect 
health.  This  patient  recovered  in  less  than  six 
months.  Experience  has  proven  that  most  cases  not 
too  far  advanced  to  take  up  life  in  a  tent  will  recover 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  occupy  the  tent  through  the 
more  rigorous  winter  months.  No  locality  is  per¬ 
fect,  however.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
consumptives  can  be  cured  by  the  outdoor  method 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Until  the 
States  lend  a  hand  a  large  proportion  of  these  dis¬ 
tressing  cases  must  find  help  at  or  near  home. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  A.  F.  T. 
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TAXING  “FICTION" 

Repekring  to  Everybody’s  for  November,  page 
681,  “  Taxing  ‘  Made  ’  Dollars  ’’ ;  Would  B  pay  $300 
per  year  to  A  on  $5,000  “  fiction  ’’  or  wind  ?  Most 
assuredly  not.  Let  us  see  about  this  fiction  “biz."  B 
p>ays  A  $1,000  cash,  and  gives  a  mortgage  for  $5,000 
as  security  for  the  part  he  does  not  pay  for,  and 
k  $300  p)er  year  for  the  privilege  of  exp)ecting  to  pwy 
for  the  balance  at  some  future  date.  Now,  if  any¬ 
thing  happens  that  B  cannot  pay  the  mortgage  (which 
is  too  often  the  case),  this  $5,000  “fiction”  will  take 
the  farm,  and  the  $1,000  also.  Last  year  B  p>aid  A 
S360  rent,  and  K  p>aid  the  taxes;  now  B  still  p>ays  A 
$300  rent  or  its  emuvalent,  on  five-sixths  of  the  value 
of  the  farm,  for  B  only  owns  one-sixth  interest  in 


it,  and  he  should  be  taxed  one-sixth  of  its  value 
only;  and  A  should  be  taxed  five-sixths  of  its  value, 
where  the  /arm  is,  for  he  still  receives  interest  (= 
rent)  on  five-sixths  of  the  value  of  the  farm.  The 
fiction  lies  in  B  paying  six-sixths  of  the  taxes  when 
he  owns  only  one-sixth  of  the  farm.  Here’s  the 
“rub”:  If  A  is  perfectly  willing  to  have  B  pay  five- 
sixths  of  the  taxes  on  unmade  dollars,  A  should  be 
equally  willing  to  p>ay  taxes  on  hb  five-sixths-inter- 
est-“made”  dollars.  F.  S.  H. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Ore. 
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NOT  IT 

I  GREATLY  enjoy  those  short  articles  in  “  Straight 
Talk.”  I  never  see  much  of  man’s  inhumanity  to 
woman,  but  I  do  see  a  great  deal  of  woman’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man.  Of  course,  when  a  woman  b 
abused,  we  alwaj’s  feel  sorry  for  her,  because  she  b 
weak  and  can’t  defend  herself;  when  we  see  a  man 
abused  we  laugh,  and  say,  “  Serves  him  right.”  To 
some  sensitive  women  it  b  embarrassing  to  ask  a  man 
for  money  to  pay  the  butcher,  baker,  woceryman,  and 
coal-man;  but  unless  the  man  b  a  brute  and  liable 
to  eat  a  woman,  it  should  not  worrv'  heranyjnore 
than  it  does  when  she  asks  him  to  put  the  cat  out, 
and  inquires  if  he  is  sure  all  the  doors  are  locked. 

I  think  most  men  are  kind  and  considerate  to 
women,  only  they  are  a  little  selfish,  and  have  to  be 
reminded  once  in  a  while  that  they  are  not  It. 

Guthrie  Centre,  lo.  J- 
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MOST  HUMILIATING 

I  KNOW  a  case  where  a  man  receiving  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $150  a  month  gives  hb  wife  $7.  He  b 
wilting  to  pay  for  her  clothes,  and  wbhes  her  to 
dress  well;  but  the  $7  b  expected  to  pay  car-fares, 
buy  gloves,  ribbons,  and  toilet  knick-knacks,  and 
provide  a  trifle  to  drop  in  the  contribution  box,  for 
the  month. 

The  woman  b  economical  and  truthful  naturally. 
A  skilful  and  intelligent  buyer,  she  makes  the  paltry 
sum  fumbhed  her  go  farther  than  most  women  could, 
but,  as  she  dresses  so  well,  the  acquaintances  she 
meets  down-town  do  not  in  the  least  susp)ect  that  she 
cannot  afford  to  go  in  with  them  to  a  “  Dutch  treat  ” 
of  ice-cream  or  si^a,  which  might  aggregate  twenty- 
five  cents.  She  b  forced  to  subterfuges  or  falsehood 
to  escap)e  expxsure  of  her  husband’s  niggardliness. 

What  right  has  the  man  to  take  from  her  her  nat¬ 
ural  uprightness  and  fearlessness,  and  force  in  its 
place  sham  and  deceit?  Is  thb  the  “honor  and 
protect  her”  business  that  b  so  pjopularly  blatant? 

Another  case.  A  woman  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
old  once  came  to  me  entreating  that  I  should  aid 
her  in  seeking  employment.  Said  she,  “  I  live  with 
my  brother,  who  b  worth  a  million  and  whose  es- 
tablbhment  b  worthy  of  hb  fortune.  I  can  order 
the  carriage  and  drive  down  to  a  certain  store  and 
select  anything  I  like  and  have  it  charged  to  him, 
but  if  I  want  to  send  home  the  carriage  and  take  a 
car,  or  if  a  friend  invites  me  to  go  in  and  have  an 
ice-cream,  I  can’t  do  it,  because  I  haven’t  a  cent  in 
my  ]X)cket  to  p)ay  a  car-fare  or  return  the  hospitality 
of  my  acquaintance.  It  b  so  humiliating  I  cannot 
bear  it,  and  I  want  to  earn  something  for  myself.” 

Now,  I  claim  no  one  has  any  right  to  force  such 
humiliation  on  another  human  being. 

Roxbury,  Mass.  F.  H.  H. 
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The  Weddin’ 

By  Jennie  Betts  Hartswick 

T  T  '^ELL,  it’s  over,  it’s  all  over — bein’  the 
VV  to  leave  I  know  that — and  I  de¬ 
clare,  I’m  that  full  of  all  the  things  we  had 
to  eat  that  John  and  me  won’t  want  any  sup¬ 
per  for  a  good  hour  yet,  so  I  just  ran  in  to 
tell  you  about  it  while  it’s  on  top  of  my  mind. 

It’s  an  everlastin’  shame  you  had  to  miss 
it!  One  thing,  though,  you’ll  get  a  trayful 
of  the  good  things  sent  in  to  you,  I  shouldn’t 
wonder.  I  know  there’s  loads  left,  for  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  slip  out  to  the  kitchen  for  a  drink 
of  water — I  was  that  dry  after  all  those  salty 
nuts,  and  I  did’nt  want  to  trouble  ’em — and  I 
saw  just  heaps  of  things  standin’  round. 

Most  likely  you’ll  get  a  good,  large  plate 
of  cake,  not  just  a 
pinchin’  little  mite  of  a 
piece  in  a  box.  The 
boxes  is  real  pretty, 
though,  and  they  did 
look  real  palatial  all 
stacked  up  on  a  table 
by  the  front  door  with 
a  strange  colored  man, 
in  white  gloves  like  a 
pall-bearer,  to  hand 
’em  to  you. 

How  did  I  get  two 
of  ’em  ?  Why,  it  just 
happened  that  way. 

You  see,  when  I  was 
leavin’  I  missed  my 
sun-shade  and  I  laid  my  box  down  on  the 
hatrack  stand  while  I  went  upstairs  to  look 
for  it.  I  went  through  all  the  rooms,  and 
just  when  I’d  about  given  it  up,  why,  there 
it  was,  right  in  my  hand  all  the  time! 
Wasn’t  it  foolish  ?  And  when  I  came  down¬ 
stairs  I  found  I’d  clean  forgot  where  I’d  laid 
that  box  of  cake.  I  hunted  everywhere,  and 
then  I  just  had  to  tell  the  man  how  ’twas. 


so  he  handed  me  another  one,  and  I  was 
just  walkin’  out  the  front  door  when,  would 
you  believe  it!  if  there  wasn’t  the  otAer  one, 
just  as  innocent,  on  the  hatrack-stand  where 
I  had  laid  it.  So  now  I  have  three  of  ’em, 
countin’  John’s. 

I  just  can’t  seem  to  realize  that  Eleanor 
Jamison  is  married  at  last,  can  you?  She 
took  her  time  if  ever  anybody  did.  They  do 
say  she  was  real  taken  with  that  young  col¬ 
lege  professor  with  the  full  beard  and  spec¬ 
tacles  that  visited  there  last  summer,  and 
then  to  think  that,  after  all,  she  went  and 
married  a  man  with  a  smooth  face.  He 
wears  glasses,  though;  that’s  one  point  in 
common. 

Eleanor’s  gone  off  a  good  deal  lately,  don’t 
you  think  so  ?  You  hadn’t  noticed  it  ?  But 
then  you  never  was  any  great  hand  at  noticin’. 
I’ve  noticed  you  weren’t.  Why,  the 
other  day  when  I  was  there  offerin’ 
to  help  ’em  get  ready  for  the  weddin’ 
I  noticed  that  she  looked  real  worn, 
and  there  was  two  or  three  little  fine 
lines  in  her  eye-comers — not  real 
wrinkles,  of  course — but  we  all  know 
that  lines  is  a  forerunner.  Her  hair’s 
beginnin’  to  turn,  too;  I  noticed  that 
cornin’  out  of  church  last  Sunday. 
I  dare  say  her  knowing  this  made 
her  less  particular  than  she’d  once 
have  been;  and  after  all,  marrjnn’ 
any  husband  is  a  good  deal  like 
butin’  a  new  black  silk  dress  pattern 
— an  awful  risk. 

You  may  look  at  it  on  both  sides 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and  pull  it  to  see 
if  it’ll  fray  and  trj’  if  it’ll  spot,  but  you  can’t 
be  sure  what  it’ll  do  till  after  you’ve  worn  it 
a  spell. 

There’s  one  advantage  to  the  dress  pat¬ 
tern,  though — you  can  make  ’em  take  it  back 
if  you  mistrust  it  won’t  wear — if  you  haven’t 
cut  into  it,  that  is — but  when  you’ve  got  a 
husband,  why,  you’ve  got  him,  to  have  and 
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to  hold,  for  better  and  worse  and  good 
and  all. 

Yes,  I’m  cornin’  to  the  weddin’ — I  declare, 
when  I  think  how  care¬ 
less  Eleanor  is  about  lit¬ 
tle  things  I  can’t  help 
mistrusting  what  kind 
of  a  housekeeper  she’ll 
turn  out.  Why,  when 
John’s  and  my  invita¬ 
tion  came  it  was  only 
printed  to  the  church — 
there  wasn’t  any  recep¬ 
tion  card  among  it. 

Now  I’ve  supplied 
Eleanor’s  folks  with 
butter  and  eggs  and 
spring  chickens  for 
thirty  years,  and  I’d  just 
have  gone  anyway,  for  I 
knew  it  was  a  mistake, 
but  John  held  out  that 
’twasn’t — that  they  did¬ 
n’t  mean  to  have  us  to  the  hou»e  part;  so  to 
settle  it  I  went  right  over  and  told  ’em.  I 
told  Eleanor  she  mustn’t  feel  put  out  about 
it — we  was  all  mortal — and  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  satisfyin’  John  I’d  never  have  let  her 
know  how  careless  she’d  been — of  course  I’d 
made  allowance,  a  w’eddin’  is  upsettin’  to  the 
intellect — and  so  ’twas  all  right. 

I  had  a  real  good  view  of  the  ceremony; 
but  ’twasn’t  their  fault  that  I  had;  it  just 
happened  that  way. 

When  John  and  me  got  there  I  asked  the 
young  man  at  the  door — he  was  a  yusher  and 
a  stranger  to  me — to  give  us  a  front  seat,  but 
he  said  that  all  the  front  places  was  resented 
for  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and 
then  I  noticed  that  they’d  tied  off  the  middle 
aisle  about  seven  pews  back  with  white  satin 
ribbons  and  a  big  bunch  of  pink  roses.  It 
seemed  real  impolite  to  invite  folks  to  a 
weddin’  and  then  take  the  best  seats  them¬ 
selves. 

Well,  just  then  I  happened  to  feel  my  shoe- 
lacin’  gettin’  loose  and  I  stepped  to  one  side 
to  fi.x  it;  and  when  I  got  up  from  stoopin’ 
and  my  gloves  on  and  buttoned — I  had  to 
take  em  off  to  tie  my  shoe — and  straightened 
John’s  cravat  for  him,  why,  there  was  the 
families  on  both  sides  just  goin’  in. 

Of  course  we  had  to  follow  right  along 
behind  ’em,  and  w'hen  we  came  up  to  the 
ribbons — would  you  believe  it  ? — the  big  bow 
just  untied  itself — or  seemed  to — I  heard 
afterward  it  w’as  done  by  somebody  pullin’  a 
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invisible  wire — and  we  all  walked  through 
and  took  seats.  I  made  John  go  into  the 
pew'  ahead  of  me  so’s  I  could  get  out  with¬ 
out  disturbin’  an\i)ody  if  I  should 
have  a  headache  or  feel  faint. 

When  John  found  we  was  settin’ 
with  the  family — he  was  right  close 
up  against  Eleanor’s  mother — he 
was  for  gettin’  up  and  movin’  back. 
But  I  just  whispered  to  him,  “John 
.\ppleby,  do  sit  still!  I  hear  the 
bridal  party  cornin’!’’ 

Of  course  I  didn’t  just  hear  ’em, 
but  I  was  sure  they’d  be  along  in 
a  minute,  and  I  knew  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  move  our  seats  anyway,  as  if  we 
weren’t  satisfied  with  ’em. 

The  church  was  decorated  beau¬ 
tiful.  Eleanor’s  folks  must  have 
cleaned  out  their  green-house  to  put 
into  it,  besides  tons  of  greens  from 
the  city. 

Pretty  near  the  whole  of  Wren- 
ville  was  there,  and  I  must  say  the  church 
was  a  credit  to  the  Wrenville  dressmakers. 

I  could  pick  out  all  their  different  fits  with¬ 
out  any  trouble. 

There  was  Arabella  Satterlee’s — she  shapes 
her  backs  like  the  top  of  a  coffin,  or  some¬ 
times  they  remind  me  more  of  a  kite;  and 
Sallie  Ann  Hodd’s — she  makes  ’em  square; 
and  old  Mrs.  Tucker’s — you  can  always  tell 
hers  by  the  way  the  armholes  draw;  she 
makes  the  minister’s  wife’s.  But  they’d  every 


one  of  ’em  done  their  level  best  and  I  was 
proud  of  ’em. 

Well,  when  the  organ — it  had  been  playin’ 
low  and  soft  all  the  time — changed  off  into 
the  weddin’  march  and  the  bridesmaids,  eight 
of  ’em,  marched  up  the  aisle  behind  the  eight 
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^Tishers  I  tell  you,  Miss  Halliday,  it  was  a 
sight/ 

They  was  all  in  pink  gauzy  stuff — I  hap¬ 
pened  to  feel  one  of  ’em  as  she  went  by  but 
I  couldn’t  tell  what  ’twas  made  of;  it  seemed 
dreadful  flimsy — and  big  flat  hats  all  made 
of  roses  on  their  heads,  and  carrv'in’  bunches 
of  long-stemmed  roses  so  big  that  they  had 
to  hold  ’em  in  their  arms  like  young  babes. 

Eleanor  came  behind  ’em  all,  walkin’ 
with  her  father.  He  always  was  a  small- 
built  man,  and  with  her  long  trail  and  her 
veil  spreadin’  out  so,  why,  I  declare,  you 
couldn’t  hardly  see  him. 

I  whispered  to  John  that  they  looked  more 
as  if  Eleanor  was  goin’  to  give  her  pa  away 
than  him  her. 

Eleanor’s  dress  was  elegant,  only  awful 
plain.  It  was  made  in  New  York  at  Green- 
leaf’s.  I  know,  because  when  I  was  up¬ 
stairs  lookin  for  my  .sunshade — I  told  you 
about  that  didn’t  I  ? — I  happened  to  get  into 
Eleanor’s  room  by  mistake,  and  there  was 
the  box  it  came  in  right  on  the  bed  before 
my  eyes. 

Well,  when  they  was  all  past,  I  kept  lookin’ 
round  me  for  the  groom  and  wonderin’  how 
I  had  come  to  miss  him,  when  all  at  once 
John  nudged  me,  and  there  he  was  right  in 
front  of  me  and  the  minister  beginnin’  to 
marr>’  ’em,  and  where  he  had  sprung  from 
I  can’t  tell  you  this  livin’  minute! 

Came  in  from  the  vestrv',  did  he?  Well, 
now,  I  never  would  have  thought  of  that! 

Well,  when  they  was  most  married  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  happened. 

You  see,  Eleanor’s  father  in  steppin’  back 
after  givin’  her  away  had  put  his  foot  right 
down  on  her  trail  and  never  noticed,  and 
when  it  came  time  for  the  prayer  Eleanor 
pulled  and  pulled — they  was  to  kneel  down 
on  two  big  white  satin  cushions  in  front  of 
’em — but  her  pa  never  budged — just  stood 
there  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  head  bowed 
as  devout  as  anything — and  before  Eleanor 
could  stop  him,  her  husband — he  was  most  her 
husband,  anj'way — had  kneeled  right  down 
on  to  the  cushion,  with  his  eyes  shut,  too, 
I  suppose,  and  the  minister  had  to  pray  over 
’em  that  way.  I  could  see  Eleanor’s  shoul¬ 
ders  shakin’  under  her  veil,  and  of  course  it 
was  ridiculous  if  it  hadn’t  been  so  solemn. 

And  then  they  all  marched  down  the  aisle, 
with  the  bride  and  groom  leadin’  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Eleanor’s  veU  was  put  back,  and  I 
noticed  that  she  was  half-laughin’  yet,  and 
her  cheeks  were  real  pink,  and  her  eyes  sort 


of  bright  and  moist — she  looked  real  hand¬ 
some.  Good  gracious.  Miss  Halliday,  don’t 
ever  tell  me  that’s  six  o’clock!  And  I  haven’t 
told  a  thing  about  the  presents,  and  who  was 
there,  and  Eleanor’s  clothes,  and  what  they 
had  to  eat — why,  they  didn’t  even  use  their 
own  china  ware!  They  had  a  colored  ca¬ 
terer  from  New  York,  and  he  brought  every¬ 
thing — all  the  dishes  and  table-cloths  and 
spoons  and  forks,  besides  the  refreshments. 
I  know,  because  just  after  he  came  1  hap¬ 
pened  to  carrv’  over  my  eleven  best  forks — 
John  broke  the  dozenth  tryin’  to  piy  the 
cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  raspberry  vinegar  the 
year  we  was  married — I  never  take  a  fork 
to  pry  with — and  offered  to  loan  ’em  for  the 
weddin’,  but  they  didn’t  need  ’em,  so  I  just 
.stayed  a  minute  or  two  in  the  butler’s  pwintry 
and  then  went  home — but  I  saw  the  caterer 
unpackin’. 

There!  I  knew  I’d  stay  too  long!  There’s 
John  cornin’  in  the  gate  after  me.  I  must 
go  this  bles-sed  minute. 


The  Joke  on  Winnie 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

Mr.  WINIFRED  LEONARD  GREGG, 
’03,  better  known  as  “Winnie,”  sat, 
scowling  fiercely,  on  the  curbstone  in  front 
of  the  Porcellian  Gate  and  whetted  a  Malay 
creese  on  the  granite.  He  wore  voluminous 
red  trousers,  a  blue  Zouave  jacket  em¬ 
broidered  with  tarnished  gilt  braid,  yeUow 
stockings,  crimson  slippers  turning  up  rak¬ 
ishly  at  the  toes,  a  monstrous  turban  fash¬ 
ion^  of  a  green  curtain,  a  wide  sash  of  pur¬ 
ple,  and  a  heavy,  blue-black  mustache.  In 
the  sash  were  thrust  a  Japanese  sword,  a 
Moorish  pistol,  and  an  Arab  dagger.  To 
passers  he  was  an  object  of  much  interest; 
there  was  something  wonderfully  natural  in 
the  way  in  which  he  whetted  the  knife,  ran 
his  thumb  along  the  edge,  emitted  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  peered  speculatively  about  him. 
But  personally  he  was  not  happy. 

He  had  been  here  since  four  o’clock;  it  was 
now  almost  six.  There  had  been  unseason¬ 
able  ardor  in  the  October  sunshine,  and  his 
head  ached.  And  he  was  getting  very  hungry 
without  being  at  all  certain  whether  dinner 
was  to  follow.  In  short,  the  baleful  gleam 
in  his  usually  calm  brown  eyes  was  not  al¬ 
together  assumed;  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
his  part — although  he  wasn’t  sure  whether 
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his  part  was  that  of  a  Greek  bandit,  a  Malay 
pirate,  or  a  Turkish  bashaw. 

There  were  moments — brief,  to  be  sure — 
when  he  doubted  whether  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  the  “first  ten”  taken  out  for  the — but 
I  mustn’t  divulge  the  name  of  the  society. 
SuflSce-it  to  state  that  it  was  designated  by 
three  Greek  letters,  and  was  one  the  selec¬ 
tion  for  which  raises  a  chap,  metaphorically, 
from  earth  to  OlvTnpus. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  there  were  moments 
when  Winnie  doubted  whether  Olympus  was 
worth  the  price  of  admission,  whether  the 
present  and  subsequent  honor  and  benefit 
made  up  for  the  days  of  dumb  servitude. 
The  society  had  the  reputation  of  conducting 
the  hardest  initiations  of  any  in  college;  and 
after  two  days  of  it  Winnie  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  question  the  society’s  right  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  had  secured  only  about  nine  hours 
of  sleep  in  that  period,  had  been  forced  to 
neglect  studies,  and  now,  watching  the  fel¬ 
lows  pass  grinning  on  their  way  to  dinner, 
he  was  in  a  condition  of  mind  closely  bor¬ 
dering  on  mutiny.  And,  had  not  authority 
put  in  an  appearance  at  that  moment,  there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  hunger  and 
disgust  would  have  led  him.  Authority  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  persons  of  Dick  Wells  and 
Halford  Givens. 

“  Salute  your  superior  officer!  ”  commanded 
Dick. 

,  Winnie  scrambled  to  his  benumbed  feet 
and  fiourished  his  weapon.  As  he  was  ail 
of  six  feet  tall,  he  was  rather  more  terrifying 
standing  than  sitting,  and  the  near-by  group 
of  small  boys  melted  instantly. 

“WTio  put  you  here,  Gregg?” 

“Mr.  Brown,  sir.” 

Being  addressed  as  “Gregg”  and  calling 
Dick  “sir”  would  have  struck  him  as  being 
distinctly  funny  at  any  other  time.  He  had 
known  Dick  for  years,  had  pummelled  him 
often,  had  visited  him,  and  played  host  to 
him,  and,  if  that  did  not  establish  intimate 
relations,  he  was  frantically,  hopelessly  in 
love  w’ith  Dick’s  sister  Mildred.  And  here 
he  was  saying  “sir”  to  him!  Perhaps  the 
incongruity  of  it  struck  Dick,  too,  for  he 
grinn^  broadly.  Then, 

“What  are  your  orders?”  he  asked. 

“  I  was  told  to  stay  here  looking  fierce  and 
sharpening  this  da — this  knife  until  I  got 
further  orders.” 

Dick  turned  to  his  companion: 

“\Miat  do  you  say?  Shall  we  take  him 
along?” 


“Better  let  him  have  his  dinner  first,”  said 
Halford. 

“W'ould  you?  Well,  all  right.  Say, 
Gregg,  you  get  your  dinner;  put  your  dress- 
suit  and  whatever  you  want  for  a  day’s  visit 
in  a  bag;  and  meet  us  at  Leavitt’s  at  seven- 
thirty.  Understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.”  Winnie  saluted  with  alacrity. 

“All  right.  Hurry  up.” 

A  gayly  hued  form  flashed  across  the 
avenue,  badly  frightening  an  elderly  lady  in 
the  act  of  boarding  a  W'averly  car,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  down  Holyoke  Street.  The  others 
watched  the  meteoric  flight  amusedly  and 
then  continued  their  way  dinnerward. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?” 
asked  Halford. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know;  w’e  can  have  some  fun 
out  of  him  somehow.  There’s  Mildred,  too. 
I  fancy  Winnie’s  a  bit  sweet  on  her,  and  it 
will  fuss  him  horribly  to  have  to  cut  up 
before  her.” 

“Kind  of  tough  on  him,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
Halford  doubtfully.  “Couldn’t  we  cut  out 
that  part  of  it?” 

“Cut  it  out?  Nonsense!  Mildred  will 
think  it’s  great  fun;  she’s  always  making 
sport  of  him  as  it  is;  he’s  so  darned  bashful, 
you  know.  And — ”  He  stopped  and 
viewed  Halford  ecstatically.  “I’ve  got  the 
very  thing!  Say,  we’ll  have  more  sport 
than  a  barrel  of  monkeys!  ” 

“How?”  asked  Halford. 

But  Dick  had  gone  into  a  spasm  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 


The  big,  broad-shouldered  youth  who  ac¬ 
companied  Dick  and  Halford  down  to  Bev¬ 
erly  that  evening  didn’t  look  much  like  the 
fellow  who  had  adorned  the  curb  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue  in  the  afternoon.  He  had 
temporarily  at  least  regained  his  self-respect ; 
he  was  no  longer  a  bashaw  or  pirate,  but 
Winifred  Leonard  Gregg,  junior  at  Harvard, 
tackle  on  the  football  eleven,  cover-point  on 
the  hockey  team,  and  member  of  The  Society. 
He  was  rehabilitated  and  in  his  right  mind. 
And  to  add  to  his  content,  he  was  going  to  stay 
for  a  day  with  Dick’s  people  and  see  Dick’s 
sister  Mildred,  who,  despite  the  verj’  evident 
fact  that  she  was  not  for  him,  was  still  the 
Only  Girl  in  the  World.  And  it  was  good, 
oh,  mighty  good!  of  Dick  to  take  pity  on 
him  and  give  him  a  day  away  from  initiation. 
It  wasn’t  a  bit  like  Dick,  to  be  sure,  but  that 
didn’t  make  it  any  less  w’elcome.  For  a 
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long  while  he  had  honestly  tried  to  like  Dick 
for  the  sake  of  his  sister;  to-night  he  began 
to  think  that  perhaps  he  might  in  time  learn 
to  like  him  for  himself. 

Mildred  met  them  at  the  station  with  the 
cart.  She  was  a  beauty;  all  the  North  Shore 
agreed  on  that.  She  was  wholesome-looking, 
too,  with  a  good  supply  of  animal  spirits  and 
a  well-developed  sense  of  humor.  Winnie 
sometimes  regretted  the  latter;  he  w’as  too 
often  the  subject  of  her  jokes  and  banter 
to  appreciate  that  attribute.  To-night  she 
greeted  him  as  usual,  with  a  firm  hand-clasp, 
an  even  look  from  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  half- 
mocking,  half-kindly  smile  on  her  red  lips. 
That  evening  he  entirely  forgot  that  he  was 
in  the  toils.  .\nd  Mildred  was  positively 
kind;  had  he  been  less  modest  he  would  have 
translated  the  flattering  manner  in  which 
she  listened  to  his  ver>’  occasional  remarks 
into  encouragement.  But  being  Winnie  he 
merely  grew  red  with  pleasure  and  stammered 
in  his  excitement.  Afterw'ard  he  dreamed 
wonderful,  exquisite  dreams  in  which  he 
actually  made  love  to  Dick’s  sister  and  won 
her. 

He  rose  in  the  morning  with  his  sense 
of  gratitude  to  Dick  enhanced.  The  world 
was  bright,  the  sea  glittered,  and  the  air  was 
hea^y  with  the  sparkle  of  October.  Then 
came  the  awakening. 

“Hal  and  I  are  going  over  to  the  links,” 
announced  Dick  after  breakfast,  “and  Mil¬ 
dred’s  going  to  take  you  out  to  drive.  Before 
you  get  back  you  are  to  propose  to  her,  Gregg. 
Understand?  Formally  and  as  though  you 
meant  it.  Don’t  tr\-  to  cut  any  of  the  agony, 
now,  because  she’ll  tell  me  when  you  get 
back.” 

“I’m — I’m  damned  if  I  do!”  explodetl 
Winnie,  his  eyes  large  with  horror. 

“You’ll  have  to,”  answered  Dick  calmly. 
“  How  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  it  ?  ” 

“I’ll — I’ll  throw  up  the  Society!” 

“You  couldn’t!” 

“You’ve  no  right  to  ask  me  to  do  such  a 
thing!”  stammered  Winnie. 

“I  don’t  ask  it;  I  tell  you  to.  .\nd  you’ll 
do  it.  You’re  under — well,  remember  what 
you  undertook  when  you  were  called  out. 
You  can’t  go  back  on  that.  No  one  but  a 
cad  would  squeal.  Besides,  it’s  never  been 
done.” 

Perhap)s  the  last  argument  lx)re  more 
weight  than  the  others.  Winnie  had  all  the 
dislike  of  his  set  for  the  thing  that  wasn’t 
done.  He  swallowed  hard  a  few  times. 


glared  at  Dick,  and  finally  found  his 
tongue. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  like  the 
tender  purring  of  a  tiger  about  to  begin  a 
meal.  “All  right;  I’ll  do  it.  But  afterward, 
when  this  thing’s  over  with.  I’ll  give  you  the 
biggest  licking  you  ever  had,  Dick.”  » 

Eflck  laughed  derisively. 

“When  you  propose,”  he  said,  “you’re  to 
take  her  hand.” 

Winnie  bolted  for  the  veranda  and  fresh 
air. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  trap  was  brought  around, 
Mildred  took  her  seat,  and  Winnie  followed 
with  the  blithe  countenance  of  a  French 
aristocrat  entering  the  tumbril  for  a  short 
jaunt  to  the  guillotine.  He  was  very  silent, 
ver>’  pale,  ver>’  unhappy.  Mildred,  on  the 
other  hand,  .seemed  in  the  highest  spirits. 
She  rattled  away  on  a  dozen  subjects  and 
Winnie  said  “Yes”  and“No”  and“Really!” 
in  one  key  while  the  brown  cob  covered 
four  miles  of  macadam.  Now  and  then  Mil¬ 
dred  glanced  at  him  from  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  in  a  way  that  might  have  told  Winnie  a 
good  deal  had  he  seen  it.  And  there  was  a 
disk  of  red  in  each  of  her  cheeks  which  might 
have  told  him  still  more.  But  his  gaze  was 
on  the  horse’s  ears. 

“I  think  we  had  better  turn  now,”  said 
Mildred. 

He  gasped. 

“No,  no,  please,  not  yet!  The — the  sce- 
ner>',  you  know,  is  so - ” 

“  I  didn’t  think  you  cared  for  scener}',”  she 
said. 

“  I  don’t — that  is.  I’m  ver}-  fond  of  scenery 
like  this.  Miss  Wells.” 

“Oh!”  she  said.  They  drove  another 
mile.  W'innie  struggled  with  his  fear.  .\t 
last  the  girl  turned  homeward,  and  he  made 
no  protest;  he  was  too  desperate,  too  mis¬ 
erable.  On  the  way  back  he  counted  the 
miles.  .\t  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  he 
would  do  it!  Never  were  four  miles  laid 
behind  as  those  were.  Beyond  was  the 
brown  house  that  marked  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  mile.  He  would  wait  until — 
he  closed  his  eyes,  gripped  his  hands  fiercely, 
choked  twice,  and  then  turned  and  faced  her 
in  the  calmness  of  utter  desperation. 

“Miss  Wells!” 

She  started  and  then  laughed  a  trifle  ner¬ 
vously. 

“Mr.  Gregg?” 

He  cast  a  des(>airing  look  about  him  as 
though  meditating  flight,  gulped,  and - 
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“I  love  you,”  he  said  in  even,  emotionless 
tones  like  one  talking  in  his  sleep,  and  he 
reached  over  and  seized  her  hand  as  though 
it  were  a  foot-ball  which  the  opponents  had 
fumbled.  The  girl’s  face  was  suddenly 
averted  and  her  shoulders  trembled. 

“Will  you  marry  me?”  continued  Winnie, 
pale,  determined.  Then  he  dropped  her 
hand,  emitted  a  monstrous  sigh  of  relief  and 
av^-aited  the  storm.  Mildred  turned.  Her 
cheeks  were  crimson  and  her  lips  were  trem¬ 
bling,  but  her  eyes  never  fahered. 

“Yes,”  she  said  calmly. 

If  a  bomb  had  exploded  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  his  countenance  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pressed  more  amazement.  His  mouth  dropped 
open  and  he  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
round  eyes. 

“I’— I  beg  your  pardon?”  he  ejaculated 
hnally. 

“I  said  yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“But — but  you  mustn’t!”  he  exclaimed  in 
dismay.  “You  don’t  understand - !” 

“Mustn’t?”  she  asked.  “W’hat  do  you 
mean?” 

“Why — why — you  see — it  was  a  sort  of 
joke  that  Dick - ” 

“Yes,  he  told  me.” 

“Then  you — you  were  only  in  fun?” 

“Were  you?”  she  asked. 

He  gas{^,  wondered,  saw  the  color  coming 
and  going  in  her  cheek,  and  suddenly  had 
an  illumination  of  mind.  He  took  a  deep 
breath. 

'•'Good  Lord,  no!'*  he  shouted.  The  cob, 
frightened,  plunged  wildly. 

“You’ll — you’ll  have  to  let  me  have  my 
hands,  I  guess,”  she  murmured. 


“Thought  you  two  were  lost,”  said  Dick, 
who  was  awaiting  them  on  the  veranda  when 
they  drove  up  an  hour  later.  He  viewed 
Winnie’s  radiant  expression  suspiciously  and 
turned  to  his  sister. 

“Did  he  do  it?”  he  asked,  with  a  grin  at 
Winnie. 

“Yes,”  said  Mildred  demurely. 

“Oh!  I  thought — what  are  you  giggling 
about?” 

“W  as  I  girling?”  she  asked  sweetly. 
Winnie  came  over  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“  I’ll  take  back  what  I  said,  Dick.  That 
Hcking  is  called  off.”  He  shook  the  hand, 
which  Dick  wonderingly  yielded,  enthusi¬ 
astically.  “It’s  all  ri^t,  old  man.  We — 
she — that  is,  she  consented!” 


“Consented!  Do  you  mean — ?”  He 
turned  to  his  sister.  She  nodded  demurely. 

“But — but — didn’t  you  understand  it  was 
just  a  joke  on  Winnie?”  cried  her  brother. 

“I  knew  it  was  a  joke,  Dick,”  she  an¬ 
swered  sweetly,  “but — are  you  sure  it  was 
on  Winnie?” 


A  Kitchen  Comedy 

By  Mary  Louise  Milinow 

“  T  WEARS  eights  mos’  ginnerly,  but  I 

X  kin  wear  seben  ’n  a  half.” 

The  touch  of  modest  pride  in  the  latter 
part  of  Lucy’s  statement  proved  too  much 
for  my  gravity.  I  “ducked”  my  head  to 
hide  the  laugh  that  would  not  stay  in,  and 
when  I  looked  up  again  she  was  calmly 
wiping  the  frying-pan  with  her  squeezed-out 
dish-rag. 

“Yes,  but  I  only  wanted  to  know  what 
size  you  wear  every  day.  I’m  going  to  buy 
you  a  pair  of  rubbers.” 

The  bad  weather  had  set  in,  and  Luc>’’s 
wet  and  muddy  shoes  had  been  weighing 
heavily  upon  my  conscience  for  some  time. 
She  came  every  morning  through  rain,  and 
mud  and  water,  with  a  faithfulness  un¬ 
common  in  her  kind,  to  cook  our  meals, 
scrub  our  doors,  and  make  herself  generally 
useful.  After  having  been  with  us  three 
years,  a  feeling  of  mutual  possession  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  had  grown  up  between  the  good 
old  darky  and  me,  so  that  the  state  of  her 
feet  was  a  mute  reproach  to  me,  and  I  felt  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  provide  her  with  some 
protection. 

The  dark  face  beamed. 

“Thankye,  ma’m;  I  sho’  will  be  glad  of 
um!”  she  said,  and  her  pleasure  was  so 
patent  that  I  decided  to  drive  into  town  and 
get  the  rubbers  for  her  to  wear  on  her  wTiy 
home  that  very  night. 

Lucy  was  a  widow — a  real  one,  too,  for  all 
of  her  husbands  had  died.  She  had  one  ewe 
lamb,  Lily  by  name  (though  the  appellation 
of  Ginger  would  have  been  more  appropriate, 
by  far),  a  girl  who  had  endeared  herself  to 
her  mother  by  giving  her  every  possible 
trouble  ever  since  her  pickaninny  days.  Lily 
was  the  very  loadstar  of  Lucy’s  existence. 
Her  weekly  wages  invariably  were  spent  in 
satisfying  some  whim  of  the  girl’s,  while  she 
herself  toiled  on  with  scarcely  enough  clothes 
to  keep  off  the  cold. 
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One  morning  she 
came  late — fe^ully 
late,  for  the  break¬ 
fast-dishes  had  been 
washed,  as  slowly  as 
possible,  by  my  reluc¬ 
tant  hands,  when  her 
troubled  dark  face  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway. 

“Well, Lucy!  What 
on  earth  makes  you 
so  late  ?  Did  you  get 
stuck  in  the  mud?” 

I  asked  in  half  de¬ 
rision.  But  her  face 
was  solemn. 

“No’m,  hit  wus  Lily;  I  sot  up  with  her  all 
night.  She  went  to  a  ice-cream  festibul  at 
de  chu’ch,  en  come  home  sick.” 

I  fear  my  expression  was  not  verj’  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Lily  and  her  ways  never  had  inspired 
me  with  admiration. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  episode  that  I 
began  to  notice  that  Lucy  was  troubled 
about  something.  Finally  she  confided  her 
woes  to  me — I  had  often  eased  my  own  by 
telling  them  to  her. 

“  Dev’s  a  man  er  co’tin’  Lily,  Miss  Lau’el, 
en  he’s  jes’  de  no-countes’,  onries’  nigger  dev 
ever  wus.  He  kuss,  en  he  shoot 
craps,  en  he  ain’  wu’k  a  U’k  in  fo’ 
years.  I  jly,  she  lak  him,  too,  but 
she  kain’t  hab  ’im.  No,  ma’m. 

Miss  Lau’el,  she  kain’t  ma’y  no 
such  a  no- ’count  nigger  as  him.” 

“But,  Lucy,  you  have  always 
spoiled  her  so,  and  given  her 
everything  she  wants.  How  are 
you  going  to  refuse  her  this?” 

“I’ll  fin’  some  way  to  tu’n  her 
min’.  Dis  here  Freeman,  he’s 
too  ol’  fer  Lily  anyway.  He 
ain’t  ax  me  fur  her  yet,  but  jes’ 
let  ’im  wait  tell  he  do!” 

This  last  was  delivered  with  a 
nod  of  the  maternal  head  which 
boded  no  good  to  the  anxious 
lover. 

Christmas  was  upon  us,  and  in  the  many 
distractions  of  the  holiday  season,  I  forgot 
Lucy’s  troubles,  nor  did  she  again  obtrude 
them  upon  me,  although,  as  it  proved,  she 
was  making  the  most  momentous  decision  of 
her  life.  E^ly  in  the  new  year  she  let  me 
know  her  intentions. 

“What  you  gwine  gib  me  nex’  week.  Miss 
Lau’el?  I’m  gwnne  git  married.” 


Instantly  my  mind  flew  to  Caesar,  the  stable- 
boy,  with  whom  she  quarrelled  enough  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  great  amount  of  affection.  I  may 
say  I  had  always  considered  Caesar  far  too 
young  for  Lucy. 

“Surely  not,  you  must  be  joking!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “What  in  the  world  do  you  want 
to  get  married  for?” 

“Well’um,  I  don’t  to  say  want  to.  It’s 
this  away:  Freeman,  he  ax  me  fer  Lily,  en  I 
say  no,  he  kain’t  have  her.  Then  he  tu’n 
roun’  en  say:  ‘  It’s  got  to  be  you  er  Lily,  one; 
which  one  shall  it  be?’  En  I  say:  ‘How 
come  it’s  got  to  be  me  er  her?’  He  say:  ‘Ef 
you  takes  me,  I  don’t  want  you  to  gib  me 
Lily,  but  ef  you  won’t.  I’ll  steal  her.’ 

“So  you  see.  Miss  Lau’el,  ef  I  takes  him, 
den  Lily,  she  stan’  a  chance  of  doin’  better, 
en  ef  he  steal  Lily,  she  kain’t  ma’y  no  one 
else  lessen  he  die,  er  dey  separate.  It’s  all 
on  account  ob  her  dat  I  dun  gib  my  consent 
to  Freeman:  dey  ain’t  no  girl  gwine  git  stuck 
on  her  daddy.” 

Then  it  was  not  Caesar,  but  Freeman!  To 
think  this  old  negro  woman  would  take  unto 
herself  a  worthless  and  despised  husband,  to 
save  her  child  from  him!  I  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  weep  over  the  grotesque 
heroism  of  it.  .\  certain  cynicism,  one  of  the 
perquisites  of  experience, 
made  me  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  purity  of  her 
motive. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  are 
not  just  a  little  bit  smit¬ 
ten  with  this  Freeman 
yourself?” 

The  look  she  gave  me 
made  me  regret  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“No,  ma’m,  Miss 
Lau’el.  Ef  it  wa’n’t  fer 
him  threatenin’  Lily,  I’d 
neber  consent  in  dis 
worl’.  You  think  a  ol’ 
’ooman  like  me’d  git 
stuck  on  sich  a  wu’&- 
less  gam’ler  es  him  ?  No, 
ma'ml  Why,  ef  he’d  wu’k,  I  wouldn’t  so 
much  min’  Wm  ma’ying  Lily,  but  I  knows 
I  kin  wu’k  mo’  dan  she  kin  fer  us  all.” 

Mixed  with  my  sincere  regret  at  the  mis¬ 
taken  altruism  of  the  old  woman  was  an 
equally  sincere  if  selfish  regret  that  I  was  to 
lose  my  cook.  It  was  the  latter  feeling  that 
prompted  my  next  speech: 

“Then  you  will  need  to  work  for  me  all 
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the  more  after  this  marriage?  You  won’t 
think  of  giving  up  your  place  ?  ” 

“Yessum,  I  ’spect  I  will.  Freeman,  he 
got  chillun  of  his  own,  en  he  say  whoever 
ma’y  him  got  ter  stay  home  en  min’  his 
chillun.” 

“But  then  who  will  earn  the  living?” 

“I’m  gwine  take  in  washin’.” 

This  was  indeed  bad.  Poor 
Lucy!  Poor  me! 

“  Oh,  Lucy,  don’t  marry  him !  ” 

I  pleaded.  “There  must  be 
some  other  way  to  get  rid  of 
him,  isn’t  there?” 

“No’m,  dey  ain’t.  I  dun 
thought  it  all  out.  You  see 
Lily,  she  lak  him,  en  dey  could 
pick  up  en  ma’y  any  time  while 
I’m  over  here.  Bu^  he  say  he’d 
ruther  hab  me,  bein’  older  en 
better  fitten  to  take  keer  of  his 
chillun,  en  ef  I  say  Yes,  he  won’t 
ax  Lily  no  mo’.” 

It  was  with  very  real  sorrow 
that  I  presented  Lucy  with  my 
last  year’s  foulard  for  a  wedding- 
dress.  All  the  seams  had  to  be 
let  out,  and  this  was  her  task  in  the  afternoons 
when  the  work  was  done.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  whose  face  was  the  more  mournful  those 
last  days,  mine  bending  over  my  Battenberg 
in  the  sitting-room,  or  hers  over  her  wedding- 
dress  in  the  kitchen. 

She  remained  with  us  up  to  the  ver>’  day 
of  the  wedding.  Another  woman  was  to 
take  her  place  next  morning.  Lucy  left 
early  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
time  to  dress  before  the  wedding-guests 
should  arrive. 

She  had  invited  me  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony,  but,  though  my  curiosity  was  strong, 
I  disapproved  too  deeply  of  the  whole  affair 
to  give  it  my  countenance,  even  in  a  literal 
sense. 

I  awoke  the  morning  after  Lucy’s  depart¬ 
ure,  with  the  unpleasant  consciousness  that 
I  should  have  a  new  servant  to  break  in — a 
task  which  is  very  difficult  to  me,  since  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  are  bom  to  command, 
nor  have  I  ever  acquired  the  art  of  instructing. 


I  wondered  uneasily  to  which  class  the  new 
cook  would  belong — to  the  swift,  capable, 
and  saucy  class,  or  the  slow,  stupid,  and  re¬ 
spectful  one,  trying  in  vain  to  decide  which 
I  should  prefer.  .\t  last  the  expected  knock 
came.  I  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  there  stood  Lucy! 

“I  dun  come  back  to  you. 
Miss  Lau’el,”  she  said. 

“How  does  this  happen, 
Lucy?”  I  asked.  “Is  he  going 
to  let  you  work  just  the 
same?” 

“No’m,  hit  ain’t  ’xactly  that. 
What  you  reckon  ?  When  I  got 
home  las’  night,  dar  sot  de  wed¬ 
ding-cake  on  de  table,  cut  into, 
en  my  dress  dun  disappear.  I 
kep’  a  lookin’  roun’,  en  pretty 
soon  I  foun’  dis  here  note.  You 
read  it.  Miss  Lau’el.” 

She  gave  me  a  strip  of  paper, 
and  this  is  what  I  read: 

Deer  Moma,  Me  an  Mister  freman 
\  is  mared  an  gon,  he  is  got  a  job  at  the 
hrik-yard  regeler  he  say  he  will  treat 
me  rite  i  Hope  you  wont  be  mad 
becaus  i  took  Yur  dres  Cum  an  see  me  Moma  you 
no  wher  Mister  fremans  hous  is 

you  Luving  dauter  Lily 

PREltAN. 

I  glanced  at  Lucy.  She  was  looking  into 
the  fire,  and  her  expression  was  more  of 
placidity  than  despair. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  Lucy  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

“Dat’s  what  I  sot  up  all  night  a-wonder- 
ing.  I  dun  come  ter  de  ’elusion  dey  ain’t 
no  use  ter  do  nothin’  now.  I’d  a  stopped  it 
if  I  could,  but  dey  was  too  sma’t  fer  me.  Long 
es  he  keeps  his  job,  I  reckon  it’s  all  right,  en 
whenever  he  won’t  work,  er  don’t  treat  Lily 
right — well,  she’s  always  got  her  mammy  to 
come  to.  Me’n  my  fust  ol’  man  run  away 
an’  got  married.” 

And  there  was  actually  a  smile  on  the  good 
old  dark  face.  The  romance  of  the  affair 
had  come  to  her  heart  and  touched  it* 

After  a  pause,  she  asked : 

“Is  I  got  my  job  back.  Miss  Lau’el?” 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

President  Roosevelt  recommends  that 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  be  reduced 
from  seven  to  five,  or  preferably  three,  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  dut>’,  power,  and  pMiy  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  President.  The  first  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  show’s  that  it  has  done  much 
sanitary,  preparatory,  and  organization  work. 
It  will  take  several  months  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  confusion  and  neglect  that  have 
prevailed  since  the  New  French  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  quit  work.  More  of  the  French  ma- 
chiner)’  and  plant  than  was  at  first  expected 
can  be  used.  Secretary  of  War  Taft  says  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  get  all  the  Jamaican  laborers 
required,  but  he  hopes  that  laborers  may 
be  had  from  Porto  Rico;  and  Chinamen  and 
Japanese  coolies  have  been  offered.  He  has 
ordered  the  Commission  to  serv’e  notice  on 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  that  the 
railroad  will  withdraw  in  six  months  from  the 
contract  giving  the  former  the  exclusive  right 
to  issue  bills  of  lading  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York.  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace,  the 
Chief  Engineer,  thinks  a  sea-level  canal  better 
than  a  lock  canal.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  previous  Canal  Commission, 
a  canal  ninety  feet  above  sea-level  could  be 
built  for  $200,000,000  in  from  seven  to  ten 
years;  a  canal  sixty  feet  above  sea-level 
for  $225,000,000  in  ten  years;  a  canal  thirty 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  for  $250,000,000  in 
tw’elve  years;  and  for  $300,000,000  a  sea- 
level  canal  that  could  be  ready  for  business 
in  twelve  years,  and  absolutely  finished  in 
twenty.  These  figures  are  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  guesses. 

“BIG  TIM”  OF  TAMMANY 

“  Big  Tim  ”  Suluvan,  a  famous  Tammany 
“  leader  ”  and  politician,  gave  a  free  dinner 
to  more  than  5,000  persons  Christmas  Day, 
at  his  capital  in  the  Bowery.  Everybody, 
white  or  black,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Tammany 
or  anti-Tammany,  voter  or  non-voter,  who 


needed  a  big  “feed”  was  welcome.  Every 
Tammany  “  leader  ”  and  “captain”  is  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist  in  his  way.  He  distributes  tur¬ 
keys.  He  gives  free  “chowder  parties”  and 
excursions  and  balls.  He  buys  tickets  to  all 
kinds  of  festivities  in  his  district.  He  looks 
out  for  the  poor.  He  gets  work  for  those 
who  are  out  of  it.  He  buries  their  dead.  He 
is  a  sort  of  human  Providence,  a  father  of  the 
people.  He  knows  them  all.  He  is  a  “good 
fellow.”  He  is  absolutely  democratic.  If 
he  isn’t,  he  soon  loses  power.  With  all  its 
bad  qualities,  Tammany  has  an  intensely 
human,  friendly,  and  fraternal  character,  the 
secret  of  its  almost  continuous  power. 

SUPPORTING  AND  SUPPORTED  WIVES 

It  is  the  old  orthodox  American  theory  and 
practice  that  the  wife  shall  do  no  work  but 
housework,  and  none  of  that  if  her  husband 
can  afford  to  hire  “help.”  He  earns,  she 
spends;  that  is  the  American  arrangement. 
But  the  country  is  fast  becoming  urban. 
Rents  and  living  exfienses  are  high.  It  is 
hard  for  young  men  of  the  salaried  and  wage- 
earning  class  to  earn  money  enough  to  marry 
on.  Many  of  them  are  disincline  to  marry. 
The  women  workers  are  numerous.  Many 
of  them  seem  well  satisfied  to  remain  unmar¬ 
ried.  Two  people  earning  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  apiece  could  be  very  comfortable.  But 
if  Mr.  Clerk  marries  Miss  Stenographer,  she 
must  give  up  her  work  and  wage.  The  two 
must  live  on  what  was  enough  for  one.  She 
must  leave  work  she  liked  and  understood, 
and  take  up  household  drudgery,  which  she 
doesn’t  like  nor  understand.  “My  wife 
mustn’t  ‘  go  to  business.’  ”  “  If  I  can’t  support 
my  wife,  I  won’t  get  married.”  Is  this  com¬ 
mon-sense  ?  Why  shouldn’t  a  married  wom¬ 
an  work  if  she  chooses  and  can  ?  Professor 
Patten,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
holds  that,  on  account  of  changed  economical 
conditions,  we  shall  soon  “find  ourselves  act¬ 
ively  sustaining  and  cheering  on  the  energetic 
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working-woman  who  chooses  to  be  a  support¬ 
ing,  rather  than  a  supported,  wife.”  Thus 
does  political  economy  poke  its  nose  into 
romance. 

THE  LOST  ISLAND,  THE  LOST  SHIP, 

AND  THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUN¬ 
TRY 

For  nearly  eighty  years  navigators  have 
looked  in  vain  for  an  island  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  North  Pacific,  between 
Hawaii  and  Panama.  It  was  first  reported 
by  an  American  whaler,  and  was  known  to 
the  charts  as  late  as  1899.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  Honolulu  sea-captain  described  a  visit 
to  the  island,  which  he  said  he  discovered  in 
1859  on  a  voyage  from  Hawaii  to  Callao. 
Reading  the  captain’s  story,  subsequently 
shown  to  be  romantic,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hague  was 
stirred  to  a  new  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Levant,  which  left  Hilo  for 
Panama,  September  18,  i860,  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Might  she  not  have 
followed  substantially  the  same  course  as  that 
of  the  Honolulu  captain’s  vessel  and  been  lost 
on  his  island  ?  The  cruiser  Tacoma  made  a 
superficial  search  for  the  island  in  May,  1904, 
but  saw  no  shoals,  land,  nor  signs  of  land. 
Wreckage  found  on  the  south  shore  of  Hawaii 
in  1861  was  identified  as  from  the  Levant. 
The  main-mast  seemed  to  have  been  “torn 
,  out  of  the  ves.sel  when  broken  to  pieces  on  a 
reef.”  Mr.  Hague  believes  that  that  reef  or 
island  is  somewhere  between  Panama  and 
Haw'aii.  The  lost  island  and  the  lost  ship  have 
still  another  claim  on  the  mind,  because  Philip 
Nolan,  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale’s  “  Man  Without  a 
Country,”  must,  “  in  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  have  been  aboard  the  Levant  ”  on  her 
last  voyage.  WTiat  if  some  of  that  ship’s 
company  should  still  be  watching  on  tl^t 
island  for  a  sail  ? 

90 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  CHILD  MORTALITY 

Is  Mr.  S.  Lindsay,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Commission,  speaking  by 
the  book  when  he  says  that  more  than  two 
million  children  under  sixteen  are  working  in 
one  way  or  another  in  the  United  States, 
three  hundred  thousand  of  them  in  factories? 
One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  mistrust  these 
round  numbers.  The  question  is :  How  many 
children  are  deprived  of  schooling  or  injured 
by  too  long  hours  or  unsanitary  and  dangerous 
occupations?  Child  mortality  in  the  New 


York  tenements  is  another  serious  problem. 
According  to  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  death-rate  of 
the  foundlings  in  the  care  of  his  society  was 
only  seven  per  cent,  in  the  summer  when  in 
New  York  City  the  death-rate  of  children 
under  two  rose  from  13.4  to  19.9  per  cent. 
Yet  we  have  seen  statistics  that  seemed  to 
prove  that  the  New  York  “tenement-house 
district”  is  more  healthful,  or  at  least  health¬ 
ier,  than  more  pretentious  and  less  crowded 
districts.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unfair  to  com¬ 
pare  the  death-rate  among  children  under  the 
best  of  care,  such  as  Mr.  Cutting’s  society 
gives,  doubtless,  to  its  charges,  with  the  death- 
rate  of  children  in  the  tenements.  Ignorance 
on  the  mother’s  part,  want  of  cleanliness,  im¬ 
proper  food,  bad  plumbing,  bad  air,  are  to  be 
taken  into  account. 


SCHOOL  FOR  PRESENCE  OF  MIND 

Perhaps  in  bitter  remembrance  of  the 
panic  of  French  chivalry  at  the  burning  of  the 
Charity  Bazaar,  in  Paris;  perhaps  from  admi¬ 
ration  of  British  “phlegm,”  M.  Marcel'PFe- 
vost,  the  novelist,  proposes  that  a  French 
School  of  Sang-froid  be  founded.  Professors 
of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  self-possession 
should  teach  it  to  their  pupils  by  practical  e.xer- 
cises.  M.  Provost  doesn’t  say  so,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessors  should  be  Americans.  “Strong-arm” 
men  from  Chicago,  masked  and  armed,  should 
jump  upon  the  class  and  demand  its  money 
or  its  life.  “  Porch-climbers  ”  should  descend 
upon  the  class-room.  The  apparatus  should 
consist,  in  part,  of  automobiles,  with  French 
or  American  chauffeurs,  electric  cars,  trucks. 
Safes  should  be  dropped  from  the  fourth  story 
to  the  sidewalk.  “Manholes”  should  be  ex¬ 
ploded.  Excellent  demonstrations  could  be 
made  with  gas,  but  the  “third  rail”  and  the 
“live  wire”  would  be  reserved  for  the  last 
days  of  the  course.  Travelling  scholarships, 
giving  the  holder  a  week’s  study  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  would  be  invaluable.  But  why 
did  we  propose  that  the  professors  be  Amer¬ 
icans  ?  The  most  self-possessed  person  in  the 
world,  the  head  and  front,  the  beginning,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  end  of  “sang-froid,”  is  Madame 
Humbert.  She  shall  be  president  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Sang-froid  and  School  of  “Nerve.” 
Our  own  Mrs.  Chadwick  will  be  only  a  hum¬ 
ble  assistant  professor. 

30 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 
SERVICE 

The  United  States  should  build  or  buy 
spacious  and  handsome  houses  as  the  official 
residences  of  its  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 
A  mean  house  in  a  mean  street,  or  a  mere 
floor  or  apartment  in  a  more  pretentious 
building,  does  not  become  the  dignity  of  a 
great  country.  It  should  own,  not  hire. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  parts  should  not  be  worse  housed 
than  the  representatives  of  petty  states.  They 
should  get  ample  salaries.  They  should  not 
have  to  be  rich  men,  or  be  out  of  pocket  for 
their  house-hire.  The  Consuls,  too,  should 
be  well  paid,  famiUar  with  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  well 
informed,  and  courteous  to  all.  We  have 
heard  of  American  Consuls  who  were  boors; 
of  others  who  either  would  not  reply  to  letters 
of  inquiry  on  business  subjects  from  Amer¬ 
icans  or  in  their  replies  showed  themselves 
hopelessly  without  knowledge  of  trade  and 
markets  in  the  region  where  they  were  living. 
These  incompetents,  and  all  mere  muddlers 
and  cheap  politicians,  should  be  kicked  out 
of  the  consular  sennce,  hard  and  early. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX  FOR  1904 


Gifts  and  bequests  of  Americans  for  char¬ 
itable,  educational  and  miscellaneous  phil¬ 
anthropic  objects,  in  1904,  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  forty-six  millions,  thirty  mill¬ 
ions  less  than  in  1903,  and  seventy-seven 
millions  less  than  in  1901,  the  great  boom 
year.  Hence  much  scratching  and  shaking 
of  heads  by  the  newspaper  sages.  What 
means  this  decline  and  fall-off  of  receipts? 
A  diligent  reading  of  the  stock-market  reports 
for  a  large  part  of  1904  seems  to  explain  suffi- 
cienUy.  Not  all  years  can  be  fat.  We  don’t 
our^ves  admire  especially  the  large  and 
noisy  and  much-advertised  “philanthropy.” 
It  does  good  and  is  welcome,  but  there  is  a 
great  army  of  small,  unknown,  forgotten 


givers,  widow’s-mite  philanthropists,  wor¬ 
thier  of  honor.  As  for  the  louder  givers, 
$46,000,000  is  a  respectable  sum  enough.  No 
doubt  the  plate  would  have  had  more  in  it 
had  not  a  certain  modesty  been  felt  among 
rich  men  since  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
uttered  the  fateful  words:  “We  are  not  here 
to  get  all  we  can,  but  to  give  all  we  can  to 
make  others  happy.”  \/^en  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  gives  all  he  can,  there  will  be  “some¬ 
thin’  givin’,”  and  no  others  need  apply. 

30 

FICKLE  KING  COTTON 

The  Southern  States  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  world’s  raw  cotton.  The  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  that  staple  are  startUng 
enough  to  take  the  breath  away  from  the 
boldest  speculator;  nor  does  any  reasonable, 
calculable  relation  seem  to  exist  between  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  prices.  Thus  the  crops 
of  1898  and  1899  were  about  the  same  size, 
a  little  more  than  11,000,000  bales  apiece. 
The  market  was  “glutted”  or  going  to  be. 
Cotton  was  five  and  six  cents  a  pound.  In 
1903,  the  crop  was  ten  million  seven  hundred 
thousand-odd  bales,  about  five  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  1899.  Yet  there  was  a  terrible 
“scare. ”  Not  cotton  enough  for  the  world’s 
use.  Scarcity  in  sight,  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty-cent  cotton  predicted.  The  crop  of 
1904  is  put  at  12,162,000  bales,  only  eight 
per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  1899.  Down  go 
prices  to  six  and  one-half  and  seven  cents  a 
pound,  say  half  the  price  at  the  close  of  1903, 
and  less  than  the  average  price  for  the  years 
1890-1900.  Where  does  our  old  friend,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  come  in  here  ? 
Five-cent  cotton  in  1898,  fifteen-cent  in  1903, 
seven-cent  in  1904-05.  Is  imagination, 
rather  than  business,  the  ruler  of  cotton 
prices? 

30 

DROPPED  CHURCH  MEMBERS 

A  New  York  clergyman  said  not  long 
ago  that  in  four  city  blocks  there  were  1,300 
persons  who  used  to  be  church-members  and 
now  do  not  ever  go  to,  church.  Writing  from 
the  same  dty,  a  correspondent  of  a  religious 
newspaper  asserts  that,  in  two  boroughs, 
Protestant  Christianity  has  not  only  not 
gained  in  the  last  year,  but  has  actually  lost. 
Its  church-membenhip  has  decreased.  The 
reports  of  the  churches  and  church  associa¬ 
tions  show  how  many  members  have  been 
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“dropped”  or  “excluded,”  but  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  ^t  they  still  carry  on  their  roUs  large 
numbers  of  merely  nominal  members.  These 
have  ceased  to  take  part  in  religious  work, 
and  presumably  their  faith  has  cooled  or  de¬ 
part^.  “It  is  generally  admitted,”  says  a 
prominent  denominational  organ,  “  that  the 
real  working  force  of  the  church  is  only 
about  one-half  of  the  nominal  membership, 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  even  that.”  In  other 
words,  the  conditions  reported  from  two 
boroughs  of  New  York  are  true  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  general.  Can  it  be  true  that  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  are  losing  instead  of  gaining; 
that  many  of  their  members  have  deserted, 
and  that  half  of  those  who  remain  have  lost 
zeal  and  interest?  Is  the  “saving  remnant” 
so  small  ? 

CANCER 

Cancer  kills  about  thirty  thousand  Amer¬ 
icans  a  year.  In  the  whole  United  States  only 
seven  ^seases  have  more  victims ;  in  the 
cities,  only  six.  Perhaps  no  other  malady  of 
wide  prevalence  is  so  feared,  and  so  mysteri¬ 
ous.  What  are  its  causes,  and  is  there  a  cure 
for  it  ?  For  four  years  a  commission  of  Har¬ 
vard  specialists  have  been  studying  these 
questions,  under  the  terms  of  a  bequest  made 
by  Mrs.  Croft,  of  Boston.  As  to  the  cause  or 
causes,  absolutely  nothing  has  been  found. 

,  The  only  cure  is  the  knife.  “Get  it  [the 
cancer]  out  early  and  quickly,”  says  the 
commission.  Don’t  dally  with  drugs  or  pat¬ 
ent  medicines!  The  X-rays  are  only  good 
for  “certain  superficial  cancers.”  The  one 
remedy  for  cancer  is  the  knife  in  time. 

THE  HOFFMAN  ROTARY  ENGINE 

William  M.  Hoffman,  of  Buffalo,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  rotary  engine  which,  if  the  printed 
accounts  of  it  are  not  colored  with  too  much 
enthusiasm,  is  a  new  wonder  of  the  world. 
It  is  without  vibration  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  prodigious  speed.  It  may  make 
possible  railroad  travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  an  hour,  cut  down  by  half  or  nearly 
half  the  time  of  passage  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  add  new  swiftness  and 
terror  to  automobiles,  and  make  freight-lines 
faster  than  any  express  service  is  now.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  Hoffman  engine’s  absence  of 
vibration  means  a  great  economy  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  steamships.  It  is  asserted  that 
generally  the  cost  of  power  will  be  lessened 


by  a  third.  It  is  even  predicted  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  discovery  will  “solve  the  problem”  of 
rapid  transit  in  cities.  We  shall  have  to  sup 
very  free  with  marvels  before  we  believe  that. 


ST.  BERNARDS  AND  TELEPHONES 

One  of  the  first  pictures  that  we  remember 
was  a  print,  in  some  school-book,  of  a  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  dog,  with  a  flask  of  brandy  (probably) 
strapped  to  his  neck, rescuing  a  traveller  out  of 
an  Alpine  snow-drift.  Perhaps  the  modem 
St.  Bernards  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  liquor 
traflSc,  even  for  life-saving  purposes.  At  any 
rate,  their  labors,  and  those  of  the  ever- 
kindly  monks,  are  now  assisted  by  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Shelter-huts,  furnished  not  only  with 
food  and  lamps,  but  with  telephones,  are  built 
in  dangerous  places  on  the  mountains.  The 
traveller  who  can  bear  himself  through  snow 
and  ice  to  the  hut  with  telephone  device,  can 
“ring  up”  a  Brother  and  the  St.  Bernards, 
and  soon  be  taken  care  of  in  a  hospice. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
SWAYNE 

Charles  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Northern  Florida,  has 
been  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  is  accused  of  opprcs.<:ion,  in  punish¬ 
ing  certain  persons  for  contempt  of  court;  of 
favoritism,  in  appointing  a  certain  lawyer 
commissioner  of  his  court;  of  non-residence 
in  his  judicial  district;  of  improper  use  of 
property  in  the  control  of  an  officer  of  his 
court;  and  of  fraud  against  the  Government 
in  overcharging  for  expenses  when  holding 
court  outside  of  his  district.  It  is  asserted 
hi  defence,  that  the  persons  punished  for 
contempt  of  court  had  sought  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  justice;  that  three  of  the  pun¬ 
ishments  were  affirmed  on  an  appeal,  one 
of  the  punished  committed  suicide,  and  one 
apologized;  that  the  lawyer  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  by  “favoritism”  lost  two -thirds 
of  his  cases  before  Judge  Swayne;  that 
while  a  certain  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  appointed  by  the  judge,  the  latter 
used  ojjenly  a  private  car  belonging  to  the 
railroad  and  believed  that,  as  the  head  of 
the  corporation,  he  had  a  right  to  use  it; 
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that  in  charging  $io  a  day  instead  of  the 
actual  sum  ex]>ended  for  his  expenses  while 
holding  court  outside  of  his  district,  he  was 
following  the  custom  of  Federal  judges. 

CARS  IN  THE  LAND  OP  CARAVANS 

Folks  used  to  laugh  at  the  “Cape  to  Cai¬ 
ro”  railroad  as  at  a  line  to  the  moon.  Yet 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  road  is  now  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Trains  run  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Assuan,  600  miles  up  the  Nile;  thence  by 
water,  220  miles,  to  Wady  Haifa,  whence 
trains  go  560  miles  to  Khartum.  At  the 
other  end  the  line  runs  from  Cape  Town,  by 
way  of  Kimberley,  Mafeking,  and  Buluwayo, 
1,600  miles  to  Victoria  Falls.  Between  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls  and  Khartum  is  a  gap  of  3,000 
miles,  r,4oo  of  it  traversable  by  water.  A 
line  is  creeping  northward  from  Victoria 
FaUs.  The  \ision  is  almost  fact.  Ulti¬ 
mately  there  will  be  an  all-rail  route.  The 
English  are  building  a  railroad  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile,  in  the  An- 
glo-Egyptian  Soudan,  to  Suakin,  250  miles 
away,  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Congo  State 
Railroad,  which  runs  260  miles  between  Ma- 
tadi,  at  the  Congo’s  mouth,  and  Stanley  Pool, 
is  one  of  the  best-paying  railroads  in  the 
world.  It  has  no  regulations  and  no  tickets. 
You  pay  $100  to  the  station-agent  for  a  first- 
class  passage.  Time,  twenty-four  hours. 


GIANT  LOVING-CUP 

Has  the  “limit  been  reached”  in  the 
construction  of  loving-cups?  The  Denver 
friends  of  a  Western  railroad  president  have 
given  him  a  little  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a 
silver  loving-cup  that  holds  seventy-five  pints. 
They  do  tl^gs  in  a  great  way  in  the  gener¬ 
ous  West,  and  it  breeds  or  imports  robust 
races;  but  a  seventy-five-pint  loving-cup  seems 
too  large  for  human  nature’s  daily  drink. 

PUSHING  THE  HOLE  AHEAD 

The  trolley  tuimel  under  the  Hudson  River 
at  New  York  City  is  not  being  dug.  It  is 
being  driven  or  pushed.  The  material  is 
soft,  a  “semi-fluid  silt,”  which  was  the  despair 


of  engineers  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Ordi¬ 
nary  tunnelling  methods  could  do  nothing 
with  it.  One  engineer  wasted  years  and  a 
pile  of  money  and  constructed  only  2,000 
feet  of  the  (north)  tunnel.  The  means  now 
used  so  successfully  in  the  south  tube  of  the 
tunnel  is  the  “hydraulic  shield,”  driven  right 
ahead  into  the  mud,  which  is  forced  upward 
or  to  the  sides.  As  the  ^eld  moves  forward, 
the  workmen  place  in  position  the  rings  of 
cast-iron  lining.  Unless  the  shield  meets 
some  obstruction  and  they  have  to  go  in 
front  of  it,  the  workmen  are  in  no  danger. 
The  tunnel  is  bored  as  a  board  is  bored  by 
an  auger.  ^ 

IRRIGATION 

In  1902  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Rec¬ 
lamation  Act,  providing  that  all  funds  in 
excess  of  five  |>er  cent.,  put  aside  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  purposes,  received  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in 
those  States  and  Territories.  Some  twenty 
millions  have  been  accumulated.  Contracts 
have  been  made  for  the  expenditure  of  some¬ 
what  more  than  $10,000,000  on  six  irrigation 
plans  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that,  in  the  sixteen  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  mentioned  in  the  Reclamation  Act,  are 
from  fifty  to  sixty  million  acres  of  reclaim- 
able  lands.  Enough,  perhaps,  to  support  a 
population  of  fifteen  to  twenty  millions. 

AMERICANS  AT  SCHOOL 

Sixteen  million  American  boys  and  girls 
went  to  the  public  schools  last  year,  just  about 
a  fifth  of  the  population.  Add  all  the  other 
pupils  in  all  the  other  schools,  private.  State, 
business,  Indian,  in  the  colleges,  and  so  on, 
and  you  have  more  than  eighteen  millions 
of  school-boys’  and  school-girls’  shining  morn¬ 
ing  faces.  The  annual  public-school  bill  is 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  A 
good  round  sum,  but  much  too  small,  since 
the  pay  of  the  average  school-teacher  is  still 
disgracefully  scanty.  If  the  Americans  value 
education  so  much,  why  don’t  they  pay  the 
school-teacher  better  ?  Is  there  any  more  use¬ 
ful,  fst  really  more  important,  official  in  the 
United  States? 
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ends.  “Roland  von  Berlin”  affords  him  no 
such  opportunity.  The  story,  which  is  not 
worth  recounting,  is  a  dull  mediaeval  legend, 
cumbrous  in  contrivance  and  sluggish  in 
movement ;  and  from  all  accounts,  the  music 
is  of  a  parallel  ineptitude  and  mediocrity. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  constant  and  barren 
searching  after  effects,  little  of  the  charac- 
Leoncavallo’s  widely  heralded  opera,  teristic  Latin  lyricism,  and  much  orchestral 
“Roland  von  Berlin,”  written  at  the  behest  bombast  and  pretence.  It  would  seem  as 
of  the  Kaiser,  has  had  its  premia  at  the  though  the  New  York  manager  who  cabled 
German  capital,  and,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  American  rights  of  the  work  the  day 
impartial  observers,  has  failed  decisively.  In  of  the  performance  must  already  have  come 
the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  the  libretto  to  repent  of  his  impetuosity, 
is  dull  and  the  music  commonplace.  Such 

an  impression  was  not,  of  course,  encouraged  “tristan  und  Isolde”  in  paris 

on  the  occasion  of  the  first-night  performance; 

for  His  Majesty,  together  with  the  entire  On  the  day  following  the  Berlin  premibre 
Court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  various  of  Leoncavallo’s  op)era,  an  event  of  almost 
illustrious  guests,  insured  the  activity  of  a  equal  consequence  occurred  in  Paris — the 
claque  and  heated  demonstrations  of  approval  first  performance  there  of  Wagner’s  “Tristan 
from  the  unattached.  The  event  was  the  und  Isolde.”  That  Wagner’s  masterpiece 
most  sensational  of  its  kind  in  years.  Fes-  should  have  been  known  to  Germany  for 
tinty  and  plaudits  abounded.  Seats  that  forty  years  and  to  America  for  almost  a 
ordinarily  cost  8  marks  were  sold  for  150,  quarter  of  a  century,  while  the  capital  of 
and  for  one  box  3,000  marks  were  cheerfully  France  hears  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  eve 
paid.  ^  of  1905 — forty-seven  years  after  its  comple- 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Emperor,  having  tion  and  twenty-two  years  after  Wagner’s 
been  deeply  impressed  by  Leoncavallo’s  ar-  death — seems,  at  first  blush,  wellnigh  in¬ 
dent  and  highly  colored  musical  temperament,  credible,  and  a  fact  to  be  comprehend^  only 
conceived  the  idea  of  commissioning  the  when  one  recalls  the  persistent  and  curiously 
Italian  to  compose  the  music  for  a  German  vindictive  animosity  of  the  French  toward 
subject,  and  chose  for  that  purpose  the  text  Wagner’s  genius  since  the  days  of  the  his- 
of  Willibald  Alexis’s  novel,  “  Der  Roland  von  toric  “Tannhauser”  cabal  in  1861.  It  is 
Berlin,”  in  which  the  Emperor’s  royal  pro-  singular,  though,  that  “  Tristan,”  for  all  its 
genitor,  the  Kurf first  Friederich,  plays  a  consummate  loveliness  and  erotic  appeal, 
dominant  part.  From  the  novel,  Leoncavallo  should  have  been  one  of  the  last,  instead  of 
contrived  an  Italian  text  suitable  for  operatic  one  of  the  first,  of  Wagner’s  music-dramas 
treatment,  which  was  forthwith  retranslated  to  make  its  way  across  the  Gallic  frontier 
into  German — a  proceeding  curiously  sug-  and  on  to  the  stage  of  the  Op^ra,  where  so 
gestive  of  the  process  to  which  Mark  Twain’s  much  that  is  commonplace  and  unimportant 
“Jumping  Frog”  tale  was  subjected.  The  has  found  an  instant  and  welcome  recep- 
writing  of  the  music  occupied  him  for  a  tion. 

space  of  ten  years,  and  finally,  on  December  At  the  performance  of  December  14th  the 
13th,  the  work  was  produced.  The  opera  is  Tristan  was  Alvarez  of  the  stentorian  voice, 
said  to  consume,  nearly  four  hours  in  per-  Isolde  was  Mile.  Grandjean,  Brangdne  was 
formance,  and  to  be  enciunbered  with  numer-  Rose  F^art,  Delmas  was  Kurvenal,  Gress 
ous  tedious  interpKilations.  What  the  music  the  King  Mark,  and  Cabillot  the  Mdot. 
is  like  one  can  imagine  without  much  diffi-  Taffanel  conducted,  and  the  French  version 
culty.  Leoncavallo’s  talent  is  anything  but  of  the  text  was  that  made  by  Alfred  Ernst, 
distinguished  and  finely  attuned.  Given  a  The  production  app)ears  to  have  been,  on 
subject,  swift  and  passionate  in  dramatic  the  whole,  admirably  representative.  Alva- 
movement,  of  continuous  and  cumulative  rez’s  Tristan  is  apprais^  by  Camille  Bel- 
tension — such  as  he  found  in  “Paghacd”  laigue,  the  distinguished  Parisian  critic,  as 
and  in  the  earlier  “Bajazzi” — and  his  unde-  a  notable  achievement — the  grandeur  and 
niable  gift  of  forceful  and  concentrated  ex-  the  “heart-rending  sweetness”  of  the  last 
pression  is  stimulated  to  admirable  artistic  act  he  speaks  of  as  having  been  denoted  with 
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particular  eloquence;  while  the  Isolde  of 
Grandjean  is  praised  as  'Hris  supirieure'’ 
and  as  having  evoked  enthusiasm. 

THE  NEWEST  PRODIGY 

The  first  of  the  season’s  prodigies,  Franz 
von  Vecsey,  the  eleven-year-old  Bohemian 
violinist,  made  his  American  d^ut  early 
in  January  at  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  justified  thereby,  in  a  measure,  the 
seemingly  extravagant  encomiums  concerning 
his  abilities  which  had  preceded  him.  Year 
after  year  the  “wonder-children”  come  to 
us  from  Europe,  trailing  clouds  of  more  or 
less  dubitable  glory,  and  causing  the  unthink¬ 
ing  and  the  hysterical  to  gape  with  amazed 
delight.  The  best  of  them  have,  at  the  most, 
only  an  astounding  technical  proficiency — 
one  gapes  at  them  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  one  gapes  at  a  troupe  of  trained 
dogs  or  at  a  ventriloquist.  They  can  neither 
move  nor  edify  us;  for  the  ability  to  play 
the  violin  or  the  piano  or  the  ’cello  with 
genuine  eloquence  and  compelling  emotion 
comes  only  when  the  prodigy  has  ceased  to 
be  a  prodigy  and  has  become  a  mature  man 
or  woman:  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  lad  of 
eleven — or  even  eighteen — to  give  a  con¬ 
vincing  performance  of  the  Beethoven  violin 
concerto  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  read  aloud 
Milton’s  “Comus”  with  revealing  insight  and 
effect. 

Young  Vecsey  has  been  exploited  upon 
the  usual  extravagant  grounds.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  him  that  he  plays  with  authority, 
deep  emotion,  and  ripeness  of  expression. 
Such  claims  are  unfounded  and  misleading. 
Vecsey  has  an  unquestionable  command  of 
the  technics  of  violin-playing — he  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  tricks  of  the  art  with  a  completeness 
and  security  little  short  of  miraculous;  and 
he  draws  a  pure  and  rounded  tone  from  his 
instrument.  But  his  interpretation  of  mas¬ 
ter-works  is  obviously  that  of  a  boy  with  an 
astonishing  imitative  faculty:  that  is  all  that 
can,  in  sincerity,  be  said  of  him — except, 
perhaps,  to  applaud  his  freedom  from  the 
traditional  mannerisms  and  affectations  of 
his  kind. 


TWO  ORCHESTRAL  NOCTURNES 

Claude  Debussy  has  been  until  lately  an 
unfamiliar  name  on  American  concert  pro¬ 
grammes.  The  “Aprfes-Midi  d’un  Faune”  of 
this  subtle  and  individual  young  Frenchman 
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has  been  beard  in  Boston,  and  the  string 
quartette  and  certain  of  the  songs  have  been 
heard  in  New  York;  but  the  bulk  of  his  work 
has  been  a  sealed  and  hidden  book  for  the 
average  music-lover.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
is  to  be  thanked  for  extending  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  brilliant  and  progressive  com¬ 
poser.  He  gave  at  the  fourth  of  his  New 
York  Symphony  Concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
two  of  Debussy’s  “Nocturnes”  for  orches¬ 
tra,  “Nuages”  and  “Ffites,”  which  had  not 
previously  been  heard  in  New  York — tonal 
pastels  achieved  with  the  most  aerial  and 
evanescent  hues  imaginable:  music  of  inde¬ 
finable  and  haunting  beauty.  Debussy  is 
one  of  the  ultra-modern  Frenchmen,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  his  school,  shuns  the  obvious 
and  the  conventional  with  a  persistence  as 
sincere  as  it  is  determined.  His  music  is 
like  the  poetry  of  the  Celtic  mystic,  W.  B. 
Yeats,  in  its  aloofness,  its  intangibility,  its 
exquisite  and  dream-like  loveliness.  In  these 
“Nocturnes”  the  “Clouds”  are  not  more 
remote  and  fantastically  impalpable  than 
the  riotous  gayety  of  the  “Festival” — ^it  is 
the  music  of  a  poet,  a  visionary — above  all, 
of  an  artist  of  unique  sensibility  and  imagi¬ 
nation. 


OTTO  SCHNEIDER — THE  AMERICAN  HELLEU 

Definitions,  though  serviceable,  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  those  who  are  tempted  to  call 
Mr.  Otto  Schneider  the  American  Helleu 
should  hasten  to  qualify  the  contention.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Schneider  executes  diy’-points 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Helleu,  but  it 
is  absurd  to  characterize  anyone  in  terms  of 
someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
no  American  Helleu  any  more  than  we  have 
an  American  Millet  or  an  American  Michel¬ 
angelo.  Similar  conditions  or  even  positive 
imitation  produce  results  which  are  approxi¬ 
mate,  not  identical,  and  thus  be  it  known  that 
Schneider  is  not  Helleu — nor  Helleu  Schnei¬ 
der.  The  young  man  who,  in  the  minds  of  def¬ 
inition  compKHinders,  so  resembles  his  French 
colleague,  was  bom  in  Illinois  and  received 
his  early  training  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Like  many  another  art  student  he  drifted 
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into  newspaper  work,  but  like  a  scant  few 
he  drifted  out  of  and  beyond  crude  assign¬ 
ments.  The  recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der’s  dry-points  at  Messrs.  Wunderlich’s 
proved  that  he  is  rapidly  feeling  his  way 
toward  individuality  of  expression.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  clear  vision  of  form  and  draws  with 
considerable  vigor,  charm,  and  delicacy. 
Though  the  medium  he  has  chosen  is  an  ex¬ 
acting  one,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Schneider  will  soon  make  it  his  own,  and, 
incidentally,  prove  that  he  is  not — the  Amer¬ 
ican  Helleu. 

JAPANESE  'ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

With  natural  pride  in  our  cosmopolitanism, 
most  of  us  claim  an  intimate  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  intricate  formalism 
and  fantastic  flavor  of  Oriental  art.  The 
hundreds  who  lately  visited  the  Yamanaka 
collection  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  and 
also  the  admirable  display  of  the  Nippon- 
Bijitsuin  at  the  National  Arts  Club  showed 
equal  familiarity  with  ivory  and  jade,  por¬ 
celain  and  bronze,  textiles,  screens,  Buddhist 
images,  and  color-prints.  There  was  nothing 
among  the  thousand  or  more  objects  in  the 
Yamanaka  collection  which  failed  to  elicit 
discriminating  comment  from  the  most  casual 
spectator.  The  little  globular  incense  burner 
with  elephant  head  handles,  or  the  octagonal 
Hibukuro,  a  “Windy  Morning  in  Yedo,”  by 
Hokusai,  or  a  “View  of  Asayama,”  by  Ku- 
niyoshi  seemed  to  hold  no  secrets  for  the 
authority  oh  Japanese  brush  or  handiwork. 
Things  were  quite  the  same  at  the  National 
Arts  Club,  where  some  forty  delicate  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  nature  had  been  made  on  silk 
and  paper  by  members  of  the  Bijitsuin.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  man  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  these  highly  ornate  or  subtly  conven¬ 
tional  manifestations  is  a  duffer.  We  must 
accept  Japanese  art  in  toto  and  we  must  not 
be  unkind  enough  to  suggest  that  this  vase  is 
a  cheap  and  slumeless  imitation  or  that  a 
certain  print  fails  to  register  and  shows  no 
continuity  of  line.  Such  questions  are  of 
course  irrelevant  and  unenthusiastic. 

tissot’s  last  work 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  such 
examples  of  industry  and  intensity  of  aim 
as  that  afforded  by  the  career  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  late  James  J.  Tissot.  For  years 
this  extraordinary  individual  was  known  in 
Paris  art  circles  as  a  popular  genre  painter,  a 


man  of  sufficient,  but  by  no  means  com¬ 
pelling  talent.  A  prolonged  sojourn  in 
England,  where  he  came  under  the  spell  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  subsequent  trips 
to  the  Orient  wrought,  however,  profound 
changes  in  him  both  as  man  and  as  artist. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  change  were  seen  some 
years  ago  in  his  series  of  water-colors  depicting 
numerous  episodes  of  the  New  Testament. 
Although  somewhat  hard  in  tone  and  formal 
in  treatment,  the  paintings  were  the  result 
of  such  a  careful  study  of  conditions  both 
local  and  archaeological  that  they  immediately 
took  rank  as  the  best  graphic  interpretation 
of  biblical  scenes  ever  attempted.  For  a 
time  Tissot  hesitated  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  undertake  the  greater  and  infinitely 
more  difficult  task  of  vivifying  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  work  was  completed,  under 
trying  conditions,  just  before  the  artist’s 
death,  and  its  recent  appearance  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Art  Galleries  has  proved  one  of  the 
features  of  the  season.  Intended  primarily 
as  illustrations  for  M.  de  Brunoff’s  superb 
edition  of  the  text,  for  which  they  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted,  the  pictures,  aside  from 
other  considerations,  remain  an  enduring 
witness  to  the  artist’s  high  seriousness  and 
remarkable  singleness  of  purpose. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  small  young 
woman,  who  taught  school  in  that  part  of  New 
York  City  into  which  the  newly  arrived  Rus¬ 
sian  Jew  immigrants  settle  down  to  become 
transformed  into  American  citizens.  Her 
name  was  Myra  Kelly.  Because  she  loved 
her  pupils  (she  called  them  her  babies)  she 
came  to  get  their  confidence,  and  they  began 
to  tell  her  many  things  about  themselves  and 
their  homes  and  their  parents  and  their  no¬ 
tions  of  life  which  they  never  told  anybody 
else.  Miss  Kelly  believed  that  these  babies 
of  hers  were  about  the  most  interesting  people 
in  the  world.  She  told  stories  about  them 
at  home — true  stories. 

“Why  don’t  you  write  some  of  those  stories 
and  send  them  to  the  magazines?”  asked  the 
home  folks. 

The  suggestion  seemed  good.  Miss  Kelly 
wrote  one  of  the  stories.  Then  she  made 
three  nice  copies  of  it  and  sent  one  of  those 
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copies  to  each  of  three  magazines.  She  was 
not  a  literary  person;  she  was  merely  a  school¬ 
teacher,  and  it  didn’t  occur  to  her  that  it  was 
slightly  irregular  (as  magazine  afiFairs  go)  to 
send  the  same  story  to  three  different  maga¬ 
zines  at  once.  Before  long  there  came  a  tet¬ 
ter  to  her  from  one  of  the  magazines,  asking 
her  to  call.  She  called.  The  editor  told  her 
that  she  had  written  a  story  that  was  quite 
to  his  fancy  and  offered  her  a  fair  and  honest 
price,  which  she  made  haste  to  accept. 

The  next  day  there  came  a  tetter  from  the 
editor  of  another  magazine — a  very  solemn 
and  important  magazine  this  time.  He, 
also,  desired  her  to  call.  She  called.  This 
editor,  too,  assured  her  that  she  had  written  a 
most  acceptable  story  and  offered  her  a  fair 
price  for  it.  Not  without  pride.  Miss  Kelly 
announced  that  she  had  already  sold  the  story 
to  another  editor;  but  she  was  very  much 
obliged  to  the  second  editor  for  the  nice 
things  he  said. 

The  second  editor  was  not  nice  after  this  at 
all.  He  had  solemn  gray  whiskers  and  an 
extremely  severe  manner  and  he  bounced  on 
his  chair  in  his  indignation. 

“Do  you  know.  Miss  Kelly,  what  you  have 
done?”  he  asked. 

No  six-year-old  miscreant  of  Miss  Kelly’s 
own  class-room  was  ever  more  scared  or  cast 
down  than  was  the  small  teacher  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

“No,  sir,”  she  said. 

The  severe  editor  looked  very  severe  in¬ 
deed,  and  assured  her  most  menacingly  that 
she  was  guilty  of  something  akin  to  embezzle¬ 
ment,  almost  as  wicked  as  alienation  of  the 
affections.  He  quite  convinced  her  that  to 
send  the  same  manuscript  to  two  magazines 
at  once  was  a  grave  infraction  of  the  p>enal 
code.  If  Miss  Kelly  remembers  exactly  what 
happened,  he  concluded  his  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing: 

“I  might  call  a  policeman  and  have  you 
arre.sted!” 

Whereupon  the  young  woman  fled  weep¬ 
ing  to  the  first  editor  and  begged  to  be 
lowed  to  have  her  story  back,  so  that  she 
wouldn’t  have  to  go  to  jail.  But  the  first 
editor  was  not  inclined  to  let  a  new  writer  go 
so  easily;  at  length  he  persuaded  Miss  Kelly 
that  she  was  in  no  imminent  danger  of  prose¬ 
cution,  even  though  she  didn’t  know  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  those  who  submit  manu¬ 
scripts  to  magazines  for  publication.  He 
kept  the  story  and  the  solemn  editor  has  not 
yet  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned. 


Incidentally,  the  third  editor  to  whom  the 
story  was  sent  accepted  it,  even  as  the  other 
two  had  done.  So  that  Miss  Kelly  had  the 
somewhat  remarkable  experience  of  having 
her  first  story  accepted  by  three  different 
magazines. 

Just  now  the  first  collection  of  Miss  Kelly’s 
stories  has  been  published.  It  is  called  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Citizens.”  We  are  sure  that  no  one  can 
read  these  inimitable  stories  of  East  side  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  such  a  one  as  “  A  Little  Matter 
of  Real  Estate,”  without  sympathizing  with 
the  feelings  of  the  solemn  editor  who  thou^t 
that  Miss  Kelly  ought  to  be  spoken  to  severely 
for  writing  for  any  other  magazine  than  his 
own. 

“Strong  but  coarse,”  people  said  of  Frank 
Danby’s  novel,  “  Pigs  in  Clover.”  “  Stronger 
but  coarser”  will  be  the  verdict  on  her  new 
book,  “  Baccarat.”  It  is  seldom  that  we  have 
come  on  a  situation  more  repellent  than 
that  presented  in  this  story,  or  one  described 
with  more  brutal  detail.  Now,  we  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  we  share  the  common 
error  of  mistaking  what  is  popularly  known 
as  ‘  ‘  realism  ”  for  strength .  \\’hen  we  say  that 
“Baccarat”  is  a  strong  novel,  we  say  so  not 
because  it  deals  ruthlessly  with  disagreeable 
aspects  of  life,  but  because  of  the  author’s 
keen  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  character, 
and  her  convincing  delineation  of  them .  J ulie, 
the  w’oman  who  has  all  the  charm  of  a  good 
child;  who  is  led  into  eril  as  a  child  is  led 
into  evil;  who  sorrow’s  broken-heartedly,  as  a 
penitent  child  sorrows;  who,  once  forgiven 
by  the  husband  she  has  wronged,  is  happy 
again  with  never  a  thought  for  the  past,  as 
the  child  is  happy  once  forgiven  by  its  mother 
— this  Julie  is  really  a  very  remarkable  piece 
of  w’ork.  Admirable,  too,  is  the  analysis  of 
the  various  phases  of  emotion  through  which 
the  husband  passes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  has  per¬ 
mitted  herself  a  melodramatic  and  entirely 
unsatisfactoiy’  solution  of  the  problem  she 
presents.  It  would  have  been  worth  white  to 
develop  the  situation  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

In  real  life  “Frank  Danby”  is  Mrs.  Julia 
Frankau,  an  English  Jewess.  She  lives  in 
London,  and  is  a  leader  in  aristocratic  Bo¬ 
hemia.  At  her  house  in  Clarges  Street  may 
be  met  all  the  men  and  women  who  count  for 
most  in  literature  and  art.  Mrs.  Frankau 
has  w’ritten  several  novels,  but  “  Pigs  in  Clo¬ 
ver”  was  the  first  to  attract  attention. 
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Much  political  wisdom  may  be  found  in 
“The  President’  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis — 
together  with  stirring  doings  of  a  blood  cimi- 
ling  kind.  The  villain,  a  Russian,  seriously 
interferes  with  the  ambitious  designs  of  an 
unscrupulous  Senator  who  is  manoeuvring 
for  the  nomination  for  the  Chief  Magistracy, 
and  dares  to  obstruct  the  course  of  true  love 
between  the  hero  and  the  Senator’s  niece. 
The  hero  is  a  strenuous  hero — a  multi-mil¬ 
lionaire  disguised  as  a  reporter — and  impatient 
of  the  machinations  of  such  a  scaly  scoundrel 
as  the  Russian.  He  invokes  the  gods  of  Wall 
Street,  creates  a  comer,  crushes  his  enemy,  and 
marries  the  lady,  but  unfortunately  also  ruins 
the  Senator.  However,  this  little  difficulty  is 
smoothed  aside,  and  the  happy  pair  on  honey¬ 
mooning  bent  depart  for  Europe  in  a  steam 
yacht.  An  abundance  of  sensational  incident 
renders  the  book  entertaining,  but  its  value 
lies  in  the  brilliancy  of  certain  passages  in 
which  the  author  holds  political  institutions 
and  fetishes  up  to  ridicule. 

To  portray  a  strong  man  so  that  his  man¬ 
hood  and  characU^  are  convincing  is  a  task 
many  a  novelist  attempts  and  few  succeed  in 
achieving.  There  is  a  man  in  “  The  Reaper  ” 
who  is  really  strong  and  reserved,  and  he  is  so 
painted  that  one  is  sure  he  must  actually  be 
in  the  flesh  somewhere,  moving  against  just 
such  a  background  of  sea  and  sky  as  the 
'Shetlands  afford.  The  career  of  Terval  is 
not  startling.  His  is  a  narrow  role  in  life — 
the  farming  of  a  few  acres  on  Fromgond 
Island,  and  the  taking  care  of  an  aged  mother, 
whose  besetting  weakness  he  tries  to  screen 
from  the  neighbors’  eyes.  But  above  the  dull 
routine  of  his  lot  he  stands  brave,  serene, 
loyal,  doing  his  work  with  unflinching  forti¬ 
tude  and  meeting  fate  with  no  obeisances  nor 
regrets.  The  narrow  little  round  of  village  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  Terval  lives  is  rendered 
with  a  flne,  quiet  art  by  Miss  Rickert,  who 
seems  to  have  entered  intimately  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  into  the  daily  doings  of  these  Shet¬ 
land  folk  in  their  far  northern  habitations. 


.Among  modern  verse-smiths,  surely  the 
most  versatile  and  expert  is  Walter  Irwin.  In 
his  “Nautical  Songs  of  a  Landsman,”  those 
who  care  for  farcical  humor  in  rollicking 
rhythms,  have  a  flow  of  soul  if  not  a  feast  of 
reason.  It  is  a  collection  of  merry  and  whim¬ 


sical  yarns  in  verse,  in  which  old  ocean  plays 
strange  {>ranks,and  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  engage  themselves  in  unconven¬ 
tional  and  anomalous  performances.  The 
gem  of  all  is  “The  Sailor’s  Stovepipe,”  surely 
a  most  remarkable  piece  of  rhyming. 

Rear-Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley’s 
“Forty-five  Years  Under  the  Flag”  is  an 
interesting  story  of  a  life  replete  with  incident 
and  of  distinguished  brilliancy.  It  is  trite, 
but  it  is  also  true,  to  affirm  that  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  useful  contribution  to  American 
naval  history.  Naturally,  one  presses  some¬ 
what  hurriedly  to  that  part  of  the  book 
devoted  to  the  Santiago  engagement  and  the 
renowned  controversy  that  subsequently  en¬ 
sued.  But  the  events  of  1898  are  only  as  of 
yesterday,  and  it  is  perhaps  wiser  to  leave  to 
future  historians  the  discussion  of  the  points 
therein  involved.  Such  students,  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  may  be  able  to  unite  and  har¬ 
monize  the  threads  of  testimony  now  appar¬ 
ently  tangled  and  contradictory.  The  other 
epochs  of  the  admiral’s  life  portray  a  career 
of  high  honor  and  fruitful  endeavor.  The 
narrative  itself  is  spirited  in  manner  and 
diversified  in  details.  The  years  with  Farra- 
gut  in  the  Gulf;  the  services  at  Mobile  and 
Port  Hudson;  the  duties  performed  in  the 
Far  East  in  1870-71  and  later  on  in  South 
America;  the  Greely  Relief  Expedition,  an 
heroic  task;  all  these  accounts  and  more, 
apart  from  the  battle  of  Santiago,  make  up 
a  volume  containing  a  record  of  which  .Amer¬ 
icans  may  justly  be  proud. 

A* 

The  reasons  for  an  elaborate  publication 
of  the  letters  of  a  distant  cousin  of  the  great 
Samuel  Pepys  are  not  altogether  obvious. 
None  the  less  two  large,  fat  volumes,  bound 
in  imposing  red  and  gold,  have  been  filled 
with  the  letters  of  Sir  William  Pepys  to  his 
relations  and  friends  and  with  their  let¬ 
ters  to  him.  Samuel  Pepys  was  undoubtedly 
entertaining,  but  he  has  furnished  very 
few  thoughts  to  be  compiled  into  guides  of 
conduct  for  the  young.  Sir  William’s  cor¬ 
respondence,  under  the  title  “  .A  Later  Pepys,” 
may  find  usefulness  in  being  supplied  as  a 
complementary  moral  antidote  to  his  scurri¬ 
lous  cousin’s  gossipings.  Certainly  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  and  his  friends  were  very  solemn. 
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IT  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  us  to  be  asked ,  of  it  so  that  we  could  fairly  decide  whether  or 
not  only  by  old  friend^,  but  in  meeting  not  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  publish  it? 
new  ones:  “What  about  Lawson?  You’re  Some  day  we  will  take  the  space  to  give  you 
his  publishers.  You  have  occasion  to  meet  the  details  of  those  early  interviews.  So  vivid 
him  frequently.  What  is  he  trying  to  do?  were  they  that  the  memory  of  them  will 
Is  he  really  working  for  the  interest  of  the  last  always.  Some  day  we  will  try  to  de¬ 
people,  as  he  says,  or  has  he  some  ulterior  scribe  Mr.  Lawson  to  you  as  we  know  him. 
motive?”  We  have  tried  to  describe  him  to  our  friends 

Permit  us  to  analyze  our  own  motives  before  in  conversation.  They  assure  us  always  that 
discussing  Mr.  Lawson’s.  Less  than  a  year  we  are  hypnotized.  Possibly  we  are.  Mr. 
ago  we  knew  Mr.  Lawson  as  the  world  knew  Lawson  told  us  that  he  looked  us  up  while 
him.  A  man  who  had  come  to  great  wealth,  keeping  us  waiting  and  found  that  we  had 
like  most  very  wealthy  men,  through  ways  a  good  character,  that  we  had  made  remark- 
that  we  did  not  understand.  A  man  who  had  *  able  progress  since  getting  the  magazine,  and 
spent  his  money  lavishly  on  cattle,  horses,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  we  had  ner\'e  enough 
lands,  yachts,  and  jewelry'.  A  man  who  had  to  carry  through  a  difficult  proposition.  He 
set  the  world  talking  by  paying  $30,000  to  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  interests  with  us. 
name  a  pink  for  his  beautiful  wife.  We  re-  On  his  side  he  said — and  was  at  no  pains  to 
member^  that  he  had  been  associated  with  select  gentle  phrases — that  his  standing  with 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  crowd,  and  be-  the  public  was  not  good,  that  the  public  as- 
lieved  with  many  that  he  had  materially  aided,  sociated  him  with  the  Amalgamated  catas- 
if  he  had  not  been  the  arch  conspirator  in,  trophe,  that  the  public  generally  and  many 
that  gigantic  swindle.  of  his  old  friends  no  longer  had  faith  in  him. 

When  our  attention  was  called  to  an  Associ-  He  told  us  the  crimes  leading  up  to  Amalga- 
ated  Press  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times,  mated.  He  told  us  the  crimes  of  Amalga- 
whichsaid  that  Thomas  W.  Lawson  claimed  mated.  He  told  us  what  his  object  is  in  pub- 
that  the  people  were  swindled  in  Amalgamated  lishing  the  story.  He  told  us  the  remedy  he 
in  spite  of  him,  and  that  he  would  spend  the  has  b^n  working  on  for  more  than  ten  years, 
rest  of  his  life  and  all  of  his  fortune,  if  need  as  his  records  show.  (It  seems  almost  a 
be,  to  prove  it,  we  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Lawson  crime  to  refer  to  these  interviews  with  such 
would  really  tell  how  the  people  were  swindled  brutal  brevity.)  He  pointed  out  what  the 
in  Amalgamated,  we  should  not  only  be  justi-  “System”  would  try  to  do  to  him  and  to  us  in 
fied,  whatever  Mr.  Lawson’s  object  might  be  order  to  stop  the  story.  In  the  end  he  pro¬ 
in  telling  the  story,  but  it  would  be  a  pub-  posed  to  give  us  the  story  without  cost  to  us 
lie  service  to  lend  the  pages  of  our  magazine  on  our  assurance  that  we  would  do  every- 
to  such  a  purpose.  It  goes  without  saying,  thing  in  our  ]X)wer  to  give  it  a  wide  publicity, 
that  we  were  very  much  alive  to  the  pres-  Mr.  Lawson  has  done  everything  that  he 
tige  such  a  story  would  give  to  Everybody’s  agreed  to  do.  Our  confidence  and  belief  in 

Magazine  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  him  have  steadily  increased.  What  is  his 

very  sensitive,  even  sore,  over  the  subject  of  object  ?  Although  he  is  a  young  man,  you 
high  finance.  It  does  not  go  without  saying,  must  remember  that  he  had  a  fortune  when 
but  it  is  true,  that  no  money  and  no  prestige  a  very  young  man.  It  would  be  hard  to 
could  induce  us  to  run  any  stories  in  Every-  imagine  that  he  is  after  money  for  the  sake 
body’s  Magazine  which  we  had  any  reason  of  the  things  which  great  wealth  usually  buys, 
to  believe  would  in  the  end  not  be  in  the  He  has  bwn  through  practically  all  these 

interest  of  the  public  welfare.  As  described  exp)eriences,  with  his  yachts,  his  horses,  and 

in  this  dep>artment  last  month,  we  finally  his  numerous  estates.  No  man  can  say  what 
secured  an  audience  with  Mr.  Lawson.  We  another  man’s  object  is.  If  our  worldly  pxK- 
were  wondering  then  what  many  of  you  are  sessions  were  many  times  larger  than  they  are, 
wondering  now,  but  we  were  wondering  hard-  we  would  risk  ail  on  the  belief  that  Mr.  Law- 
er.  It  meant  more  to  us.  Would  Mr.  Law-  son’s  object  b  not  to  make  money  beyond 
son  write  the  story  for  Everybody’s  Maga-  what  he  will  require  in  hb  fight  against  the 
ziNE?  Would  he  be  willing  to  tell  us  enough  “System.”  Mr.  Lawson  b  able  to  sympa- 
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thize  with  the  people  in  practically  every 
condition  of  life,  because  he  himself  has  ex¬ 
perienced  practically  every  condition.  No 
man  can  get  very  far  from  the  true  meaning  of 
happiness  who  has  the  beautiful  home  and 
home  life  that  Mr.  Lawson  has,  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  wife  and  six  hearty  children.  (The  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Bunny  Lawson,  the  youngest 
daughter,  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue.)  He 
ought  to  come  pretty  close  to  knowing  the 
heart  of  every  father  and  the  hopes  he  has  for 
his  family.  His  children  pay  him  the  highest 
compliment  in  making  him  one  of  their  crowd 
in  all  of  their  good  times.  So  close  does  he  get 
to  them  that  sometimes  in  the  heyday  of  their 
sports  he  is  “Tom”  to  them,  and  so  they  call 
him. 

What,  then,  is  Mr.  Lawson’s  object  ?  His¬ 
tory  is  full  of  the  names  of  great  men  who 
liecame  great  when  they  championed  the 
cause  of  the  people.  These  great  ones  doubt¬ 
less  found  much  satisfaction  in  their  great¬ 
ness,  but  they  probably  found  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  consciousness  that  they  had 
helped  the  helpless.  The  mind  that  is  clever 
enough  to  conceive  a  remedy  for  great  social 
ilb  must  also  be  clever  enough  to  realize  the 
rewards  that  come;  through  such  leadership. 
And  we  suspect  that  such  a  mind,  too,  would 
be  able  to  decide  beforehand  whether  more 
happiness  would  come  from  fame  or  through 
the  knowledge  of  having  helped  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  hosts  of  fellow-beings.  If  this  is  so, 
then  the  object  of  such  a  man  would  be  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Fame 
would  be  a  result. 

A  BRIGHT  IDEA 

The  February  cover  appeared  to  attract 
more  attention  than  usual,  in  spite  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  design.  Many  readers  fan¬ 
cied  that  they  detected  under  its  seenaing 
guilelessness  a  slight  touch  of  double  mean¬ 
ing  and  amused  themselves  and  us  by  fur¬ 
nishing  clews  as  to  what  it  might  have  meant 
had  we  so  intended  it. 

The  suggestion  of  the  cherry-tree  and  the 
bright  red  hatchet  came  from  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  and  arrived  opportunely,  just  as  we  were 
going  through  the  “weeding  out”  process 
with  a  number  of  designs  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  caught  our  fancy  at  once  and  seemed 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  February 
issue,  the  month  of  Washington’s  birthday. 
The  fact  that  the  reader  making  the  sugges¬ 


tion  had  evidently  borne  in  mind  the  general 
character  of  Everybody’s  covers  and  that 
his  idea  was  directly  available  for  our  “real 
life”  reproductions  made  us  feel  imusually 
grateful,  as  so  many  who  send  suggestions 
leave  that  fact  out  of  consideration  entirely. 
This  particular  design  embodied  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  at  once.  It  was  timely  and  perti¬ 
nent.  It  was  effective  in  color  and  it  could 
be  photographed  from  “life.” 

As  a  slight  token  of  appreciation  we  took 
great  pleasure  in  sending  a  check  for  $25  to 
the  reader  who  made  the  suggestion;  and  if 
at  any  time  anyone  has  an  idea  for  a  cover 
that  we  could  use,  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
him  or  her  as  the  case  may  be.  Please  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  we  work  two  months 
ahead  on  covers:  the  April  and  May  will  have 
been  decided  upon  at  the  time  you  read  this. 

30 

ALMOST  AN  APOLOGY 

Judging  from  some  of  the  “  Straight  Talk  ” 
letters  we  are  receiving,  there  are  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  who  are  not  famffiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  subscription 
department  is  conducted.  Old  subscribers 
understand  that  it  takes  time  to  get  the  name 
properly  enrolled  on  the  subscription-lists. 
They  do  not  send  their  money  on  Saturday 
and  expect  to  get  the  magazine  on  Monday. 
A  long-established  magazine,  with  train^ 
help,  requires  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  to 
get  a  new  name  on  the  list  and  mail  a  maga¬ 
zine,  or  even  longer  around  the  holiday-time, 
when  the  business  is  unusually  heavy  and  the 
minds  of  the  employees  are  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  Santa  Claus.  Nowadays,  the  bulk 
of  subscriptions  are  sent  in  during  the  three 
winter  months.  Publishers  cannot  afford  to 
carry  employees  on  pay-rolls  nine  months 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  drilled  for  three 
months’  work.  The  rush  season  means  put¬ 
ting  on  a  lot  of  inexperienced  help,  who  know 
that  their  positions  are  not  permanent  and 
who  are,  on  that  account,  less  careful  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 

Three  things  added  to  the  usual  complica¬ 
tions  in  our  subscription  department  this  year. 
First,  the  sending  out  of  “The  Chapters  That 
Have  Gone  Before,”  which  we  gave  free  with 
new  subscriptions.  Second,  the  unexpectedly 
large  number  of  subscriptions  which  we  have 
received,  and  third,  the  fact  that  our  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  numbers  sold  out  clean  and 
we  were  obliged  to  notify  subscribers  to  that 
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effect.  All  this  tended  to  demoralize  a  force 
of  largely  inexperienced  people.  What  we  are 
trxnng  to  do  just  now  is  to  mention  some  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  annojrance  we  may 
have  caused  any  of  our  new  subscribers.  We 
take  it  as  a  compliment  that  anyone  should 
insist,  with  some  heat,  even  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness,  upon  having  the  magazine.  It  ought  to 
be  quite  evident  that  we  are  almost  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  send  the  magazine  as  they  are  to  have 
it.  We  say  almost.  We  should  be  quite  as 
anxious  if  we  did  not  feel  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  considerably  more  than  we  get  in  the 
trade.  We  offered  to  give  the  magazine  for 
a  year  and  a  copy  of  “  The  Chapters  That  Have 
Gone  Before”  for  one  dollar.  Now,  assume 
that  for  paper  and  printing  and  wrapping  and 
addressing  and  mailing  the  “Chapters”  we 
pay  ten  cents  a  copy.  That  leaves  us  ninety 
cents  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  maga¬ 
zine,  or  practically  seven  and  one-half  cents  a 
copy.  And  when  we  have  addressed  and 
wrapped  and  paid  the  postage  on  twelve  cop¬ 
ies  of  a  big  magazine  like  Everybody’s,  we 
have  less  than  four  cents  a  copy  left  to  go 
toward  the  cost  of  making  the  magazine. 
Now,  you  mustknow^  that  the  paper  alone  in 
a  magazine  costs  more  than  that.  You  know, 
too,  that  we  can  get  considerably  more  for  it  on 
the  news-stands  than  we  can  through  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  a  dollar  a  year.  Whydidwe  give  away 
“  The  Chapters  That  Have  Gone  Before  ”  when 
we  are  getting  so  little  for  subscriptions  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  a  desirable  thing  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  large  circulation  to  have  a  fairly  go^- 
sized  subscription-list,  even  if  the  cost  of  such 
a  subscription-list  is  more  than  is  received  for 
it.  There  are  a  number  of  advertisers  who 
belie\’e  that  a  subscription-list,  even  when  the 
subscriptions  are  obtained  at  excessively  low 
prices,  by  club-offers,  premiums,  etc.,  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  a  news-stand  sale.  There  are  fewer 
advertisers  every  day  who  believe  in  this 
old  fallac}'.  When  a  magazine  is  purchased 
every  month  on  the  news-stands  at  the  full 
price,  it  makes  it  necessary  for  the  publisher 
to  put  his  best  foot  forwani,  not  only  in  the 
fall  months  when  the  subscription  season  be¬ 
gins,  but  ever}-  month. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  fill  subscriptions  at 
a  doUfu:  a  year  ?  W'e  gave  one  of  the  reasons 
in  this  department  last  month.  You  may  be 
sure  that  we  will  raise  the  price  just  as  soon  as 
we  can.  And,  meantime,  the  more  one-dollar 
subscriptions  we  receive  the  less  prosperous 
we  shall  be. 


'  We  do  not  wish  to  appear  ungracious  to  our 
good  friends  who  have  always  stood  by  us 
loyally.  Somehow  we  feel  that  you  realize  and 
sy-mpathize  with  our  efforts  to  get  out  a  good 
magazine  and  to  get  it  out  promptly.  We 
confess  that  we  get  stirred  up  once  in  a  while 
when  some  fellow  who  has  sent  us  a  dollar 
acts  as  if  the  sending  of  it  gave  him  the  right 
to  abuse  us.  Especially  when,  as  it  happens 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  fellow  has  made 
some  mistake  himself.  And  when  we  write 
and  show  him  his  mistake  he  seldom  has  the 
courtesy  to  apologize.  We  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  without  any  signature  or 
with  an  imperfect  signature.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  how  we  feel  when  we  receive  an  abusive 
letter  from  a  man  of  this  sort.  Our  clerks  are 
obliged  to  follow  it  through  every  department, 
at  great  waste  of  time  and  money  to  us,  and 
wlKn  all  other  possibilities  are  e^^usted,  we 
locate  him  in  the  “Non  est  ”  drawer.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  are  some  mistakes  which  are  so  ri¬ 
diculous  that  they  relieve  the  strain.  One  big- 
hearted  fellow  sent  us  a  check  for  $100  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  the  magazine.  Our  sub¬ 
scription  manager  gravely  informed  him  that 
while  we  were  very  glad  that  he  considered 
Everybody’s  worth  $100  a  year,  we  should 
charge  him  only  a  dollar  for  his  subscription 
this  year.  But  the  abuse  whidi  is  hardest  to 
endure  is  that  which  comes  from  a  welsher 
who  patronizes  a  fake  subscription  agent  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  cut  price,  ^en  blames  us 
when  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  defrauded. 
It  is  mighty  hard  to  write  a  courteous  letter  to 
a  man  like  that.  But  if  any  but  courteous 
letters  have  gone  out  of  this  shop,  we  do  not 
know  it. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
magazine-making  that  the  advertising  rate  of 
a  publication  is  based  on  an  actual,  guaranteed 
circulation.  Our  plan,  which  has  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  advertisers,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  We  allow  the  first  150,000  copies  of  each 
edition  without  any  charge  to  the  advertiser. 
After  this  first  150,000  copies,  we  charge  $i 
per  page  per  1,000.  That  is,  on  an  e^tion 
of  one  million  cojMes  the  price  is  $850  per 
page.  This  means  that  each  copy  carrying 
your  advertisement  would  go  into  tri^ve  homes 
at  the  cost  of  one  cent.  With  the  usual  five 
readers  to  each  copy  of  the  magazine  it  means 
that  this  one  cent  would  bring  your  announce¬ 
ment  before  sixty  readers. 
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Every  man  and  woman  who  reads  cf  a  burglary 
hereafter  and  a  “jimmy”  will  think  of  your  graph¬ 
ically  portrayed  trust.  And  there  will  be  no  miti¬ 
gation  of  feeling  in  their  minds  toward  these  rapa¬ 
cious  blood-suckers  of  the  wealth  and  independence 
of  the  land.  The  plain,  ineradicable  designation 
you  have  affixed  on  t^m  with  a  hot,  blistering  brand, 

I  predict,  will  do  to  them  what  the  jest  of  poor  Marie 
Antoinette  did  to  her  and  the  royal  family  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when,  on  being  told  that 
the  procession  of  hungry  women  seeking  to  present 
themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  King  at  Versailles 
meant  that  they  wanted  bread,  said  lightly,  “  Why 
don’t  they  eat  cake?”  The  “mamc  jimmy”  will 
mean  the  downfall  of  the  trusts,  and  you  and  I  shall 
live  to  see  it. 

I  think  every  fearless  writer  in  the  land,  and  every 
fearless  newspaper,  should  upheld  your  hands  to  the 
utmost  of  its  strength  and  ability.  Every  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  pulput  should  preach  your  sentiments  and 
disseminate  the  facts  you  are  giving  the  American 
people.  For  things  infinitesimally  less  than  the  tenth 
part  of  the  criminal  acts  of  the  men  high  in  finance 
in  Wall  Street,  persons  are  now  doing  time  in  striped 
suits  in  States’  prisons. 

Go  on,  dear  sir,  in  your  glorious  work,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  with  you.  Though  your  enemies,  the 
squirming,  thieving  mass  of  Wall  Street,  paint  you 
uith  as  many  colors  as  Joseph’s  coat,  believe  me, 
they  are  only  more  widely  advertising  the  stupendous 
influence  you  are  exerting  over  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  Hudibras  we  read; 

No  rogue  e’er  fdt  the  halter  draw. 

With  good  opinioii  of  the  law. 

In  this' case  you  are  the  “law.”  I  leave  it  to  the 
people  to  say  what  Wall  Street  is. 

But,  dear  Mr.  Lawson,  one  who  can  brand  and 
blister  with  such  words  of  fire  as  you  are  master  of, 
is  surely  immune  from  pain  from'  the  halting  and 
labored  efforts  of  a  horde  of  mercenary  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  the  trusts  and  the  “  System  ”  in  their  desire 
to  earn  the  pay  of  their  masters.  Let  me  say  to  you, 
as  a  newspaper  man  of  thirty-two  years’  active  ex¬ 
perience,  these  trust-owned  newspiapers,  or  financial 
sheets  or  publications  of  any  sort,  owned  by  trusts  or 
the  “System,”  or  hoping  for  favors  from  them,  have 
not  one  iota  of  influence  with  that  great  American 
public  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  farthest  reach  of  the  Maine 
pine-woods. 

Pardon  the  length  of  this  letter.  I  have  never 
seen  you.  I  have  never  had  dealings  with  you  of  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form,  but  I  think  I  express  what 
would  be  the  voice  of  the  vast  body  of  the  American 
people  if  they  were  to  arise  in  one  mass  and  speak 
their  thoughts  to  )rou.  Your  position  is  an  anomaly 
in  this  age.  Too  often  in  the  past  a  man  has  risen, 
well-intentioned,  zealous,  and  honest,  and  sought  to 
gain  the  public  ear  that  he  might  sound  his  solemn 
warnings  as  to  the  evil  things  that  are  ever  expanding 
and  threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Ever  and  always  such  trren  have  been 
booted  down  with  howb  of  derision  by  the  hirelings 
of  the  “System.” 

But  now  the  hour  is  come  and  the  man  is  here 
who  cannot  be  hooted  down.  I  know  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  millions  when  I  say  to  you:  Pay  no  heed 
to  the  sneers  of  sons  of  the  mutton  butchers  and 
hucksters  and  draymen  and  ofl  peddlers  now  rolling 
in  wealth  gotten  ^  the  identical  thieving,  piratical 


methods  you  describe,  and  who  living  in  their  new 
gilt  cages,  without  the  stamina  of  culture  or  the 
steadying  virtue  of  inherited  honesty,  think  it  is 
fashionable  for  them  to  speak  offensively  of  you. 

I  think  the  whole  newsfraper  profession  of  the 
country  should  be  proud  of  the  tribute  you  pay  in 
this  issue  of  Evebybody’s  to  the  sterling  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity  of  those  able  and  fearless  writers, 
James  Creelman  and  Arthur  McEwen. 

Yours,  with  great  respect. 


P.S. — Did  you  ever  note  the  air  of  obsequious, 
servile  tools  of  rich  men  or  “  sets  ”  of  men,  whose  feet 
are  swift  to  run  and  serve  their  moneyed  masters, 
even  before  being  requested  to  do  so?  Such  men, 
whether  holding  editorial  positions — Heaven  save 
the  mark ! — or  posing  as  “  financial  ”  writers,  or  filling 
other  places  under  the  sunlight  of  approval  of  great 
men,  are  in  their  highest  glow  of  glory  when  their 
masters  command  them  to  get  down  on  the  garbage- 
heap  and  hurl  decaying  cabbages  and  turrtips  at  the 
heads  of  those  who  have  incurred  their  displeasure. 
It  matters  not  how  noisome  the  garbage,  the  “ser¬ 
vant  of  his  master”  is  in  glee  because  he  knows  he  b 
currying  favor  and  earning  “good  money.”  In 
Philadelphia  we  call  such  beings  literary  scavengers. 

I  hope  you  will  take  occasion  to  describe  in  your 
forceful  way  your  impressions  of  the  representatives 
of  thb  species  who  infest  Wall  Street.  They  are  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  because  they  invariably  have  abil¬ 
ity  and  could  earn  a  living  in  a  respectable  way,  but 
they  allow  their  powers  to  become  perverted  and  fall 
into  the  service  of  the  first  unscrupulous  man  who 
recognizes  their  ability  for  dbreputable  work  and 
supixrrts  them  for  that  purpose. 

I  enclose  copy  of  my  newspaper  with  my  notice  of 
your  article. 

As  soon  as  the  first  chapter  of  “Frenzied 
Finance”  appeared,  Henry  H.  Rogers  turned 
loose  on  me  one  Denis  Donohoe,  a  character 
thug  whom  he  had  imported  from  California 
for  just  such  emergencies.  Donohoe’s  first  ser¬ 
vice  for  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  vicious  onslaught 
on  Heinze,  of  Montana,  in  the  New  York 
Commercial.  This  was  an  attack  of  such 
unusual  vulgarity  and  malignity  that  it  won 
Donohoe  his  spurs,  for  soon  afterward,  when 
by  a  characteristic  trick  Mr.  Rogers  obtained 
possession  of  the  New  York  Commercial, 
he  made  Donohoe  its  editor.  I  may  mention 
that  Heinze  sued  ^the  Commercial  for 
$300,000  damages,  and  apropos  of  the  suit 
an  interesting  complication  occurred  which 
seriously  interfered  with  Mr.  Rogers’s  plans. 
The  night  before  the  old  owners,  from  whom 
Rogers  had  grabbed  the  Commercial,  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  street,  they  threatened, 
by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  mean  trick  that  had 
b^n  served  on  them,  to  confess  judgment  to 
Heinze.  One  was  president  and  the  other 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  this  action 
would  have  settled  the  proposition.  Rogers, 
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treated  to  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine,  had  to 
make  a  compromise  and  the  men  are  still  on 
the  paper.  The  details  of  this  good  story 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 
It  was  fitting  that  when  I  began  my  expo¬ 
sures  of  the  “System”  this  thug  should  be 
ordered  to  do  his  worst  by  me,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  the  series  of  virulent  assaults  that  the 
Commercial  published  and  advertised  all 
over  the  country.  The  first  of  these  was  de¬ 
voted  to  proving  me  crazy,  and  it  was  care¬ 
fully  circulated  by  my  friends  the  insurance 
companies  by  way  of  offsetting  the  effects  of 
my  revelations  of  their  jugglery  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  funds.  Later  I  show^  up  the  fellow  so 
vigorously  that  John  D.  Rocliefeller  ordered 
Mr.  Rogers  to  muzzle  him  in  his  own  paper, 
whereupon  arrangements  were  made  with  a 
New  York  weekly  to  act  as  the  sewer-con¬ 
duit  for  the  lies  and  abuse  this  thug  was 
warranted  to  turn  out. 

I  should  not  dream  of  dealing  with  this  man 
nor  his  fatuous  attacks  in  a  respectable  pub¬ 
lication  save  that  he  has  been  appointed  the 
“System’s”  chief  defender.  It  really  seems 
as  though  the  game  were  too  small  to  take 
time  for  its  killing,  but  as  these  weak  and 
febrile  maunderings  really  represent  the 
“System’s”  reply  to  my  charges,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  show,  once  and  for  all,  what 
idiotic  lies  they  put  forth  and  what  a  silly 
and  ineffective  falsifier  it  is  they  have  made 
their  champion.  I  shall  take  the  second 
article  of  the  series  and  contrast  Donohoe’s 
statements  with  the  actual  facts. 

Incidents  in  Mr.  Law-son’s  versatile  career  which 
even  those  who  are  not  censorious  might  well  deem 
shameful. 

If  in  my  career  I  have  done  any’thing  of 
which  I  or  any  honorable  man  should  be 
ashamed,  then  I  am  willing  to  stand  con¬ 
victed  of  all  that  this  character-thug  charges 
against  me — of  being  a  stock-jobber,  fakir, 
liar. 

He  claims,  if  the  WTiter  understands  him  aright, 
that  he  is  animated  solely  by  a  keen  regard  for  the 
public  weal  in  performing  what  he  describes  as  a 
public  duty. 

I  stated  positively  in  the  Foreword  of  my 
story,  and  have  reiterated  many  times  since, 
that  in  making  these  revelations  I  am  actu¬ 
ated  first  and  mainly  by  a  desire  to  benefit 
the  people  of  this  countiy,  not  only  by  in¬ 
forming  them  how  they  are  being  plundered, 
but  how  they  can  in  the  future  guard  them¬ 


selves,  and  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  my  purpose,  I  would  spend  every  dollar 
I  possess;  but  mixed  with  this  desire  is  a 
hatred  of  the  “  System  ”  as  deadly  as  a  man 
can  have  for  anything  human.  I  have  also 
reiterated  that  at  such  stage  of  this  revela¬ 
tion  as  is  possible,  I  shall  secure  from  the 
“System”  every  dollar  I  can  wring  from  it 
to  be  used  in  my  fight  against  it,  provided 
always  I  can  get  its  dollars  in  legal,  fair, 
and  above-board  fighting  ways — I  mean,  in 
the  open  market. 

Mr.  Lawson  appears  before  the  bar  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  as  a  volunteer  witness  for  the  commonwealth — 
“state’s  evidence,”  as  the  lawyers  phrase  it — and 
hence  his  reputation,  his  motives,  his  character,  his 
every  act,  become  at  once  fit  subjects  for  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  examination. 

Whoever  says  that  in  telling  my  story  I  am 
revealing  anything  which  it  is  not  fair  or  just 
to  tell,  or  that  I  have  not  a  perfect  right  to 
state,  says  that  which  is  false.  I  am  confin¬ 
ing  myself  to  explaining  how  the  “System” 
gets  its  money.  I  do  not  touch  upon  how  it 
spends  it.  If  in  an  honorable  way  I  could 
write  the  things  that  have  come  to  me  con¬ 
fidentially,  the  “System”  might  well  trem¬ 
ble.  I  confess  that  at  times  I  have  been 
tempted  to  depart  from  my  code — when,  for 
instance,  soon  after  the  first  Donohoe  chapter, 
a  man  came  to  me  and  showed  that  he  had 
been  offered  $5,000  to  vouch  for  the  state¬ 
ment — which  Denis  Donohoe,  H.  H.  Rogers’s 
right-hand  man,  had  printed,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  had  spread  broadcast — that 
the  first  ten  years  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson’s 
business  life  were  spent  as  an  employee  of 
Richard  Canfield,  the  Providence  and  New 
York  gambler,  and  afterward  as  his  partner. 
“Give  us  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  and  we 
will  pay  you  $5,000.”  To  this  man  I  said:  “I 
have  never  in  my  life  been  connected  with 
any  gambling-place  in  any  way,  nor  had  to  do 
with  gambling  in  any  form,  and  only  once  in 
my  life  have  I  set  eyes  on  Richard  Canfield. 
He  was  in  the  Waldorf  CaW  one  day  when  I 
was  passing  through.  Although  if  I  did 
know  him  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  admit 
it,  for  1  consider  Canfield,  from  what  I  have 
read  of  him,  an  angel  of  purity  compared  with 
any  of  a  score  of  the  ‘System’s’  votaries  I 
could  name.”  The  man  left  me,  but  soon 
after  returned.  He  said :  “  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  what  you  say  is  true  or  not,  I 
can  now  secure  $10,000  for  the  affidavit.” 
When  this  kind  of  fighting  is  brought  to  my 
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attention,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  let  down 
the  bars. 

He  relates,  with  all  the  graphic  art  of  a  novel¬ 
ist,  a  well-nigh  incrediUe  story.  Chicanery,  fraud,' 
blackmail,  bribery  of  a  legislature  and  of  a  judge, 
systematic  pillage  of  investors  and  of  the  American 
public. 

The  details  I  have  narrated  are  facts,  and 
I  will  prove  them  to  be  facts  so  all  may  know 
them. 

In  delving  into  Law'son’s  career — a  most  unwel¬ 
come  task — the  writer  has  detected  a  continuity  of 
purpose,  a  fixity  of  design,  a  uniformity  of  method 
pervading  his  every  puUic  act.  What  he  is  doing 
now,  i.e.,  exposing  somebody  or  something,  he  has 
repeatedly  done  on  a  lesser  scale  in  the  past;  not 
from  worthy  motives,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  pecuniary  gain. 

Yes,  throughout  my  entire  life  I  have  pur¬ 
sued  with  a  continuity  of  purpose  that  class 
I  am  pursuing  to-day — the  class  that  has 
taken  from  the  people  their  earnings  by  fraud 
or  trick.  If  other  proof  were  needed  that  the 
men  I  am  after  had  lost  the  discretion  which 
made  them  great  in  the  world,  these  foolish 
yams  supply  it.  It  is  well  known  that  no 
man  ever  gets  near  to  “Standard  Oil”  in 
business  or  socially  until  their  detectives  have 
dissected  his  career  from  the  cradle  up.  I 
spent  years  in  close  business  relations  with 
these  men,  so  close  that,  as  I  will  show  later, 
I  acted  as  the  agent  not  only  of  Rogers  and 
Rockefeller,  but  of  the  Amalgamated  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  City  Bank. 

He  is  at  present  engaged  in  attacking  the  “Sys¬ 
tem,”  as  he  calls  it,  and  the  banks  and  t^  insurance 
companies  and  Wall  Street  and  American  finance, 
by  circulars,  by  advertisements,  and  through  the 
stock  market,  as  in  the  past  he  has  repeatedly  at¬ 
tacked  other  corporations  and  individuals  until  he 
obtained  what  he  was  seeking,  and  in  every  recorded 
instance  that  thing  was  unearned  dollars. 

In  the  past  I  have  repeatedly  attacked 
individuab  and  corporations  until  I  obtained 
what  I  sought  in  every  case — justice  for  the 
defrauded  and  punishment  for  those  who  had 
cheated  them,  and  in  no  case  dollars  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  gilded  biographies  of  himself  which  from 
time  to  time  Mr.  Lawson  has  caused  to  be  written 
and  published  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

My  history  is  well  enough  known.  I  have 
always  lived  in  the  open.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  press-agent  myself.  A  good  deal 
has  been  printed  about  me  in  the  newspapers 


during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  if  I  have 
ever  sought  to  exploit  myself  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  means  of  autobiographies  or  journal¬ 
istic  puffs,  and  it  is  so  proved  by  any  reputa¬ 
ble  newspaper,  may  I  be  shown  up  to  public 
scorn. 

It  was  Mr.  Stevens  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  a 
six  months’  course  at  a  Boston  business  college  for 
his  protege. 

I  have  never  had  a  course  of  six  months, 
nor  any  time,  nor  have  ever  been  inside  a 
business  college. 

Mr.  Stevens,  who  was  a  kindly,  philanthropic 
man,  known  and  beloved  by  all  his  fellow-citizens, 
died  years  ago,  therefore  he  cannot  dispute  what 
Lawson  tells. 

The  late  Horace  H.  Stevens  died  not  years 
ago,  but  on  March  8, 1904. 

Old  residents  of  New  York  will  recall  that  long 
before  the  days  of  Canfield’s  gilded  p>alace,  and  long 
before  the  era  of  the  present  district  attorney,  Mr. 
Jerome,  there  was  a  gambling-house  known  to  the 
commercial  traveller  and  man-about-town  as  “818 
Broadway,”  and  that  one  of  the  backers  of  the  game 
was  Willuin  F.  Waldron,  or  “  Billy  Waldron,”  as  he 
was  usually  called.  Waldron  retired  neariy  thirty 
veais  ago.  from  the  syndicate  that  controlled  this 
house  and  moved  to  Providence,  where  he  interested 
himself  in  gambling  and  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  may  be  called  the  cognate  industries.  One  of 
these  latter  was  a  bucket-shop  (rf  the  ordinary  coun¬ 
try  town  type.  .  .  . 

This  bucket-shop  was  confided  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  one  “Jo”  Lumpkin  as  manager.  Lumpkin 
failed  to  make  the  business  profitable,  and  Waldron, 
after  attaching  $500.00  that  Lumpkin  had  on  deposit 
in  a  bank  in  New  Ycn-k,  turned  hiimout.  In  his  place 
he  installed  the  present  loquacious  reformer  of  Amer¬ 
ican  finance,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  or  “Billy”  Law- 
son  as  he  was  then  known  to  the  gamblers,  race¬ 
track  touts,  and  confidence  men  who  made  Provi¬ 
dence  their  headquarters. 

My  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  such 
weak  and  feeble  rot  is  beneath  any  man’s  at¬ 
tention,  for  if  what  is  here  charged  were  true, 
namely,  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  had 
been  so  employed,  it  would  have  no  bearing 
on  his  work  twenty-six  years  afterwards;  but 
as  I  have  decided  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
stuff,  here  are  the  facts: 

What  to-day  is  known  as  the  bucket-shop 
evil — that  is,  the  speculation  in  stocks  over 
the  counter  at  offices  conducted  by  brokers 
outside  the  pale  of  the  law  or  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change — did  not  e.xist  at  the  jjeriod  mentioned. 
This  method  of  conducting  speculation,  how¬ 
ever,  had  just  been  invented,  and  many  of 
the  legitimate  brokers,  Stock  Exchange  mem- 
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bers,  utilized  the  new  form  in  their  ventures. 
Ind^,  the  number  of  brokers  and  brokerage 
shops  outside  the  Stock  Exchange  was  as 
large  if  not  larger  than  that  of  the  regular 
houses.  At  the  time  Donohoe  treats  of  I 
was  doing  considerable  business  for  a  young 
man,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  my  business 
card  of  that  period: 


THOMAS  W.  LAWSON  &  CO., 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS- 

Dealers  in  First-rlass  Investment  Bonds  and 
Storks. 

Offices:  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  and 
Chicago. 

President  of  the  Lawson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

President  of  the  McDonald-Lawson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

Vice-President  of  the  Briggs  Printing  Machine 
Company. 


I  regularly  visited  every  week  my  offices 
in  Boston,  Providence,  and  New  York.  At 
one  time  I  had  a  Providence  office  in  the 
building  marked  in  the  cut  in  the  Donohoe 
story ,  and  the  sign  over  the  door  was  “  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  &  Co.” 

It  was  in  Pro\idcnce,  during  the  heyday  of  the 
Waldron-Lawson  enterprise,  that  Lawson  .  .  . 
first  met  “Jack”  Roach,  whose  apparent  employ¬ 
ment  now  is  selling  diamonds  on  commission  to  the 
so-called  “sporting  element”  of  New  York,  but  who 
is  acknowledged  to  be  Lawson’s  personal  represen¬ 
tative  in  this  city.  It  was  there,  too,  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Herbert  Gray,  who  subsequently 
conducted  a  gambling-house  in  Boston,  and  who  re- 
'  cently  served  as  one  of  Lawson’s  captains  and  man- 
'  aged  his  trotting  stable.  Ben  Palmer,  a  well-known 
character  in  State  Street,  who  is  one  of  the  main 
cog-wheels  of  Lawson’s  machine,  first  made  Law¬ 
son’s  acquaintance  during  this  pieriod  of  his  career. 

I  do  know  the  Waldron  Brothers,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  are  among  the  oldest  residents  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  who  with  the  present  U.  S. 
Senator  Nelson  A.  Aldrich  composed  the  great 
wholesale  grocery  house  of  Waldron,  Wight- 
man  &  Co.  They  did  not  graduate  from  a 
gambling-house  on  Broadway.  I  knew  the 
brother  referred  to  familiarly  throughout 
Rhode  Island  as  “  Honest  Bill,”  and  a  royal 
old  fellow  he  was.  I  did  business  with  him 
in  those  days,  and  to  any  connection  I  ever 
had  with  him  I  look  back  with  pleasure.  He 
was  then  conducting  a  farm  in  the  suburbs 
of  Providence,  and  in  a  straightforward,  old- 
fashioned  way  suppljing  that  city  with  prod¬ 


uce  and  poultry,  and  had,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  him.  I  never  knew  of  his  having 
been  a  gambler,  and  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  as  such  matters  were  an  unknown  world 
to  me. 

I  never,  up  to  reading  it  in  Donohoe’s  story 
the  other  day,  heard  of  8i8  Broadway,  curi¬ 
ous  as  it  may  seem,  for  a  man  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  My  knowledge  of  gambling  has  always 
been  confined  to  that  kind  which  comes  under 
the  head  of  stock  gambling.  I  had  not  met 
my  present  friend,  John  J.  Roche,  of  New 
York,  at  the  time  mentioned.  I  never  heard 
of  Herbert  Gray,  of  Boston,  until  I  employed 
him  to  manage  my  stable  in  1899.  I  have 
known  J.  Benjamin  Palmer  all  my  life.  We 
were  boys  together  on  State  Street.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  the  Stock  Exchange  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  banking  houses  in  Boston. 
He  is  still  a  broker  on  State  Street. 

Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  learned  of  his  career 
during  this  period.  That  he  sold  “base-ball”  cards 
(a  unique  kind  of  playing-cards)  at  the  Providence 
railroad  station  is  stated  on  crediUe  authority;  that 
he  “worked  the  trains”  between  New  York  and 
Providence;  that  he  sold  books;  that  he  was  a  hang¬ 
er-on  at  race-tracks,  has  been  alleged.  Any  or  all  of 
these  rumors  may  be  true — or  false — for  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Lawson,  hk  career  has  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  marvellous  activity,  in  many  diversified 
lines. 

I  have  never  sold  baseball  playing  cards 
at  the  Providence  station,  nor  anywhere,  at 
this  time  nor  any  time,  but  I  did  invent  the 
Lawson  Baseball  Playing  Cards,  and  was 
president  of  the  Lawson  Playing  Card  Com¬ 
pany.  I  never  sold  books  at  this  time  nor  any 
time,  and  never  “worked  trains”  (whatever 
“working  trains”  may  mean)  at  this  time  nor 
any  time,  although  I  fail  to  see  any  disgrace 
in  such  honest  employment ;  nor  had  anything 
to  do  with  trains  in  any  way  whatever  at  this 
time  nor  any  time  except  to  ride  in  them. 
I  have  never  been  a  hanger-on  at  race-tracks, 
and  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
race-track  of  any  kind  other  than  visiting  one 
for  the  first  time  in  1899  to  see  my  own  horse, 
Boralma,  race,  and  I  have  never  visited  race¬ 
tracks  since  save  four  or  five  times  to  see  my 
own  horses  run.  I  desire  to  dwell  on  this 
especial  accusation  because  these  character- 
thugs  have  caused  to  be  published  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  I  am  and  have  always 
been  a  habiiui  of  race-tracks  and  a  plunging 
better  upon  races.  I  regret  that  it  is  my  mis¬ 
fortune  never  to  have  seen  a  horse-race  until 
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five  years  ago,  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  I 
was  ever  upon  a  race-track  before  1899, 1  will 
agree  to  stop  writing  this  story  of  “Frenzied 
Finance.” 

In  1882,  a  concern  known  as  the  Briggs  Printing 
Machine  Company  was  incorporated  in  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  ...  to  manufacture  a  machine  that  was 
advertised  to  “print,  cut,  pack,  and  fasten  with 
twine  100,000  tags  per  hour.’’  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
secured  the  job  of  selling-agent  of  this  comptany,  and 
he  proved  so  successful  and  the  advertising  matter 
which  he  wrote  brought  such  handsome  returns,  that 
we  find  him  in  1884  promoted  to  the  position  of  man¬ 
ager  and  enjoying  a  salary  of  $150  per  month.  Later 
he  became  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  very 
shortly  thereafter,  in  1^7,  the  enterprise  collapsed, 
was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  realized  little  or 
nothing  for  the  numerous  creditors.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  I  was  the  vice-president 
of  the  Briggs  Printing  Machine  Company, 
which  was  organized  and  owned  by  others 
before  I  had  aught  to  do  with  it.  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  invest  considerable  money  in  it  and 
to  take  charge  of  its  affairs.  The  Briggs 
Company  was  a  close  corporation.  Its  stock 
was  never  sold  to  the  public,  and  after  I  left 
it  it  met  with  failure. 

In  December,  1888,  the  Lamson  Consolidated 
Store-Service  Company  was  incorporated  at  Boston. 
Its  purpose  was  to  exploit  an  invention  of  W.  S. 
Lamson  .  .  .  the  overhead  trolley  system 
used  in  department-stores  for  carrying  cash  and 
{larcels.  .  .  .  The  capital  stock  at  the  bemn- 

ning  was  $250,000 — par  value  of  shares,  $50. 
The  company  was  doing  business  and  declaring  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  dividends  quarterly  when  Mr. 
Lawson  stepped  in  and  began  to  manipulate  the 
stock.  The  price  of  shares  rose  steadily  to  122. 
Under  the  influence  of  speculative  excitement  the 
directors  increased  the  capital  stock  to  $1,000,000, 
then  to  $4,000,000.  Mr.  Lawson  boomed  the  stock 
on  the  basis  of  a  report,  totally  destitute  of  truth, 
that  an  English  syndicate  was  about  to  purchase  a 
t'ontrolling  interest  in  the  company.  Having  un¬ 
loaded  all  the  shares  at  his  disposal  on  the  uproad  to 
122,  Mr.  Lawson  suddenly  one  morning  awoke  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Lamson  Store-Service 
shares  possessed  absolutely  no  value,  and  he  at  once 
took  the  public,  as  is  his  custom,  into  his  confidence. 
In  circulars,  by  advertisements,  and  by  cunningly 
contrived  “news”  items  he  insistently  dinned  into 
the  public  ear  that  Lamson  shares  were  valueless. 
The  result  was  as  well  might  be  imagined.  The 
stock  declined  to  30,  whereupon  La^'son  bought  it 
back  and  then  and  there  made  his  first  grand  coup. 
It  is  said  that  first  and  last  he  realized  $250,000  from 
the  Lamson  shareholders. 

I  did  “Lawsonize”  the  Lamson  Store-Ser- 
^^ce  Company  just  as  I  am  at  the  present  time 
“Lawsonizing”  the  “  Standard-Oil ’’-Amal¬ 
gamated-City-Bank  crowd.  The  Lamson 
Store-Service  Company,  with  $4,000,000 


capital,  was  blunderbussing  all  who  dared 
oppose  it — all  who  refused  to  be  bulldozed 
into  consolidating  with  it.  It  was  the  most 
vicious  exponent  of  the  “Trust”  methods  I 
had  ever  met  up  to  that  time.  Its  arrogance, 
audacity,  and  crimes  were  the  themes  of  the 
newspapers  and  courts  of  the  day.  A  most 
casual  investigation  of  the  newspaper  files, 
particularly  in  Osgood  vs.  Lamson,  and  The 
New  York  Store-Service  Company  vs.  Lam¬ 
son,  will  show  a  state  of  corporation  assassina¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  “Standard  Oil,”  only 
on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course.  Perjury,  bri¬ 
bery,  and  even  murder  will  be  found  openly 
charged  and  in  some  cases  proved.  At  the 
height  of  the  sensational  career  of  the  Lam¬ 
son  Company,  it  ran  into  one  of  my  corpora¬ 
tions,  The  Lawson  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  started  in  to' “do  me  up”  or  compel  a 
consolidation,  and — well,  I  gave  them  battle. 
The  following  circular  to  the  stockholders 
will  show  how  the  battle  started : 

Dear  Sir:  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you,  as 
a  shareholder  of  the  Lamson  Store-Service  Company, 
that  your  Mr.  Lamson  and  his  agents  have  opened 
up  on  my  company  and  with  their  usual  criminal 
methods  are  endeavoring  to  ruin  us.  This  circular 
is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  day  given  notice  to 
each  of  your  officers  and  directors  that  in  three  days 
from  to-day,  if  they  have  not  stopped  their  dirty 
work  and  taken  their  hands  off  my  comfiany,  they 
will  take  the  consequences.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  meet  them  on  the  fighting  grounds  of  the 
courts,  for  I  know  too  well  their  power  of  corruption 
and  jury- buying,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  otlier  ways 
by  which  I  can  stop  them,  etc.,  etc. 

If  Donohoe  had  desired  to  deal  with  facts, 
he  could  not  have  missed  the  details  of  this 
story,  of  which  the  papers  at  the  time  were 
full.  It  was  a  fight  which  would  have  warmed 
the  heart -cockles  of  an  embalmed  warrior  of 
the  catacombs.  Lamson  stock  was  selling  at 
62,  the  highest  price  it  ever  attained,  not  122, 
as  this  numskull  states.  When  I  began 
operations  I  slaughtered  it  and  the  reputation 
of  Lamson  and  his  associates;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  when  the  shares  were 
down  to  18,  or  perhaps  14,  a  great  public 
meeting  of  stockholders — there  were  a  whole 
lot  of  them — was  called  in  the  city  of  Lowell, 
and,  amid  fiery  speeches,  Lamson  was  told 
to  choose  between  refuting  my  charges  of 
fraud  or  being  deposed  from  the  presidency 
of  the  institution.  Lamson  attempted  ex¬ 
planations,  but  the  hard-headed  stockholders 
did  what  the  Amalgamated  stockholders  will 
some  time  do,  passed  resolutions  that  Lamson 
must  punish  me  for  libel  or  that  they  would 
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punish  him.  The  gathering  then  adjourned 
to  a  future  date,  at  which  Lamson  was  to 
report  what  action  he  had  taken  to  punish  me 
for  my  crimes.  The  next  step  was  interest¬ 
ing,  and  bears  on  an  accusation  I  have  seen 
mentioned  frequently  of  late.  I  had,  when  I 
began  my  fight,  laid  before  Mr.  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  of  the  New  York  World,  the  dastardly 
crimes  of  which  the  company  had  been  guilty, 
and  was  even  then  engaged  in  committing, 
and  he  said :  “  Damnable!  I  mil  aid  you  in 
exposing  them.”  And  he  did.  Day  after 
day  there  were  broadsides  in  the  World  re¬ 
lentlessly  denouncing  the  rascalities  of  the 
Lamson  outfit.  These  finally  stirred  them 
to-  action.  One  day  I  received  word  that 
some  trickery  was  being  put  up  in  the  district 
attorney’s  office  in  New  York.  A  few  days 
later  there  appeared  at  my  office  in  Boston  a 
police  officer  from  New  York  and  three  of  our 
head  Boston  police  officers.  They  said  to 
me;  “We  regret,  Mr.  Lawson,  but  we  must 
take  your  secretaiy,  Mr.  William  L.  Vinal, 
back  to  New  York,  as  he  has  been  indicted 
for  spreading  false  reports.” 

“  Has  anyone  else  been  indicted  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  they  replied,  “you  and  some  of 
the  World  people.” 

“  Mr.  Vinal  has  done  nothing  but  obey  my 
orders,”  I  said.  “  Why  don’t  you  take  me  ?  ” 

“  W'e  have  no  orders  to,”  was  the  reply. 

I  saw  the  game  and  sent  word  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  who  promptly  told 
the  combination :  “  Go  slow,  gentlemen.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  not  in  New  York  now,  but 
in  Massachusetts.”  He  ordered  a  public 
trial.  Within  two  hours  from  the  time  they 
laid  hands  on  my  secretary  I  brought  suit 
in  his  name  for  false  arrest  against  the 
officers  who  were  trjnng  to  arrest  him,  and 
grabbed  the  New'  York  official  before  he 
could  skip  out  of  town.  Then  I  went  to  see 
the  Lamson  crowd  and  w’e  had  it  out.  They 
begged  that  I  allow  Vinal  to  go  to  New  York, 
just  to  vindicate  them,  under  which  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  be  allowed  to  return  on  the 
next  train ,  and  the  case  w'ould  never  be  heard  of 
again.  If  I  would  consent,  they  would  agree 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  company  and  the 
dropping  out  of  Lamson.  I  showed  them 
that  they  had  gone  too  far,  that  I  had 
damaging  information  as  to  howr  they  had 
secur^  the  indictment,  and  that  now  they 
must  take  the  consequences. 

I  took  the  “midnight”  for  New’  York,  and 
in  the  morning  was  at  District-Attorney  Fel¬ 
lows’  office.  I  dared  him  to  arrest  me  or  the 


officers  of  the  World.  He  replied:  “I  don’t 
want  you,  Lawson.  I  cannot  and  won|t  help 
you  advertise  your  fight.”  To  get  up  any 
excitement  in  New  York  being  impossible,  I 
returned  to  Boston  and  the  extradition  pro¬ 
ceedings  furnished  a  most  sensational  trial. 
The  cause  was  bitterly  fought.  Even  the 
lawyers  came  to  blows'  in  the  Governor’s 
chamber.  Finally,  when  Governor  Brackett 
had  all  the  facts  before  him,  he  said:  “You 
cannot  work  your  dirty  tricks  on  me,”  and 
he  entered  a  vigorous  refusal  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Vinal’s  extradition.  This  case 
established  precedents  for  all  such  proceed¬ 
ings  since. 

The  fight  won,  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  me  to  let  up  on  the  Lamson  outfit 
and  call  off  further  proceedings.  For  some 
time  I  persistently  refused  to  do  so,  as  I  w’as 
determined  to  contest  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  Finally,  however,  on  condition 
that  Lamson  should  be  throw’n  out,  the 
management  of  the  company  reorganized, 
its  criminal  methods  abandoned,  and  that  all 
records  and  trace  of  the  indictment  against 
myself  and  the  others  should  be  removed  front 
the  District  Attorney’s  books,  I  consented. 

This  is  the  historj’  of  how  I  “Lawsonized” 
the  Lamson  Store-Service  Company,  and  if 
there  is  anything  I  have  ever  done  that  was 
good  to  do  and  well  worth  doing,  this  was  it. 
1  am  just  as  proud  of  my  work  here  as  of 
what  I  did  in  the  General  Electric  fight  upon 
which  I  have  already  touched.  In  the  Lam¬ 
son  reorganization  I  was  offe.'ed  all  sorts  of 
good  things,  but  I  refused,  as  I  always  have 
in  such  affairs,  to  benefit  in  any  way  but  the 
open  and  fair  one  where  I  go  into  the  open 
market  and  stake  my  money  against  that  of 
my  opponents  on  my  ability  to  prove  I  am 
right.  The  facts  here  are  of  legal  record. 
FolloHing  is  the  Donohoe-Rogers  version. 
The  mendacity  b  obvious: 

Among  the  unfortunate  Lamson-Service  stock¬ 
holders  were  numbered  several  aggressive  people  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  who  resented  Mr.  Lawson’s 
peculiar  way  of  doing  things.  These  submitted,  in 
1892,  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  New  York  a 
sheaf  of  Lawsonian  literature,  comprising  his  scan¬ 
dalous  attacks  on  the  company's  securities.  The 
grand  jury  indicted  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  John  R.  Fellows,  the  district  attorney,  and  his 
assistants,  Francis  L.  Wellman  and  Mr.  Lindsay, 
went  to  Boston  to  try  to  have  Lawson  extradited. 
The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  came  to  Lawson’s 
rescue  in  the  nick  of  time  and  declined  to  honor  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  his  extra¬ 
dition;  but  for  years  thereafter  the  future  author  of 
“Frenzied  Finance’’  made  his  trips  to  this  money- 
centre  incognito. 
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THE  GRAND  RIVERS  ENTERPRISE 

In  1890  the  entire  country  rang  with  the  fame  of 
Grand  Rivers,  and  it  was  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of 
Boston,  who  pulled  the  bell-rope.  .  .  .  The 
scheme,  as  may  be  deduced  herefrom,  was  a  most 
comprehensive  one.  The  development  of  the  “mar¬ 
vellous  deposits  of  coal  and  iron”  which  had  been 
discovered  upon  the  property  by  Mr.  Lawson,  one 
day,  while  seated  in  his  revolving<hair  in  his  State 
Street  office,  furnished  the  basb  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Furnaces  Company.  After  $2,000,000  had 
been  “expended,”  the  clamor  of  the  stockholder 
caused  the  company  actually  to  build  several  fiu- 
naces.  They  were  erected  and  stood  idle,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  feed  them.  The  whole  scheme  collaps^  in 
1^2.  The  stockholders  lost  every  dollar  of  their  in¬ 
vestment.  .  .  . 

In  this,  his  fourth  financial  venture,  Mr.  Lawson 
did  but  repeat  his  former  experiences — except,  in  this 
case,  the  loss  sustained  by  those  who  reposed  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  promises  was  heavier  than  in  any  of  his 
prior  undertakings. 

‘  The  Kentucky  experience  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  memories  of  my  life.  Measured 
by  dollars  and  cents  it  was  expensive,  but  was 
well  worth  it,  as  the  young  man  remarked 
who  broke  his  arm  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse  into  the  lap  of  his  future  wife.  It  makes 
a  long  story,  and  I  shall  only  touch  on  the 
leading  facts  concerning  it  by  way  of  showing 
the  desperate  straits  my  enemies  are  put  to 
in  their  efforts  to  discredit  my  career. 

My  present  brokers,  Messrs.  Brown,  Riley 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Boston 
and  New  York  Stock  Exchange  houses,  had 
floated  the  Grand  Rivers  enterprise  for  some 
'of  their  wealthy  clients.  It  was  an  iron,  coal, 
and  furnace  proposition,  and  before  I  ever 
heard  of  it  it  had  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and 
enormous  furnaces  were  under  way.  It  was  a 
close  corporation.  After  a  very  large  amount 
of  money — in  the  millions — had  gone  into  the 
property  I  was  induced  to  take  the  executive 
management,  and  also  I  put  in  a  very  large 
amount  of  my  own  money.  My  work  was  to 
be  that  of  business  director,  for  I  did  not  know 
an  iron  or  a  coal  mine  from  an  alabaster  ledge 
in  the  lunar  spheres,  and  not  half  as  much 
about  an  iron  smelter  as  I  did  about  convert¬ 
ing  whiskers  into  mermaid’s  tresses.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  greatest  iron  men  in  New 
England,  Aretas  Blood,  president  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Locomotive  Works,  and  of  the  Nashua 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise,  which  apparently  safeguarded 
it  in  that  direction.  Well,  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  no  iron  in  the  mines — at  least  not 
enough  to  pay  for  extraction,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  simply  disappeared.  I  lost  a  very  large 
amount — at  least,  a  very  large  amount  for 


me — but  I  had  to  show  for  it  the  love  and 
friendship  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  fairest  places  on  the  earth — a  place 
where  brave  men  and  lovely  women  live  in 
peace  and  comfort  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  fearless,  simple  honesty,  and  their  hatred 
of  shams  and  trickery — in  absolute  ignorance 
of  frenzied  financiers  and  the  “System’s” 
votaries. 

The  history  of  Grand  Rivers  is  an  open 
book.  There  is  no  secret  about  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  enterprise.  It  was  a  straight 
and  proper  venture.  The  men  who  are  my 
brokers  of  to-day  fathered  it,  and  they  are 
men  of  honor,  probity,  and  responsibility,  who 
since  my  first  year  in  business  in  1870  have 
been  my  close  business  associates  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Why  do  not  Donohoe  and  his 
breed  of  gutter-rooters,  when  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  me,  ask  such  men  as  these  for 
facts  about  my  life,  for  they  know  what  every 
hour  of  it  has  been.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  such  vampires,  the  men  I  began  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  when  I  was  a  boy  I  am  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  to-day,  and  they  are  my  associates 
and  friends. 

I  postponed  until  the  last  moment  writing 
this  article  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to 
diagnose  the  “  System’s  ”  attack  on  me.  The 
first  of  the  widely  advertised  series  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  week  was  such  a  foolish  and  asi¬ 
nine  thing  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  and  I 
desired  to  see  how  much  farther  the  second 
would  go.  In  the  former  I  was  charged  with 
writing  my  articles  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  stock-market  profits  and  compelling 
the  “  System  ”  to  settle;  in  other  words,  that  I 
was  attempting  to  blackmail  them;  that  I  had 
no  honorable  motives  in  writing  my  story,  and 
had  no  remedy  of  any  kind  in  mind;  that  in 
the  recent  panic  I  had  made  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars;  that  I  had  secured  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  message  eight  days  before  it 
was  published;  that  I  had  advertised  on  No¬ 
vember  29th,  unqualifiedly  advising  all  to 
purchase  Amalgamated,  and  that  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6th  I  had  advertised  advising  all  to  sell. 
It  is  true  that  I  did  advise  the  public  to  sell, 
but  that  in  my  advertisement  of  November 
29th  I  advised  the  people  to  buy  Amalga¬ 
mated  I  positively  deny.  I  carefully  avoided 
doing  so.  The  other  statements  are  equally 
false,  and  were  made  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  falsity. 

The  incidents  in  my  career  about  which  I 
have  here  set  forth  the  facts  are  not  secret. 
All  the  things  I  have  stated  are  fully  suscep- 
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tible  of  proof.  For  another  instant  let  me 
take  the  assertion  that  my  motive  in  this 
crusade  is  partial  gain  through  stock-job¬ 
bery;  and  that  I  have  no  aim  or  end  in  view 
other  than  that.  Well,  I  can  to-day  shbw  the 
Remedy  to  which  1  have  alluded  so  often,  and 
which  when  I  worked  it  out  in  1893  ^ 
printed  with  full  detail.  It  is  in  my  vault  now 
under  lock  and  key.  In  the  year  1894,  in 
London,  I  laid  a  copy  oi  this  document  before 
Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York  World. 
Remember,  this  was  a  year  before  I  met  H.  H. 
Rogers  or  any  of  the  “  Standard  Oil  ”  party. 

Since  Donohoe  began  his  latest  series  of 
attacks  I  have  had  scores  of  letters  comment¬ 
ing  on  them.  A  significant  verdict  on  what 
the  man  is  accomplishing  is  the  follonnng; 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  23, 1905. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  enclose  you  copy  of  a  letter 
just  sent  to  Mr.  Donohoe,  also  to  the  editor  of - . 

Yours  respectfully, 

(COPY) 

January  23,  1905. 

Mr.  Denis  Donohoe, 

Financial  Editor,  New  York  Commercial,  New 
York  Cit)’. 

Dear  Sir:  With  considerable  pleasure,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  conviction,  I  have  carefully  read  all  the 
articles  on  “Frenraed  Finance”  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  from  my  limited  knowledge  of  affairs,  gained  by 
fifteen  years  of  active  life,  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  been  telling  facts,  although  at  tunes  they  are 
clothed  in  the  langua^  of  a  writer  of  fiction. 

I  have  been  waituig  and  confidently  expecting, 
during  the  past  six  months,  that  some  able,  honest, 
unbiassed,  and  free-handed  man  would  take  up  the 
discussion  against  Mr.  Lawson,  and  in  thb  way  aid 
the  people  in  viewing  the  entire  subject  writh  all  pos¬ 
sible  side-lights,  so  that  wrhen  puWc  opinion  shall 
be  finally  formed,  as  surely  it  wru  be  in  the  future,  it 
may  be  as  nearly  right  as  possible  and  only  the  guilty 
suffer.  It  was  therefore  with  a  high  degree  of  exul¬ 
tation  that  I  purchased - of  January  19th,  upon 

the  first  page  of  which  in  bold  type  appears :  ”  Law¬ 


son  Answered — the  Truth  About  Frenzied  Finance.” 
At  the  sight  of  these  words  I  said  in  almost  audible 
tones:  ”  Now  we  shall  hear  the  other  side,  or  at  least 
learn  what  Mr.  Lawson  has  omitted,  if  anything.” 

■  I  have  just  finished  reading  your  article  in  said 

issue  of - ,  and  as  you  now  pose  as  a  puMk 

writer  and  benefactor,  you  of  course  will  welcome 
frank,  honest  criticism.  After  reading  and  rereading 
your  said  article,  I  am,  against  my  drare,  forced  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  You  are  cither  one  of  the  “System”  or  are 

hired  by  it.  • 

2.  This  article  of  yours  was  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  two  pcnnts:  (a)  Working  on  the’ 
sentiment  and  passions  of  the  we^,  and  the  women; 
and  {h)  diverting  public  attention  and  opinion  horn 
the  r^  facts  at  issue,  by  attacking  Mr.  Lawson’s 
personal  character,  which  b  not  up  for  discussion. 

3.  Your  artkle  b  full  of  high-sounding  declara¬ 
tions,  and  void  of  either  logic  or  common -sense. 

4.  In  'your  endeavor  to  express  the  wrbhes  of  the 
prejudice  and  biassed,  you  are  undoubtedly  db- 
honest  with  yourself  writhout  deceiving  the  public. 

5.  Your  article  lacks  the  ring  that  carries  convic¬ 
tion,  either  as  to  your  sincerity  or  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statements  you  make. 

6.  The  article  indicates  that  you  are  vainly  trying 
to  ape  Mr.  Lawson’s  style. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  G.  Mansfield, 
Attomey-at-Law. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  !  am  care¬ 
fully  keeping  track  of  the  various  public  and 
private  slanders  Mr,  Rogers,  the  “System,” 
and  the  insurance  companies  are  having 
printed  and  circulated  about  me,  and  shall  see 
to  it  that  the  public  is  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  the  lengths  to  which  these  men  will  go  in 
blackening  one  who  dares  oppose  them.  It 
will  aid  me  materially  if  policy-holders  who 
receive  marked  copies  of  I>onohoe’s  and 
others’  attacks  will  forward  them  to  me.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  shall  I  reveal  the  names 
of  senders  unless  so  instructed,  and  should 
conspiracy  proceedings  ensue,  I  will,  in  every 
fair  way  posable,  protect  those  who  have 
assisted  me  with  evidence. 


(Mr.  Lawson's  story  “Frenzied  Finance”  will  l)e  continued  hi  the  April  number.) 
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In  which  the  author  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  replies  to  the  attacks 
of  the  “System,”  and  makes  clear  the  animus  of  the  assaults 
of  James  M.  Beck,  Banker  Exkels,  and  others. 


WHEN  a  man  discovers  that  a  public 
building  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children  is  infested  with  rats  and  that  these 
vicious  rodents  have  undermined  its  founda¬ 
tions  and  honeycombed  its  structure,  it  be¬ 
comes  his  duty,  first,  to  warn  the  occupants 
of  the  presence  of  the  rats,  next,  to  show  them 
the  damage  they  have  wrought  ana  how  they 
can  be  trapped  and  killed — and  then  he  may 
take  a  hand  in  the  rat-hunt  himself. 

That  is  about  what  I  have  been  doing  and 
shall  continue  to  do  until  we  have  the  rats  to 
the  last  one  knocked  on  the  head  or  drowned. 
The  American  people  arc  finding  the  holes 
with  which  the  leasts  have  sapped  their  great 
structure  and  are  beginning  to  hunt  them.- 
The  squeab  and  snarls  of  the  cornered  ro¬ 
dents  can  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republic. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  “System” 
is  suffering  under  my  exposure  of  its  villainies, 

I  should  have  it  in  plenty  in  the  showers  of 
mud  bullets  it  is  firing  at  me.  From  scores 
of  different  quarters  come  these  volleys.  It 
must  have  a  regular  army  of  its  votaries  out 
working  like  Trojans  to  stop  my  work,  to 
discredit  me,  to  l^patter  me  with  its  dirty 
missiles. 

The  “  System  ”  is  making  a  terrific  din,  and 
to  a  raw  recruit  listening,  it  might  seem  the 
better  part  of  valor  to  take  to  the  tall  timbers. 
1  never  take  to  the  tall  timbers  when  there  is 
a  chance  for  a  good  fight  in  the  open,  and  I 
would  not  miss  being  in  on  this  one  which  I 
started  myself  for  all  the  lofty  lumber  un¬ 
felled  in  the  world’s  forests. 

I  shall  go  right  along  with  my  work.  I 
have  seen  others  crushed  and  blasted  by  the 
dragon  of^  Wall  Street  because  they  dared 
attack  it,  but  for  all  its  strength  I’ll  have  the 
monster  out  in  God’s  good  sunlight  before  I 
finish,  in  spite  of  its  cruel  claws  and  scorch¬ 
ing  breath.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which 
the  “System”  is  writhing  under  my  attacks 
shows  how  seriously  it  is  hurt.  -A^liat  sur¬ 
prises  me  is  that  so  little  intelligence  is  exr 
hibited  in  defaming  me.  Such  wantcn,  foob 


ish  attacks  these  that  are  being  made  on  me 
personally!  As  though  it  mattered  who  or 
what  I  am  in  comparison  with  the  accusations 
I  have  made.  Americans  are  not  fools.  To 
say  that  Lawson  is  this  or  that  does  not  min¬ 
imize  or  detract  from  his  chaise  of  robbery 
and  conspiracy.  It  seems  beyond  all  compre¬ 
hension  that  men  of  the  sharp  shrewdness  of 
the  “System’s”  votaries  should  be  such  asses. 
Women  and  children  rushing  about  in  a 
burning  theatre  or  school-room  would  be  an 
orderly  and  calm  body  compared  with  these 
frenzied  human  monkeys  once  they  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  their  own  misdeeds 
in  the  open. 

Every  morning  T  find  a  new  budget  of 
personalities  in  my  mail,  in  the  newspapers, 
in  pamphlets.  L^ned  lawyers  travel  about 
the  country  and  sling  mud  at  me  at  banquets 
and  society  gatherings;  scores  of  hireling 
weekly  and  monthly  papers  devote  pages  to 
vilif}dng  me;  the  insurance  press  is  laden 
with  assaults,  and  for  fear  the  public  should 
miss  the  brickbats,  the  insurance  companies 
carefully  mail  them  to  their  policy-holders. 
All  these  tirades  are  in  one  key — that  of  crude 
abuse.  The  statements  about  myself  and 
my  career  are  nothing  but  lies.  They  are  not 
even  cleverly  imagined. 

In  entering  on  my -crusade  I  expected 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Reforms  are 
not  matrired  to  accompaniments  of  incense 
and  rose-water,  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  disregard  the  mud  and  its  slingers. 
Afterward,  if  there  were  any  “System”  left, 
I  rather  looked  forward  to  smothering  it 
beneath  the  foulness  of  its  own  generating. 
I  am  going,  however,  to  depart  from  this 
resolution  for  a  brief  space  to  nail  some 
of  the  lies  emitted,  just  by  way  of  reassur¬ 
ing  certain  correspondents  of  mine  who  are 
troubled  in  their  minds  over  the  “System’s” 
efforts  at  discrediting  me.  In  doing  so,  I 
feel  an  apology  is  due  the  large  majority  of 
my  readers  who  not  'only  judge  my  motives 
and  m>  character  by  my  work,  but  who 
see  through  the  transparent,  base  attacks  of 
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my  enemies.  Those  who  feel  inclined  to 
protest  at  the  attention  given  these  gutter- 
rakers  I  may  remind  of  the  situation  of  the 
small  boy  in  the  story  who,  after  falling 
through  the  ice,  was  fished  out  by  his  father. 
On  his  way  home  the  parent,  in  a  voice  full 
of  ‘ ‘  the-danger-now  -being -over- 1  -am  - ugly- 
clean-through-ness,”  snapped:  “You  see  what 
you  have  done,  Willie,  with  your  cussed  work. 
My  boots  are  half  full  of  water,  and  I’ll  get 
my  death  of  cold.”  Willie  looked  up  at  him 
between  sobs  and  shivers  as  he  answered: 
“But  think  of  me.  Pop.  I’m  wet  all  over 
and  full  inside,  too,  so  I  guess  I’ll  get  dead  in 
time  for  you  to  be  at  the  funeral.” 

I  have  not  only  been  the  recipient  of  the 
mud,  but  have  had  to  dissect  it,  so  I  am  myself 
entitled  to  some  sympathy  in  the  connection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  mind  was  really  made 
up  in  this  connection  by  a  letter  which  came 
to  me,  with  a  number  of  others,  from  clergy¬ 
men  of  various  denominations,  from  a  learned 
Catholic  priest,  who  put  the  case  for  a  reply 
most  earnestly.  He  said: 

You  owe  it,  my  son,  to  yourself  to  clear  away,  for 
once  and  all,  the  charges  your  enemies  have  made 
against  you.  I  have  faith  you  mean  all  that  you  say, 
but  there  are  many,  many  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  trouUed  in  heart  and  harassed  in  mind  with 
doubt  whether  your  motives  be  pure,  and  if  your 
deeds  in  the  past  have  been  along  the  ways  of  the 
good.  It  is  my  advice,  if  you  will  accept  it,  that 
you  put  aside  your  pride  and  your  dignity  and 
frankly  and  openly  tell  us  whether  these  charges 
that  we  read  are  true  or  false. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  subject  as  fairly  as 
possible,  reminding  my  readers,  however, 
that  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  in  having  to  use 
pen  and  ink  instead  of  the  appropriate  im¬ 
plement  for  the  purpose,  a  hose  connected 
with  a  disinfectant  barrel.  To  begin  with,  I 
reproduce  the  following  from  the  T oledo  Blade, 
December  26,  1904.  (I  have  similar  para¬ 
graphs  clipped  from  one  hundred  other 
papers.) 

JAMES  M.  BECK  FLAYS  L.WVSON 

Calls  Boston  Author-Broker  a  Frenzied  Fakir 
Defines  Moneyphobia 

Declares  He  is  Victim  of  New  Disease — Compares 
His  Actions  to  “Crazed  Malay  Running 
Amuck  ” 

Philadelphia,  December  26th. — Ex-.Assistant  .M- 
tomey-General  James  M.  Beck  talked  on  “  Money- 
phobia”  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  comr..encement 
exercises  of  the  Peirce  Business  College.  He  f>aid 


his  respects  to  Thomas  W.  Laxvson  in  such  terms 
as  “frenzied  fakir”  and  “crazed  Malay  running 
amuck.”  .  .  .  “  There  are  abundant  indications 
that  this  epidemic  is  now  rife  in  the  community.  The 
extraordinary  vote  polled  by  a  Socialistic  candidate 
for  President,  in  a  time  of  general  prosperity,  seems 
to  evidence  this,  as  does  the  avidity  with  which  many 
intelligent  people  read  in  a  cheap  ‘  penny  dreadful  ’ 
magazine  the  incoherent,  self-contradictory,  and  self- 
incriminating  articles  of  a  notorious  frenzied  fakir, 
who,  like  a  crazed  Malay,  is  wdldly  running  amuck, 
and,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  slashing  at  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  judges,  senators,  and  financiers.” 

The  following  is  from  a  Chicago  insur¬ 
ance  paper,  and  comes  to  me  with  the  margi¬ 
nal  inscription,  “Puncture  this  bladder  when 
convenient.”  I  may  say  that  I  receive  hun¬ 
dreds  of  clippings  every  day  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  sent  me  by  correspond¬ 
ents  who  are  determined  I  shall  be  apprised 
of  what  my  antagonists  are  trying  to  do 
against  me. 

B.\NKER  ECKELS  AND  BROKER  LAWSON 

The  splendid  tribute  to  our  country’s  greatness, 
resources,  and  possibilities  given  by  President  James 
H.  Eckels,  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  ex-comptroller  of  currency  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Chicago  Life  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  listened  to  with  earnest  attention. 

The  brilliant  young  financier  .  .  .  believes  in 

life  insurance  for  the  people.  It  creates  the  valuable 
habit  of  saving.  He  deprecates  the  malicious  attacks 
on  companies  by  men  of  mysterious  motives,  and 
feek  it  be  a  sorry  day  if  they  ever  become  objects 
of  prey  for  political  thieves. 

The  banker  paid  his  respects  to  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son,  of  Boston,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  notoriety 
seeker  and  branded  as  “a  discredited,  disreputable, 
despised  stock-jobber  who  glories  in  his  infamy.” 
Mr.  Eckels  lashed  Lawson  wdth  caustic  language, 
and  stated  the  American  people  of  judgment  are  not 
misled  by  his  diatribes. 

Mr.  Eckels  believes  that  life  insurance  presidents 
reach  their  high  stations  by  their  own  ability  and 
grasping  of  opportunities.  Because  a  man  is  ele- 
\’ated  to  a  position  of  eminence  and  responsibility 
does  not  mean  he  is  dishonest.  He  arrives  there  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  be  held  down,  and  remains  as  long 
as  he  proves  his  worth.  The  banker  declared  that 
life  companies  writh  their  vast  funds  were  being  safely 
guided  by  men  of  superior  mental  mould. 

Mr.  Eckels  referr^  to  President  McCall,  of  the 
New  York  Life,  as  being  a  clerk  in  a  state  bureau 
office  when  he  first  made  his  acquaintance.  He  said 
President  McCall  had  advanced,  like  other  company 
executives,  owing  to  his  own  ability  and  genius  for 
management. 

In  an  early  article  in  this  series  I  stated  that 
one  of  the  favorite  operations  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem  ”  was  to  pick  off  those  officials  who  had 
e.xhibited  unusual  talent  or  energ>’  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  National  Government. 
In  this  way  they  secured  the  serv  ices  of  men 
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who  knew  the  secret  workings  of  the  people’s 
institutions  and  how  best  to  guard  the  corpo¬ 
rations  against  the  consequences  of  their 
misdeeds.  During  the  Cleveland  administra¬ 
tion  there  developed  a  “financial  phenom¬ 
enon,”  James  H.  Eckels,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  astute 
Rogers-Morgan-McCall  clique  to  see  that  this 
young  man’s  knowledge  of  finance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  governmental  position  might 
prove  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  their  machine 
if  he  were  not  captured.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  captured. 

I  met  Mr.  Eckels  during  the  Cleveland 
bond  performance.  I  need  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  that  extraordinary  affair  here,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  sore  spots  in  recent  American  his- 
torj’.  Briefly,  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton  attempted  to  issue  $100,000,000  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  and  deliver  them  in  a  snap  sale  to 
the  “  System.”  The  New  York  World  began 
a  crusade  against  the  transaction,  and  was  so 
successful  that  the  Administration  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  offer  the  issue  to  the  public  through 
competitive  bids.  The  result— the  bonds 
fetched  many  more  millions  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  if  the  deal  had  been  allowed  to  slip 
along  the  ways  the  “  System  ”  had  greased  for 
it.  ,  I  remember  well  the  scene  at  the  opening 
of  the  bids.  It  was  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  at  Washington.  With  many  others 
who-desir^  an  allotment  of  1116 ‘bonds,  I  was* 
present.  We  were  crowded  into  a  small 
room,  and  following  the  direction  of  young 
Mr.  Eckels,  who  handled  the  transaction,  we 
handed  over  to  him  our  bids,  which,  according 
to  the  advertised  programme,  were  in  sealed 
envelopes.  After  all  the  bids  were  submitted 
— mine  was  for  a  number  of  millions — the  en¬ 
velopes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Eckels  into  a  rear 
room.  Then  a  few  of  the  leading  financiers 
present,  among  them  John  A.  McCall,  of  the 
New  York  Life,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  “System’s”  foremost 
representatives,  got  their  heads  together  and 
began  an  earnest  conference.  Certain  of 
them  went  out  of  the  room  and  after  a  while 
returned  for  a  further  conference.  There 
were  several  such  confabulations  and  comings 
and  goings,  until  finally,  after  a  monotonous 
delay,  the  bids  were  opened  and  the  bonds 
awarded.  Morgan,  McCall,  et  al.,  had  se¬ 
cured  the  bulk  of  the  issue  at  a  price  many 
points  above  what  anyone  had  been  led  to 
believe  the  bonds  would  sell  for,  and  many 
points  higher  than  the  “System”  and  the 
Government  had  proclaimed  to  the  people 


they  could  possibly  sell  for,  yet  at  a  price 
which  showed  millions  of  profit  a  few  hours 
after  the  bids  were  opened.  I  do  not  charge 
that  the  public’s  envelopes  were  opened  and 
“peeked”  into  before  the  “System’s”  bids 
were  sealed.  Such  a  charge  is  not  necessaiy. 
It  has  been  made  many  times  by  the  press. 
Mr.  Eckels,  to  the  minds  of  such  of  us  as 
could  see  through  cracks  in  a  floor  wide  enough 
to  drive  a  four-in-hand  coach  into  without  un¬ 
hooking  the  leaders,  had  lived  up  to  his  rdle  as 
a  financial  phenomenon,  and  when  some  time 
afterward  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  this 
able  young  man  was  to  have  the  presidency 
of  the  City  Bank,  or  any  other  large  bank  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “  System  ”  that  he  might  select, 
there  was  no  surprise,  although  much  com¬ 
ment,  in  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Eckels  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Chicago,  where  he  now  is  one  of 
the  important  cogs  in  the  “System’s”  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  case  of  James  M.  Beck  has  points  of 
similarity.  Mr.  Beck,  a  young  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  obtained  a  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Assistant  United  States  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Northern  Securities  suit  got  an  insight  into  the 
“  System’s  ”  methods.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  trial  of  the  suit  he  made  a  great  ap¬ 
pearance  and  became  famous  as. the  young, 
champion  of  the  people  who  had  succeeded 
in  “busting”  this  notorious  trust.  The  vic¬ 
tory  was  hardly  announced  before  it  became 
known  that  the  brilliant  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  had  renounced  the  cause  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  had  been  engaged  at  a  large  salary  as 
chief  counsel  for  Henry  H.  Rogers,  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil. 

Mr.  Beck  has  proved  a  most  available  and 
flexible  servant  in  the  cause  of  his  master. 
He  has  done  Mr.  Rogers’s  bidding  in  a  man¬ 
ner  befitting  the  best  traditions  of  “  Standard 
Oil.”  Almost  his  first  work  was  the  trial  of 
the  famous  Boston  Gas  suit,  in  which  for 
weeks  he  “steered”  Henry  H.  Rogers  while 
on  the  witness-stand  in  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court.  The  very  night  before  this 
case  was  to  be  called  for  trial,  the  eminent 
young  “trust  buster”  and  people’s  champion 
called  on  my  attorney  and  made  him  a  prop¬ 
osition.  It  was  that  I  ^ould  meet  him  and 
agree  upon  the  details  of  certain  testimony 
that  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Kidder,  Peabody  and 
Co.  (the  “System’s”  Boston  representatives), 
and  myself  would  be  called  upon  to  give  upon 
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the  witness-stand  next  day.  My  attorney 
brought  the  proposition  to  me. 

“Great  heavens!”  I  said,  “is  it  possible  that 
this  man  has  the  audacity  to  come  to  Boston 
and  ask  me  to  commit  perjury?” 

“He  does  not  put  it  in  just  those  words,” 
my  attorney  answered. 

“No,  but  he  says  he  wishes  to  match  up 
testimony  with  me  so  that  we  may  all  testify 
alike.” 

“That  is  it,”  my  attorney  answered. 

“But,”  said  I,  “I  have  got  to  state  the 
facts,  and  the  facts  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  what  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  others  are  to 
testify  to.  This  looks  to  me  like  suborna¬ 
tion  of  perjury.” 

My  lawyer  would  not  have  it  that  way,  and 
I  instructed  him  to  secure  from  Mr.  Beck  a 
writing  as  to  just  what  he  wished  me  to  do, 
and  that  writing  I  have  at  the  present  time. 
In  it  he  states  that  if  I  do  not  see  him  and 
agree  upon  the  testimony  to  be  submitted  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  the 
following  day,  it  may  bring  developments 
which  will  be  decidedly  uncomfortable  for 
Mr.  Rogers  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  us. 

I  did  not  meet  Mr.  Beck,  and  Henry  H. 
Rogers  and  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  told 
one  story  and  I  another.  Bald  perjury  was 
committed  by  someone.  However,  I  will 
give  all  the  facts,  including  the  “match  up” 
letter,  when  I  come  to  it  in  my  storj’. 

Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Eckels  are  the  two  men 
designated  by  the  “System”  to  attend  public 
gatherings  and  vilify  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
They  are  at  it,  industriously.  Mr.  Beck  is 
billed  to  deliver  another  broadside  in  Boston 
in  a  few  days,  at  which  time  I  shall  try  to 
make  it  interesting  for  him. 

While  I  am  on  this  objectionable  subject, 
I  may  as  well  deal  with  another  letter,  which 
contains  a  definite  accusation  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  amidst  its  abuse: 

Cincinnati,  O.,  January  24,  1905. 
Thouas  W.  Lawson. 

Sir:  Lawson,  you  are  both  a  fakir  and  a  fool.  A 
fakir  because  you  misrepresent,  and  a  fool  because 
you  do  not  be^n  to  understand  the  people. 

When  you  said  the  stockholders  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  lost  $500,000,000,  you  knew  that  you  lied. 
Because  the  difference  in  price  of  the  stock  to-day 
and  when  it  was  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  first  time  in  1901  docs  not  approach 
that  amount.  I  say  that  you  knew  this  when  you 
made  that  statement,  but  you  thought  and  hoped 
that  the  general  public  would  not  be  posted  in  the 
matter. 

The  whole  substance  of  your  magazine  articles 
has  been  nothing  but  half-truths,  and  a  half-truth  is 


worse  than  a  lie.  You  know  that  it  is  to  gratify  your 
personal  spite,  and  not  to  help  the  ^neral  public,  that 
you  have  engaged  in  your  frenzied  writmgs.  The 

Cublic  is  wiser  than  you  think,  although  your  conceit 
as  blinded  you  to  tliat  fact. 

Respectfully, 

F.  F.  Methven. 

This  frenzied  nincompioop  is  evidently  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  that  360,281,000  shares  of 
Steel  Preferred  were  sold  to  the  public  at  over 
$100  per  share,  and  that  5,500,000  shares  of 
Steel  Common  were  sold  at  over  $50  per  share, 
or  nearly  $300,000,000,  and  that  months  later, 
when  the  people  were  compelled  to  resell  to 
the  “  System,”  they  could  get  only  $50  for  this 
preferred  stock  and  $10  for  the  common, 
while  the  $551,000,000  of  bonds  depreciated 
in  value  over  $100,000,000  more.  What  this 
critic  desired  to  say  was  that,  at  the  present 
prices  of  Steel  stocks,  no  such  loss  as  $500,- 
000,000  is  shown,  which  proves  my  oft-re¬ 
peated  contention — the  “System,”  having 
“shaken  out”  the  public  and  acquired  their 
holdings  at  fifty  and  ten  respectively,  is 
now  engaged  in  putting  the  price  back  to  the 
old  figure,  intending  to  repeat  the  robbery 
process  later.  A  votary  of  the  “System,” 
whom  I  know  quite  well,  said  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

“Lawson,  you  keep  chasing  ‘Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance’  will-o’-the-wisps  while  the  rest  of  us 
are  pulling  in  the  dollars,  and  see  where  you 
will  come  out  in  the  end.  Look  what  I’ve 
done:  I  sold  200,000  shares  of  Steel  Com¬ 
mon  for  $8,000,000.  It  cost  me  $3,000,000. 
I  made  $5,000,000.  I  then  ‘shorted’  100,- 
000  at  $50  and  bought  it  back  at  $12.  I 
made  $3,800,000.  I  then  bought  300,000 
at  10.  It’s  now  30.  WTien  I  sell  out  at  40, 
I  shall  have  $9,000,000  more,  making  $18,- 
000,000,  without  turning  a  hair  or  risking  a 
dollar.  With  prizes  such  as  these,  a  man  can 
stand  a  lot  of  frenzied  hard  names,  can’t  he  ?  ” 
However,  all  the  communications  that 
come  to  me  are  not  of  this  order — in  fact,  less 
than  one  in  five  hundred.  Here  is  one  from 
the  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  daily,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

Philadelphia,  January  24, 1905. 

Mr.  Lawson: 

I  think  in  the  February  number  you  surpass  all 
previous  efforts.  Your  designation  of  the  modem 
trust  as  a  “ma^c  Jimmy”  is  most  original,  striking, 
forceful.  It  will  strike  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  as  the  most  jierfect  description  of  these  com¬ 
mercial  monstrosities  that  has  ever  been  rendered. 
The  aptness  of  the  simile  is  unequalled  and  unap¬ 
proachable. 


THE  OPERATIONS  AT  PORT  ARTHUR 


rllE  sea  attack  on  Port  Arthur  began  on 
February  gth,  at  noon.  The  land  iso¬ 
lation  occurred  on  May  26th,  when  the  Second 
Army,  under  General  Oku,  took  Nanshan  Hill. 
Four  grand  series  oj  Russian  dejenses  down  the 
peninsula  were  taken  by  the  Ja panese.  T he  ca p- 
ture  of  Taikushan  on  August  gth,  0}  Shokushan 
two  days  later,  and  0}  Tokasakiyama  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  drove  the  Russians  into  their  permanent 
works.  The  real  siege  of  Port  Arthur  began, 
then,  on  August  12th,  and  continued  for  four 
months  and  nineteen  days. 

The  failure  of  the  first  grand  assault,  continu¬ 
ing  seven  days,  from  August  igth,  forced  Nogi 
and  his  army  to  go  slowly  about  the  terrific  job  of  digging  a  way 
into  the  fortress.  In  the  following  four  months  there  occurred  si.v 
more  grand  assaults,  the  periods  between  them  being  occupied  in 
mining,  sapping,  and  engineering.  What  was  known  as  the 
second  assault  was  made  from  September  igth  to  2^th;  the  third 
from  October  29/A  to  Noi>ember  1st;  the  fourth  from  Noz’ember 
28/A  to  30/A;  the  fifth  from  December  4th  to  gth;  the  si.vth  from 
December  18th  to  20/A;  the  final  assault  from  December  28/A  to 
31s/.  The  morning  of  January  ist.  General  Sloessel,  the  Russian 
commander,  asked  for  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  following  day 
these  terms  were  submitted  and  ratified. 

T  he  grand  strategy  of  the  Ja  panese  operations  was  sim  pie.  It 
comprehended  one  brief  design;  it  demonstrated  on  the  west, 
where  20^-Meter  Hill  is,  while  the  infantry  and  the  heavy 
ordnance  smashed  the  Russian  right  center,  where  are  located  the 
principal  Russian  forts,  Keekwan  (Cock's  Comb),  Ehrlung  (Two 
Dragons),  and  Panlung  (Eternal  Dragon).  Four  and  a  luilf 
months  of  sapping,  mining,  bombarding,  and  hand-to-hand  fight¬ 
ing,  than  which  history  holds  no  record  of  more  des perate  contest, 
won  the  forts  of  the  Cock's  Comb  and  the  Two  Dragons  for  the 
Japanese.  The  fall  of  the  Two  Dragons  on  December  315/ 
brought  Stoessel  'o  his  knees. 


